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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


Hovusre or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., October 1, 1951, 
Hon. Joun R. Murpock, 
Member of Congress, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CratrMan: During the present session of Congress a 
number of matters pertaining to Alaska were referred to the Sub- 
committee on Territories and Insular Possessions on which it was 
felt. additional information was needed. In July, William H. Hackett, 
a staff member assigned to this subcommittee, was delegated to go to 
Alaska and obtain data on certain specific matters, as well as general 
information of interest to the committee. The last time a sub- 
committee from the Interior and Insular Affairs Committee visited 
Alaska was in 1947, and the staff member was instructed to bring 
the committee up to date on matters affecting the economy of Alaska. 

That report has now been completed by Mr. Hackett and is here- 
with submitted to the committee for its consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
Monroe M. Reppen, M. C., 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Territories and Insular Possessions. 
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ALASKA’S VANISHING FRONTIER 





Alaska is frequently referred to as America’s last frontier, but 
whatever frontier there is remaining in Alaska appears to be rapidly 
vanishing under the impact of progress. 

Alaska is definitely forging ahead. Streamlined passenger trains 
and Diesel-motored freight trains move up and down the rail belt, 
linking the ocean with the interior. Airplanes of all types—planes of 
the military, the commercial lines, bush pilots and civilians—weave 
their way in and out of the valleys between the ice-capped mountains. 
Heavier traffic, passenger cars and freight trucks, move over the 
expanding network of highways. Modern transportation is reducing 
the “‘travel size’’ of the 586,400 square miles that make up the Terri- 
tory. Yet distance, as is reflected in the accompanying map of Alaska, 
superimposed over the map of the United States, remains a factor in 
the economy of the Territory. 

In 1947 a subcommittee of the then Public Lands Committee, the 
name of which was later changed to the Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee, held hearings in Alaska on statehood legislation. At that 
time many factors involving the economy of Alaska were discussed. 
In the meantime a number of additional matters have been presented 
to the committee in the form of legislation. 

In July the writer was assigned to survey certain problems in Alaska 
as well as to obtain the latest data on the operation of the Territory’s 
new tax program, its industrial development, and other matters. 
This report is the result of that assignment, and the material gathered 
is based on interviews with Federal and Territorial officials, business- 
men, laboring people, homesteaders, and others as well as through 
personal observation. The data is compiled for committee reference 
in considering certain matters concerning Alaska which are pending or 
which will be presented this Congress. 


I. OpeRATION oF ALASKA’s New Tax System 


Federal internal-revenue collections in Alaska in the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1951, were 122.8 percent greater than in the previous 
year, according to statistics recently released by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. This tremendous increase is largely attributed to 
individual-income and employment-tax collections, which alone went 
up 143 percent during that single year. Total United States internal- 
revenue collections in Alaska during 1951 amounted to $38,762,327.11. 
In the previous vear, the total was $17,393,930.93. 

The Alaska increase is more than twice that for any State. The 
next-highest increase is that of Delaware, with a boost of 58.9 percent. 
The national-average increase for revenue districts was 29.9 percent. 
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This has an important bearing on Alaska revenues, because the 
Alaska Net Income Tax Act of 1949 ties individual Territorial income- 
tax collections directly into the amount of tax paid to the Federal 
Government. In its 1949 act, the Alaska Legislature levied a tax 
equal to 10 percent of the total that would be payable for the same 
taxable year to the Federal Bureau of Internal Revenue (without the 
benefit of the deduction of the tax payable to the Territory) on all 
income from sources within the Territory of Alaska. The principles 
of many of the prov isions of the Federal revenue law have been incor- 
porated in the Territory’s law, including the withholding features of 
the Federal law. 

The Territorial income-tax law of 1949 was immediately challenged 
in the courts, but it has been upheld by decisions in the United States 
district court at Juneau and the circuit court of appeals at San 
Francisco, 

One of the assignments given your staff member by Chairman 
Murdock and by Chairman Redden of the Territories and Insular 
Possessions Subcommittee was that of assembling data relative to the 
operation of the Territorial tax system, which has undergone radical 
revisions since the subcommittee was last in Alaska. 

To collect this data your staff member spent several days in the 
Territorial office building interviewing Territorial officers, all of 
whom were most helpful. 

Officials of the Territorial government are encouraged by the trend 
of the tax program, which involves other reforms in addition to income 
tax and all later discussed. According to Territorial Tax Commissioner 
M. P. Mullaney, tax collections in the Territory during the firSt 
7 months of 1951 amounted to approximately 8 million dollars, and 
he has high hopes that the Territorial treasury will have a surplus 
on hand by the end of the 1951—52 fiscal biennium. 

Territorial appropriations are made on a biennium basis, and the 
amount collected for the first 7 months of the 24-month period was 
nearly half of the total needed to cover biennium appropriations 
under acts of the 1951 legislature. 

The first of a series of tax-reform moves came when the 1945 
Territorial legislature created the department of taxation to con- 
solidate the numerous methods of assessment and collection of the 
various taxes. 

The legislature of 1949 took further steps in the tax-reform program 
by enacting a series of tax laws, including the net-income tax, property 
tax, uniform business-license tax, a revision of the taxes on fish proc- 
essors to reflect value of product rather than the physical amount, and 
in addition revisions were made in existing revenue measures. 

The nature and position of the categories of the Territorial tax 
system as compared with similar categories in State systems is revealed 
in the following table, merely to show the composition. The tabula- 
tion shows that the Territory places greater reliance on income taxes, 
liquor taxes, and severance taxes, while the States stress taxes from 
general sales and gross receipts, motor-fuel-oil taxes and income taxes, 
in that order, respectively. 
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ka | Average 

Alaska | State 
siaaliniatlanads Pr ae Lave ae 
en Se. pag NES ey Fagiivn,o aticntcpeei al ctiadeaa anette 33.2 | 16. 6 
Liquor iiescebinbesnstbackcasedcclaicds Sccecties , Jecatcdtbetetasceat 17.5 | 6.3 
a lad | a ariel acelin «bali Kaeeaiaden te otitis eine gs peel 14.4 2.6 
Motor-fuel oil leita sinldiganiay st aan : 2 taint coduclboneenal 9.0 | 19.5 
General sales and gross receipts.........-....- Teak kuiiaite cabsGied ode | 4.6 | 21.1 
Tobacco a a pte eet ee aeg ‘ Baie ee Te 4.3 | 5.3 
Motor vehicles and operators’ licenses. .......-.....-.....-.-.--- 5 | 2.9 9.4 
IIE os iein ss Sishtnmnitindathabsathdenoud dsidade Dey ticittainQends dea sbieed ined 1.6 3.8 
ci chteimeticiahbseeneetnas Season cndgarenetnke re ewes 12.4 | 15.4 
Ee ee saihacandamhad vipclipne a ge vateiihsik aioe rds , 100. 0 100. 0 


Preliminary discussions of the tax program by your staff member 
with various Territorial officials concluded with a conference with 
Governor Gruening at which final touches were put on an outline of 
material that might be useful to your committee. Mr. George W. 
Rogers, who has now been made chairman of the Alaska Field Com- 
mittee of the Department of the Interior, was delegated to assemble 
the material in completed form. 

This is now submitted for committee use as a part of this report 
and appears in detail as appendix A. 


II. Waces anp Cost or LiviInG 


High prices and high wages are common talk in Alaska but it is 
difficult to pin down a schedule of both from an official source either 
in Alaska or in Washington. In the absence of a cost-of-living index 
those involved in labor-management problems complain their task 
is all the more difficult. 

Repeated inquiries were made in Alaska concerning the existence 
of any compilation of living costs and wage rates but these inquiries 
bore no fruit. Upon returning to Washington the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics was contacted with practically the same result. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has released the results of what it 
calls a “quickie” cost-of-living survey which was made last February. 
In this survey the city of Seattle, Wash., was taken for comparison and 
rates there were used as a base of 100 for purposes of computing 
similar rates in Alaska. The findings follow: 


Relative differences in the cost of consumption goods, rents, and services in 2 Alaska 
cities and in Seattle, Wash., February 1951 ' 


(Cost in Seattle = 100] 
| Anchorage Fairbanks 


Food so A as 137 147 
Apparel yt 119 125 
Housing 2 il cra ‘ 213 217 
Other 3 125 130 
All items F 140 147 
All items except housing 129 |, 136 


1A measure of the combined effect on living costs of intercity differences in prices and in climatic re- 
quirements. 

2 Rent for 2- and 3-room dwellings meeting certain standards; including inside bath, plus fuel, utilities, 
and housefurnishings 

3 Personal care, medical care, household operation, transportation, reading, recreation, and tobacco. 
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Anchorage and Fairbanks, the two boom towns used for comparison 
with Seattle, are presently the scene of great construction activity as 
the result of military contracts. 

The last similar comparison made by the Bureau for Alaska was in 
March 1945. 

According to the Bureau figures the prices of goods and services, 
including rent, were 40 percent higher in Anchorage and 47 percent 
higher in Fairbanks than in Seattle in February of this year. 

It is difficult to make a comparison of rates of rent because of the 
difference in standards. However, the writer learned on personal 
inquiry in Fairbanks that a so-called day laborer who makes $2.75 
per hour would probably pay $2.50 per night to sleep on a cot in a 
basement room. 


GROCERY PRICES 


The grocery prices quoted here were personally obtained by your 
staff member in visits to self-serv e-type stores in Anchorage and Fair- 
banks during July and for purposes of comparison prices for the same 
items were obtained from similar stores in Washington upon returning 
the latter part of August. There did not appear to be the great dif- 
ference between Alaska and Washington, D. C., meat prices as there 
was in groceries. 

The following is a comparison of grocery prices: 








| Fs airbanks-| Washing- 
Item | | Anc horage ton 

12-ounce tin golden corn. 2 EP a ek ae a ie akan $0. 23 | $0. 13 
Canned mixed vegetables i PeMeL tie Ae ed iS 17 
Frozen peas ie ee ’ \ 33 . 25 
Chicken gumbo soup ¥ ve : .22 .13 
No. 246 can spinach | .32 | 24 
144 pound bottle Karo sirup. ___- aicaly » i : 31 .22 
Canned green beans 57 | 29 
Canned peas : 33 23 
1-pound Ritz crackers_ _. : : - 53 | 36 
46-ounce can tomato juice ..._- P ‘ | 63 29 
12-ounce can Spam... ; 7 . 75 | . 52 
12-ounce can Treet . ‘ ee Sa - . 6 | .49 
11-ounce glass peanut butter ; 45 | 35 
Supersuds ; ; ¢ 40 .30 
Giant size Duz soap powder. _- . 99 . 80 
Ajax cleanser - ; 23 13 
Dry soup beans, per pound. 4 : 23 13 
1-quart carton milk _- ‘ p i 5 . 59 -21 
Bananas, per pound. mts — seid 50 .12 
Lemons, dozen - -_- 3 ; : i . 85 . 54 
Oranges, dozen. | 1.10 . 65 
Eggs, dozen: 

Boat eggs.____- : P Kadi Sted Be ea 90 |. ‘ 

Airborne. ..._- 4 ; ; BD Rg BORG Coacan aheeeaneies 

Local _- iis ; Stati ‘ } 1, 25-1. 35 | . 80 
Sugar, 10 pounds. .......-- : : i 7 a ide 1.53 . 90 


RESTAURANT PRICES 


In many instances prices of restaurant food is double that in 
Washington. The restaurants in which these prices were obtained 
in both Alaska and the Nation’s capital were comparable in standard. 
In both instances they were the ordinary type eating establishments 
which cater to the general public and were not place es where]musie, 
entertainment, and the “trimmings” are provided. 
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The comparison of prices follows: 


Fairbanks- | Washing- 


Item Anchorage ton 

Veal cutlet, 2 vegetables a : Meee 2 it $1.75 $1. 05 
Hamburger steak, 2 vegetables 1. 75 1.00 
Calves liver, 2 vegetables 1. 50 1. 05 
Bacon eggs, potatoes 1.75 60 
Hot cakes and eggs 1. 20 55 
2 eggs and toast 90 35 
Side order potatoes 75 25 
Hot turkey sandwich, m ished potatoes 1. 40 75 
Steak sandwich... 1.15 75 
Hot bes f sandw ich, mashed potatoes 90 65 
Cheese sandwich : 75 0) 
Egg sandwich 50 ”) 
Bow] of Chili ar i cracks 75 5 
Pic 


HIGH WAGES CURTAIL NATIVE CRAFTS 


Continuation of native craftsmanship in Alaska appears to be 
menaced by the appeal held out in the form of high Wages in other 
lines. As the result Eskimos and Indians are abandoning much of 
their handiwork to work for contractors or other employers. 

The prevailing minimum hourly wage rate of $2.75 for performing 
tasks at common labor in an 8-hour day or even more at overtime, is 
apparently more attractive than hunting, carving, sewing, or other 
craft activities, 

One souvenir dealer in Juneau expressed alarm at inability to obtain 
her usual supply of hand-carved totem poles so much in demand among 
tourists. Natives who formerly supplied her with these items have 
taken jobs with contracting firms. Other dealers also advised that 
the same difficulty was being encountered with the products of the 
IVOry carvers, 

Officials of the Native Service expressed the belief, however, that 
the situation may be temporary and that the crafts for which the 
Alaskan Indians ‘and Eskimos have been famous will probably not 
become a lost art. 

LABOR AND WAGES 


“Day labor” is as scarce in Alaska as skilled labor. The going rate 
tor day labor is $2.75 per hour but contractors and others needing 
services of this type were having trouble during the summer filling 
their needs. There was even bidding for services in this field. There 
Were reports that some employers were promoting labor of this type 
to classification as journeymen’s helpers at a higher rate. 

b Both civilian and military construction was delayed by strikes in 
1950. First there was a strike of carpenters and later a plumbers’ 
strike. These strikes were finally settled after wage increases accom- 
panied by certain other benefits. 

» As the result there was a general wage increase in the labor field 
approximating 30 cents an hour. While it was not possible to obtain 
a general wage rate schedule, the following construction worker com- 
pilation from a reliable source, was computed early in the year after 
the general 30 cents an hour increase went into effect: 
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Resulting weekly wage 


Classification — : aes . ee 
re » days, 6 days, 6 days, 6 days, 
& hours 8 hours 9 hours 10 hours 
Carpenter $3. 14 $125. 60 $163. 28 $191. 54 $219. 80 
Common labor 2. 731 109. 40 142, 22 166. 83 191. 45 
Iron worke! 3. 3744 135. 00 175. 50 205. 87 236. 25 
Plumber 3.50 140. 00 182. 00 213. 50 245. 00 


lll. Hues Pute Conrract SIGNED 


Perhaps the biggest industrial development in Alaska since the 
start of large-scale mechanized gold operations in the 1920’s was the 
recent signing of a timber sale contract between the United States 
Forest Service and the Ketchikan Pulp & Paper Co. This is the 
largest sale of national forest timber ever made and involves 1,500,- 
000,000 cubic feet of timber from the vast timber resources of the 
Tongass National Forest in southeast Alaska. 

For many years Forest Service officials have been attempting to 
interest private enterprise in the commercial utilization of this vast 
timber supply. The sale of timber was made on the basis of a 50-vear 
cutting contract which expires June 30, 2004 A. D. Under the con- 
tract the company agrees to pay 85 cents per 100 cubic feet of timber 
cut for manufacture of pulp prior to July 1, 1964. For trees intended 
for manufacture or sale in other forms than pulp or pulp products, 
such as veneer logs or saw logs, the contract provides the company 
shall pay $3 per thousand board feet for spruce sawlogs, $1.50 per 
thousand for cedar and $2 per thousand for sawlogs of hemlock and 
other species. Beginning with 1964 and in each subsequent 5-vear 
interval payments will be made at rates designated by the Chief of 
the Forest Service. The contract provides that if the contractor feels 
these periodical rates do not conform to the purposes and intentions 
of the arrangement he may request the Secretary of Agriculture to 
grant an appeal which will be reviewed by a board hs three qualified 
logging operators, one selected by the Secretary, one by the contractor, 
and the third by those two reviewers. 

The company was formed by the Puget Sound Pulp & Paper Co. 
of Bellingham, Wash., and the American Viscose Corp. of Philadel- 
phia. The company must be in production by August 2, 1954, and 
produce at at 300 tons of pulp daily and within 10 years step pro- 
duction up to 525 tons daily. The pulp will be used in the production 
of high-grade ion, cellophane, and nitrocellulose but no paper. 


PRIVATELY FINANCED 


The Forest Service required a financial showing of $40,000,000, al 
of which was done with private money. 

Pointing out that none of this pulp will go for paper production, 
those interested in the utilization of Alaska’s vast timber resources 
hope the awarding of this contract will stimulate interest in a contract 
for sale of timber for pulp for newsprint. 

The pulp plant is to be constructed at Ward’s Cove, a few miles 
north of Ketchikan. It is estimated that the plant will employ 
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about 600 men and another 600 men will be required in the 
woods cutting the timber and moving it to the mill. The pulp will be 
moved by boat to the United States for further processing into rayon, 
cellophane, or nitrocellulose. ; ; 
The contract provides that the purchaser shall recruit his labor for 
logging operations, mills, and manufacturing from the residents of 
southeast Alaska so far as it is practicable. It also contains an anti- 
discrimination clause. 


SALMON SPAWNING GROUNDS PROTECTED 


Protection of the forest crop through a sustained-yield management 
program, pollution control, protection of salmon spawning grounds, 
and preservation of timber on recreation sites and along possible 
thoroughfares are all set forth in the contract. The company already 
has a pilot plant in operation at Longview, Wash., using a new process 
which avoids pollution. 

The contractor is bound by the agreement to make certain that his 
operation- 

shall not be permitted to interfere with the passage of salmon to their spawning 
grounds or to injure spawning grounds in any way. Any logging debris acci- 
dentally or necessarily thrown into any stream used by salmon shall be removed 
therefrom as soon as practicable * * #*, 

Certain single seed trees and groups of seed trees may be marked by 
the forest officer for preservation. 

In addition to the price for the purchase of the timber, the contractor 
is also required to deposit with the Treasurer of the United States— 
such sum or sums as will amount to $0.20 per thousand feet board measure for 
scaled logs and $0.15 per thousand cubic feet for material so measured for the 
total cut of saw timber and pulpwood, respectively, mercantable under this agree- 
ment, to be covered into the Treasury of the United States, as a special fund for 
paying the cost of work on the national forest land cut over by the purchaser, in 
order to improve the future stand of timber. 

The Forest Service has held conferences from time to time with other 
groups interested in timber purchases for pulp but to date those groups 
have been unable to satisfactorily meet the financial showing require- 
ment. There has been considerable talk leading to some such pulp 
plant in the Juneau area but discussions have never reached stages for 
active consideration of the contract. 

A further encouraging development in the southeast Alaska in- 
dustrial field was the recent announcement of the Columbia Lumber 
Co. at Juneau of plans for an $800,000 plywood plant. The plant 
will employ about 120 men on a year-round basis in Juneau and from 
50 to 60 men in the woods. This same company also plans to enlarge 
its operation at Sitka. 

Negotiations have also been under way for some time for the re- 
opening of the Wrangell lumber mill. If the mill is opened it has 
been indicated it would produce about 80,000 feet per 8-hour day. 
Forest Service officials advise that there are 10 million acres of 
timberland in the 16 million acres in the Tongass National Forest and 
that approximately 4 million acres carries timber of commercial 
quality and another 1 percent of marginal quality. 

Since this is the first forest timber sale contract of its kind ever 
signed for a national forest in Alaska, the text of the contract ac- 
companies this report as appendix B. 
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IV. Auaska SeEEKs New INDUSTRIES 


Rich in undeveloped natural resources, Alaska is moving forward 
in its effort to induce private capital to invest there. 

The decision of the Ketchikan Pulp & Paper Co. to establish a 
pulp plant near Ketchikan gave the industrial program added impetus. 
Other companies are considering the manufacture of pulp for paper 
and several mining interests are either presently engaged in mineral 
development or have plans under way for such de »velopme nts. 

To encourage new industry, the Territorial legislature recently 
incorporated an “industrial incentive clause’ in the Territory’s tax 
law. A somewhat similar provision put into effect in Puerto Rico is 
considered an important factor in “Operation Bootstrap” and over 
100 new industries have located on the island since the program 
started. 

The Alaska law provides that 


The tax commissioner is authorized to grant incentive exemptions hereunder 
in the manner and to the extent hereinafter set forth: 

(1) An exemption of one-half of the tax otherwise imposed hereunder, or such 
other lesser fraction thereof as the tax commissioner may deem necessary and 
proper encouragement to new industry as hereinafter defined, for such period 
not exceeding 10 taxable years from the date production is commenced, upon 
new plants and buildings and other installations, real estate and equipment, as 
are constructed and procured by new industrial enterprises, as hereinafter defined, 
to manufacture or process products which constitute industry new to Alaska 
with resultant establishment of new payrolls in Alaska. 

The terms ‘new industry” or ‘“‘new industrial enterprises’’ as used herein shall 
mean undertakings for the purpose of manufacturing or processing products not 
manufactured or processed in Alaska on the effeetive date hereof and for which 
plants have not already been established in Alaska. 

(2) The tax commissioner shall establish and promulgate general standards 
and rules conformable to this act for determining the eligibility of applicants for 
exemptions hereunder, and the extent to which exemptions for such applicants 
respectively are to be granted, including such factors as permanence of the indus- 
try involved; the amount of its capiral investment; whether it is a seasonal or 
continuous operation; whether it will likely be marginal because of distance from 
principal markets; transportation costs and differential in cost of production in 
Alaska as compared to cost of productions elsewhere; the number of resident 
Alaskan workmen who will be given employment; and other pertinent factors, 
related to improving the economy of the Territory of Alaska. He shall also 
consider in each case the recommendation of the divisional board of assessment 
of the division in which the new industry is proposed to be established, which 
recommendation shall be obtained by the applicant in advance of the application 
and attached thereto. After all such factors are taken into consideration, the 
decision of the tax commissioner shall be rendered, subject, however, to final 
approval of the divisional board of assessment. If after studying the tax com- 
missioner’s findings and decisions, the said board, acting by majority of its mem- 
bers, is unable to agree with said decision, it shall, after reasonable notice to the 
tax commissioner and the affected new industry, hold a hearing and make the 
decision, which shall be final, except that when such exemption decision expires, 
the position of the new industry may be reevaluated and extension granted 
within the maximum limits allowed hereunder, in the same manner as provided 
for the granting of the original exemption. 

(3) All exemptions granted hereunder shall be negotiated and consummated 
prior to the initial commencement of production by the applicant. 

(4) Exemptions granted by the tax commissioner hereunder shall be appli- 
cable within or without municipalities, school districts or publie utility districts. 


In 1945 the Territorial legislature created the Alaska Development 
Board to carry om promotional and development activities for the 
Territory. Mr George Sundborg is general manager of the board. 
The board staff is presently engaged in compilation of data for a series 
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of studies on development opportunities offered by various section’ 
of Alaska and this material will be available for interested industrial 
prospects and businessmen. Studies have already been published 
on the Nome, Sitka, Cordova, and Fort Yukon areas and field work 
is presently being done on a study on opportunities in the Anchorage 
area. 

The development board has produced a number of publications 
on Alaska, one of the most popular being a pamphlet called Seeing 
Alaska. The latter has been widely distributed to travel agencies, 
transportation companies, and others in a position to direct tourists 
to Alaska. A documentary film on Alaska, designed for showing to 
business groups, service clubs, and similar stateside organizations, 
has also been released. 

The following up-to-date summary of new enterprises in Alaska 
has been prepared by the board for this report: 


Pulp.—The Ketchikan Pulp & Paper Co., has signed an agreement with the 
United States Forest Service to establish a pulp mill at Ward’s Cove near Ketch- 
ikan which will have a capacity of 550 tons of pulp daily. A timber contract 
running for 50 years has been negotiated with the company which is made up 
of a combination of Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co., of Bellingham, Wash., 
and American Viscose Corp. The development at Ketchikan will cost approxi- 
mately $30 million. ‘The concern has spent nearly $1 million in preliminary work. 
Construction is expected to start early in 1952 and the mill to be in production 
2 years thereafter. Interest has been shown by other concerns in sites at Juneau, 
Sitka, and Thomas Bay near Petersburg. 

Sawmills.—The Juneau Lumber Co., established a small sawmill at Juneau 2 
years ago. This has operated regularly and successfully. An application for a 
certificate of necessity to expand the mill is pending in Washington. Several 
very small new sawmills have been established in interior and westward Alaska. 
The Columbia Lumber Co., has received a certificate of necessity to expand its 
sawmill at Sitka. The Alaska-Wrangell Mills, Ine., began work about | month 
ago to complete the reconstruction of the old sawmill at Wrangell, which was 
formerly operated by the Alaska Asiatie Lumber Co., and which has been idle 
since 1947. The new management plans a large sawmill, planing mill, and dry 
kilns. Active interest has been shown by two other companies with experience 
in the sawmill business outside in additional mills in southeast Alaska. 

Plywood plant.—The Columbia Plywood Co., a subsidiary of the Columbia 
Lumber Co., has obtained a certificate of necessity for construction of Alaska’s 
first plywood plant at Juneau. A site has been obtained and construction is 
expected to start early in 1952. Most of the output of the mill in early vears 
of operation is expected to go into defense construction in Alaska. 

Creosote plant.—Several companies have expressed an interest in establishing 
a timber treating plant in Alaska either in southeast Alaska or at Whittier, or 
Anchorage. No definite commitment has been made to establish such a plant, 
however. 

Bulk cement plant.—The Permanente Cement Co. last year opened a $600,000 
bulk terminal at Anchorage. This facility has resulted in a reduction in the cost 
of cement delivered in the Alaska Railroad Belt. 

Cement manufacturing plant.—Investigations of the feasibility of manufacturing 
cement in Alaska are continuing. A location near Cantwell on the Alaska Rail- 
road is considered likely. 

Cement block plants —Cement block plants have been established within the 
past 3 years and are operating successfully at Anchorage and Fairbanks. 
Pumice block plants—Two plants to manufacture lightweight building block 
of pumicite material have operated at Anchorage. One has gone out of business 
owing to inadequate financing. 

Brick plant.—A brick manufacturing enterprise established at Anchorage in 
1946 recently went out of business owing to inadequate financing. 

Sea-food canneries.—About 20 small sea-food canneries which pack shrimp, 
clams, crabs, and some salmon, have been established in*Alaska in the past 3 
vears at Ketchikan, Craig, Kake, Juneau, Wrangell, Petersburg, Sitka, Pelican, 
Cordova, Seward, and Kodiak. 
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Cold storage planis.— Large new cold storage plants have been established at 
Sand Point in the Shumagin Islands and at Pelican in southeast Alaska. <A large 
cold storage plant is also under construction at Kodiak. 

Tin mine.—The United States Tin Corp., this vear began de ‘velopment of a 


lode tin operation near Cape Prince of Wales on Seward Peninsula. This is the 
only producing tin area in North America. 

Bismuth mine A bismuth mine will begin production shortly as the result of 
development work undertaken over the past 2 vears. This mine is also on 
Seward Peninsula. 

Petroleum.— Active investigation of petroleum prospects in the Katalla- 


Yakataga field are under way this year by the Northern Development Co., and 
the Alaska Petroleum Co. 

Aluminum reduction.— Active pre ‘liminary investigation continues on the pro- 
posal to establish a large aluminum reduction plant near Skagway to utilize 
power which could be produced by diverting water from the upper Yukon River 
through tunnels to tidewater. This development which would cost about $500 
million would produce 750 million pounds of aluminum annually and support 
a permanent population of 20,000. 

Water transportation —The Coastwise Line has provided regular water trans- 
portation service to Alaska since [948 serving Seward, Whittier, Kodiak, and 
Valdez from Pacific coast ports. 

Air transportation.— Numerous route extensions in Alaska have been initiated 
and new States-Alaska service by Alaska Airlines and Pacific Northern Airlines 
approved by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Miscellaneous enterprises—Hundreds of small service establishments have 
entered into business in Alaska within the past 6 vears. Most of these are in 
the Anchorage and Fairbanks areas, 


V. Proacress or Pusitic Works 


On August 11, 1949, this committee considered and favorably re- 
ported a bill to authorize a program of useful public works for the 
development of the Territory of Alaska. The bill became Public Law 
264 of the Eighty-first Congress on August 24, 1949. It is the de- 
clared purpose of the act 
to foster the settlement and increase the permanent residents of Alaska, stimulate 
trade and industry, encourage internal commerce and private investment, de- 
velop Alaskan resources, and provide facilities for community life, through a 
program of useful publie works. 

The administration of the act was delegated to the Administrator 
of General Services but under the President’s reorganization plan of 
May 23, 1950, this function was transferred to the Department of the 
Interior. 

Under provisions of the law the Alaska public works undertakes 
approved projects and the applicant agrees to operate and maintain 
such public works at its own expense and to pay to the United States 
the purchase price for the project which has been agreed upon. It is 
further stipulated by law that 
the purchase price shall in no event be less than 25 per centum nor more than 75 
per centum of the estimated cost or the actual cost, whichever is lesser 


and that 


the aggregate amount agreed to be paid by the applicants under all said agree- 
ments < ill be sufficient in the determination of the Administrator, to enable the 
United States to recover in the aggregate not less than 50 per centum of the total 
estimated cost to the United States of all the public works provided under this 
Act, it being the intent that the Administrator Ae all ultimately recover and cover 
into the miscellaneous receipts approximately one-half of the total Federal funds 
expended for the provision of publie works under this Act. 


90439—1 2 
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The Alaska public works program in Alaska is under the direction 
of Mr. Donald R. Wilson, district director, who has headquarters in 
Juneau. A number of these public works projects under this act were 
visited by your staff member with Mr. Wilson and some of the others 
were visited by the staff member alone. Still others were discussed 
with Mr. Wilson, who pointed out that the applicants’ part of the 
agreement or the purchase price may be spread over annual payments, 
generally a maximum of 20 vears, at 2 percent simple interest. The 
applicant is required to hold an election and pledge bonds. Before 
the application is sent to Washington for final approval it must also 
be accompanied by a statement from the Governor of Alaska as to its 
necessity and the ability of the applicant to pay. 

The impact of the defense program in many Alaska communities 
has been so great that local funds are insufficient to meet the required 

capital improvements. This is particularly true in Fairbanks and 
ioakaane. A number of communities are also taking advantage of 
the law to provide better school facilities. One-half of the 18 projects 
approved in the 1950 program was in the school category. 

The city of Anchorage owns and operates its own water, electric, 
and telephone systems in addition to the normal municipal funetions 
such as streets, sidewalks, sewers, etc. The growth of Anchorage has 
been so great that the city has been unable to keep pace under its 
budgetary limitations. Recently the city installed a completely new 
telephone system and the city has grown so fast under military pressure 
that the system is already taxed to its capacity. Under the public 
works program Anchorage is building new sewers, new schools, and new 
streets and has applied for funds for further improvements including 
a fire station and new water system. <A new school building and new 
sewers are under construction under the program in Fairbanks and 
funds are being sought for a water supply and additional sewers. 
Because of the permafrost, Fairbanks has the added problem of han- 
dling its underground utilities during the winter months and funds are 
being sought for utilidors, which are large conduits which contain 
steam lines, water pipes, and other underground installations. 

In Juneau the present Federal and Territorial Building is over- 
crowded and agencies are widely distributed throughout the capital 
city. Some agencies have branches in three and four places of the 
city. The present Federal and Territorial Building houses the post 
office, offices of the Alaska communication system, headquarters of 
United States Forest Service, United States Fish and Wildlife Service, 
executive office of the Governor of Alaska, offices of the Alaska Devel- 
opment Board, the Federal court, United States commissioner and 
many other agencies. Because of this overcrowding and because 
officials felt there were inefficiencies due to scattering of offices, the 
Territory applied for funds to erect a new Territorial Office Building. 
This building, which was included in the projects visited with Mr. 
Wilson, is rapidly nearing completion and will probably be closed in 
by freezing weather. The cost of the building is $1,200,000. It is 
a five-story structure and is located about one block from the present 
Federal and Territorial Building. Mr. Wilson pointed out that limi- 
tations of Federal and Territorial funds has required the substitution 
of conventional concrete for the granite trim on the office building. 
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‘e elimination of a stone wall in plans for the school building at 
Petersburg and removal of certain features in plans for other projects 
are also necessitated by appropriation reductions. 

The following is a schedule of the Alaska public works program 
under Public Law 264 covering a 3-year period and showing the 
location, type of project, cost and present status. This data was 
supplied by Mr. Wilson during the visit to his office. 


Alaska public works 


1990 PROGRAM 


Percentage 


Location Type Cost Bid opening of com- 
date 
pletion 
Skagway W ater-sewer systems $96, 700 | Aug. 30,1950 5.0 
Fairbanks School 492,600 | July 19, 1950 75.0 
Douglas W ater-sewer systems 69,000 | July 20, 1950 06.0 
Wrangell School 300,000 | Aug. 29, 1951 0 
Naknek do 230,300 | July 19, 1950 14.0 
Dillingham do 271,400 | Aug. 8, 1951 0 
Chugiak do 71, 500 Aug 2.1950 85.0 
Homer do 238,000 | July 11,1951 0 
Ninilchik do 209,100 | July 26, 1951 75.0 
Petersburg do 380, 000 | May 17, 1950 92.0 
Ketchikan Streets 618,000 | Aug. 3, 1950 76.0 
College (Fairbanks) General purpose building 327,000 | May 31, 1950 99.9 
Fairbanks Sewers 180, G00 Mar. 15, 1951 78.0 
Juneau Library 142,000 | Aug. 23, 1950 91.0 
Do Sewers 30,000 | July 26, 1950 100.0 
Anchorage Schools 600,000 | Nov. 15, 1950 28.0 
Do Shops-garages 374,900 Oct 4, 1950 75.0 
Do Streets 245,500 | July 20, 1950 100. 0 
1951 PROGRAM 
Location Type Cost Bid ee ning 
Juneau Territorial office building $1, 200,000 | Mar 1951 
Petersburg Water supply 152,000 | Aug. 8, 1951 
Anchorage 4 Sewers 239. 000 Sept 2 1951 
Do Water distribution system 130, 400 Do 
Kodiak W ater-sewer systems 637, 500 |! Nov. 28, 1951 
Ketchikan Streets 198, 500 |! Oet. 17, 1951 
Seldovia Water supply 85,950 | Sept. 6, 1951 
Fairbanks do 251, 800 |! Dee 1951 
Do Power-plant equipment 221,800 | Sept. 6, 1951 
Hoonah Water supply 64, 500 | Sept. 12, 1951 
Haines W ater-sewer systems 269, 000 |! Dee. 12, 1951 
Cordova Water system 166, 600 Do. 
College University campus utilities 208, 350 |! Nov. 28, 1951 
1951 appropriation hiceing ; i 5, 000, 000 
Withdrawn by Bureau of Budget jue 1, 000, 000 
Reserved temporarily by Bureau of Budget 2, 000, 000 


Subsequently released, March 1952, by Bu- : oe 2, 000, 000 
reau of Budget. 


Estimate, 
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Alaska public works—Continued 


PROPOSED 1952 PROGRAM 


Location Type Estimated 





cost 
Anvik School $151, 300 
Fort Yukon do 465, 000 
Ruby do 150, 500 
Sand Point ..do 233, 000 
Wasilla do 893, 000 
Anchorage Territorial Mines Building 87, O00 
Fairbanks Alaska Housing Authority, sewer system 1, 495, 000 
Anchorage Warehouse 352, 000 
Do Fire station 173 
Mount View (Anchorage Water system SHA, 3 
Eastchester (Anchorage do 657, 500 
Anchorage Schools 1, 000, 000 
Cordova Bulkheads, sewer, and streets 244, 500 
Craig Sewer-water systems 113, 900 
Fairbanks Utilidors 75, 200 
Do School 700. 000 
Juneau Municipal building 579, 000 
Kak School 325, 600 
Ketchikan do 2. 686, 000 
Do Streets and viaduct 1, 975, 000 
Kodiak School 893, 000 
Seward | Sewer system 263, 700 
Sitka School 890, 000 
College (Fairbanks University dormitory 657, 000 
Valdez Sewer system 206, 300 
Wrangell Water-distribution system 235, 400 
Total 16, 067, 200 
Appropriation requested 10, 000, 000 
Appropriation anticipated 7, 000, 000 


VI. Auaska Roap Buitpinc PRoGRAM 


There are three road-building organizations in the Territory of 
Alaska and a conflict involving two of these appears to be taking on 
proportions that may require settlement by top level executive or 
perhaps legislative action. 

The three agencies are the Alaska’ Road Commission (Department 
of the Interior), the Bureau of Public Roads (Department of Com- 
merce), and the Territorial Board of Road Commissioners (Terri- 
torial). 

The Alaska Road Commission was originally founded in 1905 as an 
agency of the War Department. It continued under military manage- 
ment in one form or another until 1932 when Congress transferred its 
duties to the Department of the Interior. In 1948 the Commission 
was reorganized and expanded under Col. John R. Noyes to meet the 
requirements of the military program. When the Commission was 
set up shortly after the turn of the century there were less than 12 
miles of passable wagon roads in the entire Territory. At the present 
time the Territory has over 3,000 miles of truck roads and many winter 
sled roads and trails which connect with some market center. A 

In 1921, by agreement, the United States Bureau of Public Roads 
had established an organization in Alaska to construct and maintain 
roads in the national forests, which are principally in southeast 
Alaska. 

The present conflict involves these two agencies. During the 
Kightieth Congress legislation was proposed to abolish the Alaska 
Road Commission and turn its duties over to the Bureau of Publie 
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Roads. Apparently this was on the assumption, in part, that Federal- 
aid highway legislation was applicable to Alaska as well as the States. 
It was later indicated that the provisions of the Federal-aid highway 
laws were not suitable to Alaska and the proposal to abolish the 
Alaska Road Commission was abandoned. 

At the present time the Alaska Road Commission is responsible for 
the general road-building program in Alaska and also maintains the 
road activity for the National Park Service in McKinley Park. The 
Bureau of Public Roads carries on road activities in the national 
forests. 

The third agency—the Territorial Board of Road Commissioners, 
composed of the Governor, the treasurer, and the highway engineer 
of the Territory, is more of a local nature and expends moneys in the 
roads, airfields, water, and harbor facilities fund provided by the 
Territorial legislature and collected as taxes on motor vehicles and 
motor fuel oil. 

A detailed analysis of these taxes and the expenditure of these 
Territorial funds appear as appendix C of this report. 


THE TERRITORY’S VIEW 


The Territorial government also enters into the conflict, contending 
that the Bureau of Public Roads constructs its roads on too high a 
standard for a pioneer country and that it should lower its standards 
to permit the building of more miles of roads at a smaller cost per 
mile. 

Congress has recently authorized the expenditure of $7 million in 
special forest highway funds for highway extension and improvement 
in the Tongass National Forest in southeast Alaska. The specific 
projects to be undertaken under this authority have been selected by 
the United States Forest Service and the Bureau of Publie Roads. 
They entail the reconstructing and gravel surfacing of 9.1 miles and 
bituminous paving of 13.4 miles in the Ketchikan area; the recon- 
structing and bituminous paving of 5.3 miles, gravel surfacing of 6.6 
miles, new construction of 1.3 miles, and the building of two bridges 
in the Sitka area; reconstructing and bituminous paving of 8.6 miles, 
eravel surfacing of 15.1 miles, and new construction of 6.5 miles in the 
Juneau area; and the construction and gravel surfacing of a total of 
9.9 miles of short spur roads in the three areas. Estimates on the 
costs of this work will range as high as $206,922 per mile for new 
construction. 

When this program was submitted by the division engineer of the 
Bureau of Public Roads to the Territorial board of road commissioners 
for approval in line with the usual procedure under the Forest High- 
way Act, the Territorial board consisting of the Governor, the treas- 
urer, and the highway engineer, dec lined its approval asking instead 
that more of the authorization be used to construct new mileage. 

The views of the Territorial government are set forth in recent 
letters to the regional director of the United States Forest Service and 
the Commissioner of the Bureau of Public Roads and which appear as 
appendix D-1 and appendix D-2 of this report. 
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REPORT CITES DIFFERENCES 


The interagency road-building problem has become so acute that 
it is necessary to enter into compacts concerning the construction of 
certain roads where the two were involved. The first of these com- 
pacts was in 1948 involving the Turnagain Arm Road, to link Anchor- 
age and Seward. New agreements were entered into in 1950 for the 
paving of this road and also for the Sterling Highway near Cordova 
These agreements specified the jurisdiction of each agency. 

Colonel Noyes was recently recalled to active duty in the Depart- 
ment of Defense but before resigning as head of the Alaska Road 
Commission he issued a 3-year report of operations covering 1949, 
1950, and 1951. 

This report deals at length with this problem as well as setting forth 
the past performance and future proposals of the road commission. 
Because of its importance a copy has been obtained and is available 
in committee files to any member of the committee. 

Discussing this clash of views over the type of roads needed in 
Alaska, Colonel Noyes made the following statement on page 36 of 
his report under the heading “The conflict of standards” 

The excess cost of the Seward-Mile 58 Road is principally caused by excessive 
amounts of cut and fill, excessive cost of bridges, and what might be called beauti- 
fication of the right-of-way; in other words, burning of stumps, obliteration of old 
roads, and similar procedures undoubtedly contributing to the beauty of the 
resulting highway but not considered necessary elsewhere in Alaska. Thus the 
Department of the Interior is placed in a position of having its appropriated funds 
used in such a manner by the Bureau of Public Roads as not only to spend major 
sums unnecessarily but to produce results in comparison with which the Depart- 


ment of the Interior’s own roads might show to a disadvantage. No justification 
is seen for this action on the part of the Bureau. 


PRACTICAL ECONOMIES OBSERVED AT FAIRBANKS 


While in Fairbanks your staff member had an opportunity to spend 
considerable time with District Engineer K. F. Goodson, in charge 
of the Alaska Road Commission projects in that area, and was very 
much impressed with the lengths to which that office is going to return 
the greatest benefit possible from every dollar appropriated. 

Full use is bei ‘ing made of Government surplus property, formerly 
used by the military and by careful advance planning numerous 
economies are being put _ ope ration. At the Fairbanks depot of 
the road commission there are about 10 warehouses, each requiring a 
warehouseman in charge. It is planned to consolidate these in one 
large warehouse relieving most of these men for work elsewhere. Also 
at this depot a system has been adopted of keeping extra truck and 
tractor motors, rebuilt and otherwise, on hand and ready for use. 
This eliminates taking a truck out of service for long periods of time 
while awaiting delivery of parts from some distant center. The 
practice of building trailer sleds for use of engineering crews is also 
resulting in a saving, it is indicated. Formerly temporary buildings 
were erected for these crews and these were torn down as these en- 
gineer crews moved ahead, necessitating new buildings in the advanced 
area. Under the present system quarters are maintained in trailers 
mounted on mud-boat-type runners and they can be pulled from place 
to place by tractors. 
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While on this visit, several projects were iospected and an oppor- 
tunity was afforded to see at first hand the attempts of the road 
commission to open up roads to those areas which have recently been 
covered by homestead or home-site applications. Notonly are attempts 
being made to open farm-to-market roads but also open roads into 
areas where there are children requiring school-bus rides to schools. 

During the long winter months children go to school and come home 
in the dark and many times in subzero weather. Many of these same 
children walk several miles across country to the bus route. 

In many instances settlers are so eager to have access to a road 
leading out of their homesteaded lands that they are willing to pay the 
expense themselves, rather than await an allocation of Federal appro- 
priations for such a road. 

The following petition is typical of many received by the Alaska 
Road Commission. When practical and possible and when equip- 
ment can be spared, the commission sometimes puts its men and equip- 
ment out on such a basis. 

The petition below was filed with Mr. Godson at the Fairbanks 
office during the time your staff member was there. There were 11 
signatures to the petition. 

We, the undersigned, do hereby petition the Alaska Road Commission for 
equipment and an operator to work on the proposed Chena Hot Springs Road so 
that said road will be passable. We, the undersigned, among many others, are 
now suffering a hardship in getting into our land and, under the present condition, 
it is impossible to send our children to school because of lack of a passable road. 
At the present there are nine children of grade-school age which will be trans- 
ported over said road. We, the undersigned, also agree to pay to the Alaska 
Road Commission the sum of $35 per day for the fuel costs and for the opeiator’s 
wages * * * for a total cost of $300. We, the undersigned, also agree that 
other contributions to this construction fund will be forthcoming in order to raise 
the fund to $500. We, the undersigned, earnestly hope that the Alaska Road 
Commission will comply with this request and begin construction at the earliest 
possible date * * * for the sake of the many residents that have signed 
previous petitions requesting the need of said road. 

Since this committee is charged with certain phases of the develop- 
ment of Alaska it will no doubt be interested in a late report on the 
road program, wherein certain new areas are opened as the result of 
highway construction. A report on the 1951 road-building program 
of the Alaska Road Commission is submitted with this material and 
appears as appendix E. 

Following the resignation of Colonel Noyes, as the result of bis 
recall to duty in the Army, Angelo F. Ghiglione, chief engineer, was 
appointed commissioner of public roads. 


VII. Tue Ataska Raiiroap 


One of the witnesses who appeared before the subcommittee during 
its hearings at Anchorage in 1947 complained of the Alaska trans- 
portation situation, saving, “I ride on the antiquated dinky line called 
the Alaska Railroad.”’ 

That couldn’t be said now. 

Today comfortable, streamlined coaches pulled by modern Diesel 
motors wind through tunnels, around mountainsides, and across vast 
sub-Arctic wilderness over a standard roadbed between Anchorage 
and Fairbanks. 

The federally owned Alaska Railroad is rapidly meeting the present- 
day concept of transportation. The rehabilitation program for the 
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main line between Anchorage and Fairbanks is practically completed. 
New 115-pound steel rails have replaced the badly battered 70-pound 
rails. Treated ties, scientifically spaced, have taken the place of 
obsolete untreated ties. Power-consuming curves and grades have 
been reduced or eliminated, steel and concrete bridges and trestles 
have replaced many wooden structures, and with the aid of bull- 
dozers and dynamite, hillsides have been cut back to reduce danger 
from rock and snow slides. With these and such other improvements 
as better terminal facilities, improved repair shops, and more ware- 
houses, the Alaska Railroad appears ready to meet the challenge of 
Territorial progress and the immediate national defense development. 

The rehabilitation program which was started in 1948 is in its 
final stages insofar as the Fairbanks-Anchorage section is concerned. 

The Alaska Railroad is probably one of the most unusual govern- 
ment-owned railroads in the world. Its task is not confined to haul- 
ing passengers and freight over the 536 miles of track. It also oper- 
ates a river-boat line which affords the only means of carrying pro- 
visions to thousands of inland Alaska natives. It operates a national 
park hotel and a sightseeing service. It maintains power plants, 
docks, mess halls, dormitories, hotels, housing developments, laundries, 
and has many other functions. 

Your staff member traveled over practically every mile of track 
operated by the railrodd. However, the trip was not made in one of 
the comfortable, streamlined coaches which afford the conveniences 
of modern Stateside trains. The trip was made by railmobile, which 
afforded an opportunity to stop at any point at any time to view the 
various installations and improvements. 

This inspection trip was with Col. J. P. Johnson, general manager 
of the Alaska Railroad, who has the reputation of ‘‘living” the rail- 
road—devoting most of his waking hours to its development. This 
reputation was repeatedly reflected in conversations that ensued 
when we stopped to visit with a section gang, or at a railroad dormi- 
tory or mess hall, in a warehouse, on a barge-line dock, or at some 
other railroad installation. 


TONNAGE AND REVENUES INCREASE 


During the fiscal year which just ended (June 30, 1951) the railroad 
set an 8-year record for the number of revenue tons carried and its 
freight revenue was the second highest of any of the same 8-year 
period. 

During the fiscal year 1951 the Alaska Railroad carried 1,093,726 
tons of revenue freight at a freight revenue totaling $12,487,587. 
This amount is an increase of over $3 million above the 1950 fiscal 
year. Passenger revenues were also up as nearly 8,000 more pas- 
sengers used the trains last fiscal year than in the year before. 

The net railway operating income for the fiscal year 1951 was 
$391,435, as compared to only $31,702 in 1950. 

Arrangements have been made for members of the committee to 
receive a detailed statement covering not only the actual railroad 
operations but the other functions carried on by the railroad for the 
1951 fiscal year. 

The following, however, is a summary of the report on rail-line 
revenues and expenses: 


wy — 
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The Alaska Railroad annual report of rail-line revenues and expenses 


Fiscal year 








1951 1950 

Mileage 

1. Miles of road operated 536 536 
Operating revenues 

2. Freight $12, 660, 189 $9, 430, 145 

3. Passenger 638, 168 433, 952 

1. Mail 71, 308 92, 425 

5. Express 67, 730 70, 181 

6. All other operating revenues 1, 553, 001 1, 169, 699 

7. Railway operating revenues 14, 990, 391 11, 206, 372 


Operating expenses 


8. Maintenance of way and structures 4,441, 540 2, 570, 781 
9. Maintenance of equipment 2, 617, 828 2, 376, 857 
10. Traffic 5 585 75, 305 
11. Transportation 5, 801, 575 4. 688, 006 
12. Miscellaneous operations 937, 310 S80, 129 
13. General 742, 172 628, 75¢ 
14. Railway operating expenses 14. 599. O10 11. 219, 834 
Income items 
15. Net revenue from railway operations 391, 381 76, 538 
18. Equipment rents 1 52, 946 14, 836 
20. Net railway operating income 338, 435 1, 702 


! Deduct 
The following is an analysis of the freight hauled: 


The Alaska Railroad analysis of revenue fre ight traffic, 12 months ende 1 June 30.1951 


Source and commodity group Cars ns Re 

U.S.A f $711 47 2? $5. 280. 170. 68 
Products of agriculture 127 3 438 32 116.83 
Animals and products 7 206) 2, 683. 52 
Products of mines 3. 655 186, 734 467. 545. 20 
Products of forest 726 20, 776 130, 351.7 
Manufactures and miscellaneou 7. 960 912. 121 } HA9, B78, 82 
Class A freight (special rates 2, 236 48, O52 QR7, 796. 61 

Other Government freight 28 7. 181 123. 360. 68 
Products of agriculture ' 11 125. 40 
Animals and products 1 : 174 ( 
Products of mines is 2 O36 7 G79. 94 
Products of forest 32 782 10. 206. 9 
Manufactures and miscellaneous 24 4, 347 105. OS4 

Commercial freight 17, 162 558, 8O 5 445. 036. 2 
Products of agriculture 269 ). 743 78. 511. 72 
Animals and products 5 sl 12, 263. 98 
Products of mines 2. RH5 136, O64 150. 630. 86 
Products of forests 2.912 OO, 439 760. 511 7 
Manufactures and miscellaneous 11, 081 325,208 | 4, 143, 118.34 


The railroad operates boats from Nenana along the Tanana. and 
Yukon Rivers carrving supplies to civilians and to military installa- 
tions. The barge-line losses are reflected in the following table: 


River-hoat operations 


Ye ' Expense R 
1948 117 $180, 557 &102. 934 
1949 “ 5, 300 169, YS 13, 720 
L950 6, 209 187, 859 15, 208 
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The last rate increase of the Alaska Railroad was in 1937. Since 
that time, railroad officials estimate, average wage and material prices 
huve increased 141 percent. Below is a table showing some of the 
increases involved in the operation of the railroad: 


” . Percent 

1937 | 1961 | increase 
Section labor (month) ; z fad 1 $121.16 2 $386.53 | 219 
Shop mechanic (month = ie a ' 200. 00 2485.35 | 143 
Coal (ton) ; ; 3.15 8. 95 184 
Diesel fuel (gallon) 4 ‘ O85 . 132 55 
Steel (ton) . 117.00 | 182. 60 ob 
Rail (ton) 5; : 3 52.00 93. 51 80 
Lumber (1,000 board feet 31. 00 11.15 | 259 
Ties (each) 1.10 3. 41 210 
Newsprint (ton) * 45.00 116.00 | 158 


6-day week. 
2 5-day week. 
3 1928, 
41946. 


RAILROAD RATES 


The complaint is frequently made concerning the “excessively’’ 
high freight rates charged for railroad transportation by the Alaska 
Railroad. The following is the comparison of rates charged by the 
Alaska Railroad and the rate charged in the States. Stateside rates 
are computed on a 470-mile haul, and the Fairbanks rate on a 420- 
mile haul, since these are the nearest comparable distances that could 
be used under tariff schedules. 


Carload rates 


{Rates are in cents per 100 pounds] 


Anchorage Fairbanks 

Flour 

Alaska Railroad 37 92 

States 84 223 
Structural iron 

Alaska Railroad 98 231 

States S4 223 
Mining machinery 

Alaska Railroad 74 185 

States 84 223 
Vehicles 

Alaska Railroad 121 212 

States 167 378 
Refrigerators 

Alaska Railroad 112 277 

States 100 267 
Furniture: 

Alaska Railroad 130 323 

States 117 | 2 
Liquor 

Alaska Railroad 112 277 

States 100 267 
Fertilizer: 

Alaska Railroad 37 | 60 

States 2 sY 
Insulating material 

Alaska Railroad 52 185 

States 59 223 
W allboard: 

Alaska Railroad 33 | 116 

States 59 223 
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FUTURE OF PORTAGE-SEWARD DIVISION 


One part of this assignment involved the question of whether the 
railroad was still of the opinion that the section of line from Seward 
to Portage, south of Anchorage, should be abandoned. Officials of 
the rallroad are of the same opinion as expressed when the committee 
was in Alaska in 1947, and that is that it would be in the interest of 
economy to abandon this section of the line instead of expending 
approximately $17,000,000 to carry the rehabilitation to that section. 

The line from Portage to Seward was traveled as a part of the 
assignment, and the various problems and conditions were poiited 
out by Colonel Johnson. There are many curves to be reduced, 
trestles to be constructed, new ballast to be installed along with new 
rails and ties, if this branch is to be brought up to the standard of the 
Anchorage-Fairbanks division. 

Some of the steel rails now in use date back to 1910, and a part of 
the road is on the original roadbed built in 1904. On some of the 
trestles so much piling has been driven to support the track that there 
is no little room for more piling. 

It was definitely established by your staff member that trucking 
firms are already soliciting freight business in Anchorage, proposing 
to haul the freight from the docks in Seward to Anchorage by truck 
over a new road now under construction. This truck operation will 
undoubtedly considerably reduce the railroad revenue for that section, 


because trucks offer door-to-door delivery at rates lower than rail 
rates. 


If the rail line between Portage and sea rd were abandoned, 
it is proposed to have ships unload at Whittier, a port east of Portage, 
now operated by the Army. A railroad line extends from the main 
line at Portage to Whittier. 

It has been pointed out that if the longshoremen were shifted from 
Seward to Whittier and civilians assigned to operate the dock instead 
of soldiers, the operation could be carried on at a considerable saving 
and the soldiers now doing longshoremen’s duties returned to military 
service. The port of Whittier is an ice-free all-year-around deep- 
water port. It was placed in operation in the fall of 1943 when the 
Alaska Railroad completed the necessary tunnels. The military au- 
thorities transferred the buildings and equipment to the railroad in 
December 1945 and about 5 months later the port was closed com- 
pletely. The Army reopened the port in September 1946. 

There is sentiment outside the realm of the railroad for the utiliza- 
tion of the port of Whittier by the railroad. Several organizations 
have gone on record for such a change. The Anchorage Building and 
Construction Trades Council (AFL) recently advised the Secretary 
of the Interior that— 

It seems unusual to lose the added efficiency of new cars and engines by failure 
to use them from the port of Whittier which not only has better facilities but is 52 
miles closer to tidewater from the rail belt. 

Military authorities in Alaska, however, contend the Portage- 
Seward line is an important defense line and they oppose abandonment. 

They are making extensive improvements in the way of permanent 
buildings and improved warehouses at Whittier. The port is sur- 
rounded by mountains and the buildings are being built on the moun- 
tainside. Natural facilities exist for possible sea-train docks. 
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Two suggestions were passed along for consideration in event this 
question should reach the committee in one form or another. 

One was that the Secretary of the Interior be requested to have a 
disinterested group of engineers canvass all phases of the problem, 
including savings in Federal funds that might be realized as the result 
of the Government abandoning the Portage-Seward branch. 

The other is that in event it is decided to extend the rehabilitation 
program to the Portage-Seward division, the Army assign several 
divisions from its engineers to do the necessary bulldozing and grading. 
Since these troops must be trained anyway, it was pointed out that 
they could get their training along the ‘vailroad and at the same time 
the Government would realize a saving in construction costs. 


VIII. DeveLopMENTs IN AGRICULTURE 


Considerable headway has been made in agriculture since the Sub- 
committee on Territories and Insular Possessions visited Alaska 
1947. Because of the manerenine publicity given agricultural activi- 
ties in the Matanuska Valley near Anchorage and since most of the 
members of the committee are Sunilies with that activity, your staff 
member did not spend time there but instead contacted individual 
homestead farmers who have been grubbing out their own existence. 

Most interesting developments were found in the Fairbanks area, 
less than 150 miles from the Arctic Cirele. In this area farmers are 
taking the lead and many of them are operating their own experi- 
mental farms, although the United States Department of Agriculture 
experimental station i at'méarby College, Alaska. In the past there 
has been criticism among some Alaska farmers to the effect that they 
were not getting full benefit from the Fairbanks Experiment Station 
for the amount of tax dollars invested by the Government. The criti- 
cism has been threefold: (1) That there was too much effort spent in 
raising commodities that could be used at the nearby University of 
Alaska for feeding s.udents; (2) that the experimental station was over- 
concentrating on development of grains whereas some farmers felt 
additional study should be given to development of strains of truck 
crops that could be grown quickly in view of the short growing season ; 
and (3) that specialists at the station did not remain there long enough 
to complete studies which would be of benefit to the Alaska farmers. 

Farmers interviewed indicated some improvements and changes in 
policies which they hope will work to their benefit. 

Alaska truck farmers have no difficulty disposing of their crops in 
the Fairbanks and Anchorage areas. While the armed services are 
big customers for these crops, the prejudice against certain crops due 
to careless handling in the earlier days of the Territory’s agricultural 
development is being broken down and many stores now feature home- 
grown products. 

Like farmers in the States, Alaska farmers are having their labor 
difficulties due to competition with high wages paid for labor on con- 
struction projects. Land clearing is also an expensive item. Home- 
steaders in the Fairbanks area informed m> tha‘ costs for clearing land 
today ranges from $50 to $200 an acre depending on the density of 
cover. Farmers here make every effort to save the top six inches of 
soil on the cleared land as it is the most valuable. Tractors and bull- 
dozers used for clearing are equipped with a searifier blade which leaves 
the top soil on the field. 
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One of the factors to be taken into consideration in farming in the 
Fairbanks area, generally referred to as the Tanana-Yukon section 
after the two major rivers which flow through it, is permafrost. The 
ground is permanently frozen the year around below a certain depth. 


WIDE VARIETY OF TRUCK CROPS 


The farm of Paul Elbert, on the Farmer’s Loop Road out of Fair- 
banks, offered one of the greatest varieties of truck-garden crops of 
any that were visited. Here are the crops growing on this farm at the 
time of the visit: Asparagus, beans, beets, broccoli, cabbage, carrots, 
celery, cauliflower, corn, eggplant, lettuce, onions, parsnips, peas, pota- 
toes, raspberries, radishes, rhubarb, squash, strawberries, tomatoes, 
and turnips. In addition, a chokecherry tree bearing edible cherries 
for jam had been developed. 

Mr. Elbert has been on his farm for 10 years and for the most part 
carried on his own plant-breeding experiments. This year he is grow- 
ing a special strain of potatoes which bears promise of producing a 
fine crop. Making inquiries at a number of restaurants in Alaska, I 
learned that earlier potato farmers had hurt their local markets by 
the careless manner in which the crop was sent to market. In more 
recent years farmers who have adopted a grading policy have had a 
more ready market for their potatoes. New strains being developed 
are eliminating the earlier complaint that the Alaska-type potato was 
too watery for restaurant use. Mr. Elbert has also developed a 
method of planting celery which eliminates the necessity of banking 
dirt around the stalk to bleach the plant. 

Another interesting farm visited is that of John Holm, a homesteader 
who has been in Alaska 5 years and is rated as one of the more aggres- 
sive young farmers. ‘The Holm place on Steese Highway toward the 
Arctic Circle is a typical homestead lay-out with a tar-paper-covered 
building for a home and no elaborate mechanical equipment for culti- 

vation. Both Mr. and Mrs. Holm have college degrees and Mrs. Holm 
was one of the first women to travel the Alaska Highway when it was 
opened for public travel and when gasoline stations-and travel accom- 
modations were practically nonexistent. They are modern pioneers. 

While engaged in truck farming, the Holms are presently engaged 
in exchanging ideas with sub-Arctie region farmers of other countries. 
They are now growing a number of berry bushes and other crops, the 
plants or seeds for which come from Sweden and Finland. 


IRRIGATION EXPERIMENT 


Another homestead farmer who is moving ahead with valuable ex- 
periments is Elmore Canaday at Milepost 35 on the Richardson High- 
way southeast of Fairbanks and on the Little Salchet River. Mr. 
Canaday and his two sons are associated together in their develop- 
ment and each has a 160-acre tract. Ninety acres have been cleared. 

Besides many of the truck crops referred to in discussing other 
farms, Mr. Canaday and his sons have also gone in for growing bar- 
ley, wheat, and oats with considerable success. 

During this season Mr. Canaday has also experimented with irriga- 
tion and is so convinced that such a project can be carried out in 
Alaska on a larger scale that he has applied for a water permit to 
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expand his experiment. During this year he has used a small electric 
pump to lift the water from a stream into a wooden trough. Other 
troughs carry the water to the plots to be irrigated. The 21-year 
average rainfall in the Fairbanks area is only 12.23 inches. 

Most of the people visited have a strong and almost unshakeable 
conviction that there is an agricultural future for Alaska and here and 
there one finds a college-trained person carrying on interesting plant- 
life experiments. One such person is Paul A. Connell, a fire guard 
for the Bureau of Land Management. His headquarters is at Cen- 
tral House, Alaska, about 40 miles from the Arctic Circle. Mr. Con- 
nell believes hardwood can be developed in Alaska and is carrying on 
experiments with seedlings. Between these seedlings he has planted 
cabbage plants, tomato plants, and potatoes as he is familiar with the 
characteristics of each. By observing their growth or death along- 
side the seedling he hopes to determine the “factors best suited for 
development of a hardwood crop in Alaska. 

Mr. Connell is disturbed at the increasing number of fires in the 
Arctic Circle-Yukon River area and believes many of them are of 
incendiary origin. 

DR. BENSIN’S EXPERIMENTS 


Some highly important contributions to agriculture in Alaska have 
been made by Dr. B. M. Bensin, former agronomist at the Fairbanks 
Experiment Station. More recently he has been carrying on successful 
experiments with solar radiators and reflectors and this activity was 
reported in a recent issue of one of the Nation’s leading news magazines. 

For the last 5 years Dr. Bensin has been making microclimatological 
observations and experiments having to do with various agencies 
affecting soil temperatures and plant growth. Your staff member 
contacted Dr. Bensin at Circle Hot Springs, toward the Arctic Circle 
from Fairbanks and went over several of his experimental fields with 
him. A series of photographs of this work was taken by our staff 
member and these are on file with the committee. 

Dr. Bensin’s recent studies have been devoted to the climate of the 
lower layer of air adjacent to the ground and the soil affected by it. 
He points out that in clearing the land a new microclimate is created 
in that land and that black soil is the best absorber and best radiator 
of solar energy. 

Coal dust, easily obtainable in the Fairbanks area from the lignite 
deposits in the Healy Valley, has been put to a dual use by Dr. Bensin. 
In the first place he has used coal dust successfully in the removal of 
snow from garden fields in the spring. He has found that by spreading 
coal dust over these snow-covered fields at the rate of about 1 pound 
per square yard the snow can be removed in about 2 weeks and well 
in advance of the time it would normally melt. 

This operation is usually carried on in April, which is considered 
Alaska’s brightest month of the year with 68 percent of possible sun- 
shine hours. The melting action that takes place is due to the absorp- 
tion of radiant heat and of the sun increasing the temperature on the 
surface of the snow cover. 

Many of the truck crop plants are started in cold frames and then 
transplanted. Dr. Bensin has found that coal dust can be used to 
increase absorption and radiation of heat by the soil. This is done by 
spreading the dust over the soil. Where coal dust is not available he 
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has suggested soot, pulverized charcoal, dark brown muck, or decom- 
posed peat moss. He pointed out, however, that coal dust, when 
available, is much to be preferred because of its lower specific heat. 
His findings show that temperature of the soil can be raised from 4 to 
5 degrees in these black-coated fields and that not only is the soil 
temperature raised but also the temperature of the layer of air immedi- 
ately above the soil. Thus not only is the growth of roots stimulated 
but also the growth of the leaves. 

Plant growth is further stimulated by the use of reflectors, particu- 
larly for tomatoes, beans, squashes, cucumbers, and celery. The 
reflector, which is placed beside the plant, consists of a sheet of 
corrugated metal with a black heat-absorbing strip painted at the 
top and an aluminum-painted strip beneath this to reflect the heat. 
Metalfoil similar to that used by housewives in the kitchen is presently 
being used in experiments. This is tacked on the boards used as 
reflectors. The proper location of these reflectors can be determined 
by the use of a mirror. 

In addition to increasing the soil and air temperatures, these re- 
flectors increase the light intensity on sunny days. In the Fairbanks 
area there is a total average of 839 sunshine hours during June, July, 
and August or an average of 9 hours daily. Dr. Bensin considers 
these to be the working hours for the solar reflectors. He advised 
your staff member that during these sunshine hours light intensity 
may be increased from 3 to 5 times by the use of aluminum reflectors, 


NEW GRAINS DEVELOPED 


This year the Alaska Agricultural Experiment Station released for 
the first time Edda barley and Golden Rain oats for growing in 
Alaska. 

Edda is an introduction from Sweden with which the station has 
been experimenting. This spring 200 bushels of this new variety 
were made available for distribution to farmers in the barley-growing 
areas Of Alaska. This strain is early, stiff-strawed, high-yielding and 
of good quality, according to the experiment station. It is considered 
equal in feeding value to similar varieties grown in Stateside. This 
seed was obtained primarily from contracted plantings made by the 
Montana Agricultural Experiment Station and a seed grower in Idaho. 
The new variety was released to Swedish growers in 1943 and tried 
in Alaska in nurseries in 1945. Based on experiment-station tests 
and computations, Edda produced about 39! bushels to the acre. In 
the same tests Olli barley yielded 34.9 bushels per acre. 

This year for the first time the experiment station is recommending 
Golden Rain oats to Alaska growers and 600 bushels were made 
available for distribution to farmers on the Matanuska Valley and the 
Tanana Valley this year. These are the principal oat-producing areas 
of Alaska. These seeds came from the same source as the Edda 
barley. It was tested extensively at the two experiment stations last 
year and also on numerous cooperative farms. In 5-year tests Golden 
Rain averaged 69.8 bushels to the acre at Matanuska and 77.4 bushels 
to the acre at Fairbanks. Agriculture officials feels it is well adapted 
to the grain-growing areas of the Territory. Because of the short 
growing season they feel Edda provides the best available combination 
of vie lding ability and earliness. 
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Descriptive booklets Edda Barley for Alaska and Golden Rain 
Oats for Alaska, which were issued in April this year, were brought 
back by your staff member and placed in committee files in event any 
committee member is interested in more technical information on 
these two developments. 

Also brought back for possible committee reference are two studies 
dealing with Dr. Bensin’s experiments. They are Problems of Agri- 
cultural Microclimatology in Alaska and Growing Warm Season 
Vegetables in Alaska. Both were printed this year. 


HOMESTEAD AND HOME-SITE FIGURES 


A number of factors have contributed to the decrease in the number 
of homestead claims filed on in recent years, according to the officials 
interviewed. One is that prospective homesteaders are attracted 
to the high wages paid by contractors and consequently file for a home 
site of 5 acres or less instead of a homestead up to 160 acres. 

A comparison of applications for homesteads and home sites in 
Alaska in the last five fiscal years follows: 


Year Homesteads Home sites 
1947 ‘ r 257 |... ‘ 
1948 : ‘ 3 _ 446 26 
1049___.. a2 duinvntidee bbe te és 376 | 169 
1950 a ‘ io ie ; 274 873 


1951 - _- a . “ sions cedcocsne “ 178 | 1, 126 


IX. AtaskA Heatran PrRoGRAM 


The Alaska Department of Health, under Dr. C. Earl Albrecht, 
health commissioner, is another example of how the Alaska frontier 
is being pushed back. 

As one travels in Alaska and discusses general affairs of the Terri- 
tory with its citizens, it is apparent that Alaskans are becoming more 
health-conscious, realizing that health is a basic requirement for sound 
economic development. 

Despite the serious shortage of trained professional public-health 
workers, wide dispersion of the population, the presence of numerous 
geographical barriers, and the lack of adequate road networks, the 
Alaska Department of Health has made much progress during the 6 
years of its existence. 

The health department has broken the frontier all along the line 
as far as health services are concerned. By rail, by motor, and by 
ship the health department has moved into isolated settlements in 
the most ambitious attempt ever made in the Territery to better 
health conditions among both the native and white population of 
Alaska. 

Since the committee was last in Alaska, an extensive program of 
health service through mobile units has been put in operation by Dr. 
Albrecht. 

The original unit was motorship Hygiene, a small surplus-preperty 
vessel ac quired by the department in 1944 and equipped to give 
public health, medical, nursing, and X-ray services to communities 
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in southeastern Alaska. More than 3,600 individuals received chest- 
X-rays from this unit in 1950. 

A sister ship, motor vessel Health, was outfitted in April 1949, 
and has been operating from southeast Alaska as far north as Cook 
Inlet. 

Motor vessel Yukon Health was put in service in September 1949 
and was assigned to the lower Yukon River communities. 

In general, these units carry a staff which includes a doctor of 
medicine, dentist and dental hygienist, public-health nurse, X-ray 
laboratory technician, and the ship’s crew. 

The railroad health unit was outfitted and began operations as a 
mobile clinic in November of 1949. Two railroad cars were provided 
to meet the needs, and for the first time many persons residing in 
small communities along the route of the Alaska Railroad began 
receiving public health, medicine, and dental service. The staff of 
Yukon Health is transferred to the railroad unit during the late fall, 
winter, and early spring periods when that vessel cannot operate. 

A small-arms truck has been converted into a mobile motor medical 
unit and carries health services to persons living along the Glenn, 
Richardson, Tok, and Alaska Highways. It is staffed by a physician, 
public-health nurse, and driver-X-ray technician. 

Tuberculosis continues to be the largest single health problem in 
Alaska; and, while the health department carries on treatment of 
those known to have the disease, these mobile units are credited with 
a valuable contribution in locating new cases sufficiently early to 
institute prompt treatment either at home or in the hospital, causing 
possible arrest of the affliction. 

At the close of the 1950 fiscal year there were 5,509 cases listed in the 
tuberculosis case register, of which 3,300 had been added during the 
calendar year and 635 added during the first 6 months of 1950. This 
larger number for 1949 was due to the case-finding activities through 
mobile units and other mass chest X-rays surveys in areas not pre- 
viously covered. 

Recent enactments of the Territorial legislature place the Alaska 
Health Department on the same legal level as many of the States 
insofar as a sound health program is concerned 

Legislation has been enacted in recent sessions for premarital and 
prenatal blood tests, financial assistance for hospital construction and 
operation, uniform vital statistics, physical examination for workers 
entering the Territory for employment, uniform pure food and drug 
regulations, better control of sale of narcotics, and stream-pollution 
control. 

The health department also has an active program in behalf of 
crippled children. At the end of the 1950 fiscal year the re were 866 
children with crippling conditions on the crippled children’s register. 
It is estimated that 80 percent of the cases receiving hospital care 
under the crippled children’s program are victims of bone tuberculosis, 
a condition frequently found in homes where pulmonary tuberculosis 
cases exist. Prior to 1947 all children hospitalized under the crippled 
children’s program had to be sent out of Alaska for treatment, but in 
that year the Alaska Native Service opened the Territory’s first ortho- 
pedic hospital. Several other hospitals now have units for crippled 
children. During the 1950 fiseal year 113 crippled children were 
hospitalized and 87 children were on the urgent waiting list. 

90439—51-——3 
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PROBLEM OF MENTALLY ILL 


In three cities—Anchorage, Fairbanks, and Juneau—citizens who 
were interviewed on general conditions in Alaska voluntarily brought 
up the subject of the care of the mentally ill and insane. There ap- 
pears to be a growing dissatisfaction over the manner in which persons 
in this category are treated. Alaska now has no facilities for care of 
the insane, but persons so adjudged are taken to the United States 
for treatment. Those charged with the handling of these cases are 
strongly urging the construction of a hospital within the Territory 
for the treatment of mentally ill. Delegate Bartlett has introduced 
H. R. 4966 covering this subject. 

Dr. Albrecht reviewed this entire problem during the conference in 
his office, and he feels that, from the standpoint of the patient, his 
treatment, his family, and the Territory, there should be a mental 
hospital in Alaska. He points out also that in many instances it is 
an advantage in the treatment of a mentally ill person to have his 
loved ones near him, whereas this is not generally possible when the 
patients are sent to the States. 

At the present time Alaska’s mentally ill who have been adjudged 
insane are taken to Morningside Hospital, located at Portland, Oreg. 
For the last 45 years the Government has had a contract arrangement 
with this institution for treatment of the insane of Alaska. 

During 1948 the cost to the Government of the care of these persons 
was $436,900, and during 1949 the cost was $481,100. 

In 1948, 24 patients died, 15 were discharged, 7 were transferred, 
9 paroled, and 338 patients (245 males and 93 females) remained under 
care. 

In 1949, 34 patients died, 27 discharged, 2 paroled, 3 transferred or 
deported, 3 returned from parole, and 328 patients (237 males and 
91 females) remained. 

Late in 1949 an investigating committee was designated by the 
Department of the Interior to study this problem, and its membership 
included the Alaska health commissioner and a leading psychiatrist. 

In its findings this committee said: 

The present method of detaining, committing, transporting, and treating persons 
resident in Alaska who become mentally ill is highly unsatisfactory. It is archaic 
and utterly out of line with present concepts and methods of psychiatric treatment, 
reflecting the practices and attitudes of an era when persons who became mentally 
ill or psychotically disturbed where commonly ‘‘apprehended,”’ ‘‘adjudged insane,” 
and removed from society by being placed in seclusion in “‘asylums’’ which were 
custodial institutions rather than treatment centers. 

The fundamental principle of contract care of mental patients in proprietary 
institutions is wrong. It has long been outmoded in the United States, and no 
situation comparable to the one which pertains with respect to the treatment of 
Alaskan patients exists elsewhere in the Nation. It is subject to criticism on 
sound humanitarian grounds. Regardless of how satisfactory present care may 
be, the treatment of mental patients should not be subject to a law requiring 
competitive bidding for such services. 

Dr. Albrecht has furnished the following tabulation of the number 
of patients admitted to Morningside Hospital annually from Alaska: 


Fiscal year— Number | Fiseal year- Number 
RR cacencgeuataaad si gl 1948 S-.i ke ae 47 
ME wigs icicecig est nape Tes 49 1949 ae Se ah ae 
1946__ sGavavsesieawe: £6 oe 1950__- ; ot UL tt Se 
Rei Suis ct Ree weua! . 69 TOG LS PES wea ee 
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In Anchorage an officer of the chamber of commerce also discussed 
this matter, outlining the inadequate facilities for handling such cases. 
Under the present system a person suspected of insanity is placed in 
jail pending an inquiry by a jury called by the U nited States com- 
missioner. This chamber of commerce official cited a recent instance 
in Anchorage where a person became violently insane in a local 
hospital. The United States marshal was notified and was requested 
to take the man into protective custody. The hospital was advised 
there was no room in the Federal jail, and city police were called and 
the man was locked in the municipal jail, where he died. 

Recommendations on both the method of committal and the facili- 
ties for treatment of the insane were included in the report of the 
committee previously referred to as having engaged in a study of the 
problem. Pending a permanent program, the committee recom- 
mended immediate steps for emergency treatment of insane within 
Alaska as well as observation centers. 


X. Exiturna Hyproge.iectrric Prosecr 


Construction work on the Eklutna hydroelectric generating plant, 
about 30 miles north of Anchorage, which was favorably reported in 
legislation cansidered by this committee in 1949, will be started this 
fall. 

Mr. Byron G. Felkner, construction engineer of the Bureau of 
Reclamation in charge of the Eklutna project, accompanied your 
staff member over the area involved and explained the general lay- 
out of the development. Additional data on this and other projects 
was obtained for committee files from Mr. Joseph Morgan, district 
manager of the Bureau of Reclamation. 

The generating-plant site for this project is located along the An- 
chorage-Palmer Highway, about 26 miles north of Anchorage. Leav- 
ing this point, we traveled by a narrow access road to a point about 10 
miles into the mountains to Eklutna Lake, which is at an elevation of 
about 868 feet. Eklutna Lake is formed by the retreat of a glacier up 
Eklutna Valley. In its retreat, the glacier left a natural dam across 
the creek, and thus a body of water 7 ‘mile 's long and 200 feet deep was 
created, forming Eklutna Lake. A 9-foot tunnel will be bored from 
Eklutna Lake through Goat Mountain, a distance of about 4% 
miles, making its exit on the Knik River side of the mountain. 
Water will flow through the mountain tunnel to a penstock down the 
side of the mountain into a power plant at tidewater 

The Eklutna power project is the first major reclamation develop- 
ment the Bureau of Reclamation has undertaken outside the mainland 
of the United States. 

When the project was considered, this committee was advised that 
the estimated cost was $20,365,400. Following the recent award of 
the contract for work on the tunnel, the estimate was raised to $33,- 
800,000. The original estimate was based upon 1948 prices and took 
into consideration the cost differential between continental United 
States and Alaska. 

The principal features of the project include a 30,000 kilowatt power 
plant, penstock, tunnel, and surge tank, and related facilities; the re- 
habilitation of the existing E klutna Dam; transmission lines and neces- 
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sary switching facilities to transmit power from the Eklutna power 
pl int to industrial and military loads in the vicinities of Anchorage and 
Palmer; and the purchase of existing power production and ‘trans- 
mission facilities now owned and operated by the city of Anchorage. 

The Bureau of Reclamation opened bids for the construction of the 
Eklutna tunnel on June 25, 1951. The engineer’s estimate for that 
phase of the work was $11,205,105 and there were two bids, one for 
$21,321,695 and the other for $22,798,432. Rising costs and unfavor- 
able contracting conditions were held responsible for the high figure 
but the Bureau, after taking these things into consideration, rejected 
both bids. 

The entire project was reconsidered and modifications were made in 
the plans and spec ifications, after which the tunnel job was readver- 
tised. The engineer’s estimate, based on the new plans and specifica- 
tions, was $18,175,568. 

Bids were opened on September 11, 1951, with the following results: 
Bidder: 

Palmer constructors: 
Peter Kiewit Sons, Coker Construction Co., and Mor- 


rson Knudsen Co., Inec., Omaha, Nebr _ $17, 348, 865. 00 
Grafe-Callahan, Rhodes-Shofner, and D. G. Gordon, Los 
Angeles ; i 17, 776, 596. 50 
Utah Construction Co., San Francisco, Calif 19, 249, 774. 00 
William A. Smith Cons traction Co., and Brown and Root, 
Ine., Hous ston, Tex . 3 : 22, 586, 725. 00 
Engineer’s e stimate - pees _ 18, 175, 568. 00 


The low bid of the Palmer constructors is about $4,000,000 less than 
the previous low bid. It is also $826,703 less than the revised estimate. 
The contract was awarded to the Palmer constructors and work is to 
start within 30 days. The job is estimated to require about 3 years. 

Under the revised plan the intake of the tunnel will be dropped 
somewhat lower than originally designed and the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion states this will increase the annual generation by about 42 million 
kilowatt-hours per year. Based on this figure it . estimated there 
will be a possible increase of about $400,000 per year in additional 
revenues. Bureau officials state that over a 50-year repayment period 
this is equivalent to $20 million. Which substantially exceeds the 
estimated increase in project cost and that it does so without increas- 
ing the estimated annual operation and maintenance cost. 

Already applications for immediate consumption equal the total 
plant capacity have been received, thus assuring full sale of power. 

At the time of the visit referred to in this report the Bureau was 
supervising test borings along Eklutna Creek, a test tunnel had been 
bored 400 feet into the west side of Goat Mountain, the construction 
of the field office and laboratory at the project was practically com- 
pleted and construction of a warehouse and site residences was 
sufficiently underway to insure their enclosure before cold weather. 

A number of photographs showing various views of the progress on 
this project are being submitted to Chairman Murdock with this 
report and will be available to interested committee members 


XI. Nesp ror Expanpep Law ENFORCEMENT 


During the time your staff member spent in Fairbanks and Anchor- 
age the subjec t of more adequate law enforcement was brought up on 
several occasions in discussions with officials and responsible citizens. 
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Greater concern was felt in these two areas because of the tremendous 
influx of workers which has caused city boundaries to bulge at the 
seams and break, with the result that thickly populated residential 
and business sections are growing up beyond the city limits. 

This creates, a problem ‘wherein the city area extends considerably 
beyond the established limits but because city police jurisdiction is 
restricted to the legal boundary of the city they cannot go beyond 
to make arrests. 

At the present time there are three classes of general law enforce- 
ment officers in Alaska—United States marshals, the Alaska Highway 
Patrol and local police in incorporated cities. Those who brought up 
the subject of law enforcement contend that the United States marshals 
are not equipped to carry on the functions of the type usually carried 
on by a county sheriff in the States. They argue that the marshal 
does not have a sufficient staff or adequate means of transportation to 
properly answer emergency calls. The highway patrol confines its 
activities to traffic offenses and law violations along the Alaska 
highways. Local police, as previously stated, are limited to the 
boundaries of the city which employs them. 

In both Anchorage and Fairbanks regulations require the closing 
of saloons and night clubs at a certain late hour but beyond the city 
limits they may remain open practically all night. Some of the 
citizens interested in this problem complain of the absence of police 
control over early morning brawls in the areas outside city limits but 
in or near residential areas. 

Citing another phase of the problem one representative of a group 
of parents of school children reported that on one occasion a pack of 
dogs was annoying small children in the area beyond the city limits 
and no officer could be found who would respond to the call and 
attempt to eliminate the menace of the youngsters. 

Cases of murder, assault, robbery, and so forth, beyond the limits 
of any city are not handled with the necessary speed, in the minds of 
these people who were interviewed. There is a feeling that Alaska 
should have a police force reasonably comparable to the State police 
in most States. Feeling has been expressed that perhaps the present 
Alaska Highway Patrol could be utilized as the nucleus for such an 
organization. 

At the present time the Alaska Highway Patrol is operated entirely 
at the expense of the Territorial government. All fines assessed by 
United States Commissioners or Federal judges in cases involving 
motor law violations do not revert to the Territorial treasury but are 
placed in fund C which is more fully discussed in the chapter of this 
report dealing with United States Commissioners. This fund 
expended at the discretion of the court and for court expenses. 

On August 13, 1951, Delegate Bartlett introduced H. R. 5135, 
which would provide that all fines collected by the United States 
commissioners in Alaska for traffic violations be covered into the 
Territorial treasury for the benefit of the Territorial highway patrol 
system instead of being deposited in fund C. 

This bill was introduced while your staff member was in Alaska, 
and in view of the discussions that had been held relative to an 
expanded police system, other inquiries were made as to the effect of 
this bill. Since these cases are handled through the United States 
commissioners, detailed statistics covering any extended period of 
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time would have to be obtained from the General Accounting Office, 
where the complete reports of the commissioners are filed after being 
approved by the Administrative Office of the Courts. 

However, the Alaska Development Board has supplied the following 
information as to the fines assessed in highway cases during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1951, in the first judicial division, which does not 
have an extensive road system: 


Traffic fines 
pees oie! Ae ee | Sih Scc Shi ahs op Bie Re Se Sing |r ee hae arene $945 
ENE od cos i le an as RE ee a Ee aes 25 
ns a it eee ee ei coed senate deca anaes a 50 
Ketchikan een a i or Le eee 970 
Haines ean) A ie ae pei. Gee Vi s.% eu : 369 
SINE cistiec ds cath cba cpl oh ie i a i ee ae ae . 2, 359 


These fines went into fund C and not to the Territorial treasury. 

There are virtually no roads in the second division, which is in the 
northwest Arctic area; and that division has no patrolmen. The 
United States marshal is the law-enforcement officer in that area. 
The Alaska Highway and the Steese Highway are in the fourth division; 
and the Richardson Highway, Glenn Highway, and the road from 
Anchorage to Homer are all in the third division. These two divisions 
wou'd have considerably more fines, due to a greater amount of traffic, 
than the first division, whose figures are given. However, the develop- 
ment board estimates that the total collections of fines under H. R. 
5135 would probably not exceed $15,000 annually. 


X11. Sanmon Pack Continues Low 


Although the pack was slightly better than in 1950, the 1951 salmon 
season ended with one of the lowest packs in the history of the in- 
dustry. It was the privilege of your staff member to travel with the 
Federal Fish and Wildlife Service agents on three different days and 
observe at first hand as they checked the escapement of salmon and 
watched the operation of the salmon fishermen. Due to the vastness 
of the Territory, Regional Director Clarence Rhode and his enforce- 
ment officers were operating on a near round-the-clock schedule at the 
time of this visit, which was at the height of the salmon season. 

As the season closed, nearly completed reports indicated that the 
total Alaska pack this year would run 3,338,418 cases of salmon. The 
total pack in 1950 was 3,162,504 cases. 

Officials are encouraged at the good pack in southeast Alaska, an 
area which has caused them considerable concern. Had it not been for 
the good showing made in the southeast section, the total Alaska pack 
would have been as poor, if not worse, than in 1950. The total pack 
has not run over 5 million cases since 1941. The average annual pack 
between 1936 and 1941 was 6% million cases. 

While the salmon fishing itself comes under another committee of 
Congress, nevertheless the industry has a vital effect on the economy of 
Alaska as a whole and, hence, becomes a matter of interest to the 
Subcommittee on Territories and Insular Possessions. 

Although statistics indicate relatively poor catches in the Bristol 
Bay, Kodiak, and Prince William Sound areas, Fish and Wildlife 
Service officials say that total runs, meaning the catch plus escape- 
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ment, were not as bad as the figures might indicate. The Service 
feels it was unusually successful in 1951 in getting a greater propor- 
tionate share of fish for spawning purposes and there fore the return 
cycle can be expected to be of heavier volume than the one for 1951. 
Officials point to the success of fishermen in the southeastern Alaska 
waters where one of the best packs in the last decade is supplemented 
by a successful escapement. Good catches in these waters is felt due 
to a tightening up of former practices of granting seasonal extensions 
wherever there seemed the slightest indication of a continued run. 

The approximate salmon pack for the season, tabulated by districts 
and compared with 1950, follows: 


Total pack (cases) 
Name of district 





1951 1950 
Southeastern Alaska 
Ketchikan 757, 741 
West coast 192, 742 
Wrangell-Petersburg $22, 303 
Eastern 156, 001 
Western 306, 067 
Icy Strait 93, 066 
Yakutat 19, 207 
Total, southeast Alaska 1, 847, 127 1, 129, 414 
Central Alaska 
Copper River Fall 16, 676 11, 131 
Copper River 4 43, 702 74, 914 
Reservation Bay 4, 689 4, 631 
Prince William Sound 128, 911 174, 280 
Cook Inlet 309. eos 44, 767 
Kodiak 273, 46 442,174 
Chignik a 61 106 110, 344 
Alaska Peninsula_- 249, 568 248, 151 
lotal, central Alaska 1, O87, 628 1, 410 12 
Western Alaska 
Port Moller 54, 18 26, 278 
Yukon 10, 367 9, 865 
Bristol Bay 11 56, ; 
otal, western Alaska 403, 663 62 98 
lotal for Alaska S 2, 504 


XII. Tur Auaska Higuway 


The Alaska Highway, by which vour staff member reached Alaska, 


is perhaps best described by a somewhat negative statement in the 


booklet issued on the subject by the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation. It says: 


Covering approximately 2,350 miles from the United States border to Fair- 
banks, the trip over the Alaska Highway is definitely not for the motorist vacation- 
ing on a time and money budget. 

The Alaska Highway itself begins at Dawson Creek, British Colum- 
bia, and its total length is 1,527 miles with 1,221 in three Provinces of 
Canada—Alberta, British Columbia, and Yukon Territory—and 
slightly over 300 miles in Alaska. If you have any fondness at all for 
vour automobile, vou will not hurry in your drive over the highway. 
An average ‘‘be kind to your car” speed is 35 miles an hour, even though 
signs along the lonesome highway remind you that you may step on 
the gas up to 45 miles an hour without breaking any speed limits. 
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And if you try breaking the speed limit the chances are a hundred to 
one you will also break some part of your car. And that’s what the 
AAA statement means about a ‘‘time and money budget.” 

Most American motorists approach the highway through the 
United States border station at Sweetgrass, Mont. If you’re an 
American citizen, an immigration-customs officer waves vou on across 
the border to Coutts, Alberta, where the Canadian immigration and 
customs officials make the routine inquiries and issue a travel permit. 
Here the driver of the car, if Alaska bound, is required to show that 
he has at least $200 in cash or traveler’s checks and an additional 
$100 for each passenger. Proof of car ownership is also required. 

The road from the border to Edmonton is an American-type paved 
highway and passes through wheatfields and plains, through areas 
where the location of small towns is identified by dark-red grain 
elevator pointing skyward like fingers. 

Fifty miles beyond Edmonton the pavement drops out of sight, and 
a few miles bevond that the same thing happens to the spirit of the 
average motorist. Once off the pavement, the motorist moves on to 
the roughest, dustiest, or muddiest road—depending on the weather 
of the preceding day —of the entire trip. One begins to feel that if the 
Alaska Highway is anything like this he will never see the land of the 
midnight sun. 

MILEPOST ZERO AT DAWSON CREEK 


Dawson Creek, start of the highway, is as true to frontier-town type 
as a movie might picture except that late-model automobiles take the 
place of horses and parking signs take the place of hitching posts. 
Here the Northwest severs connection with continental railroad 
service. 

In the middle of the town’s main street, mounted on a circular 
cement base and protected by posts between which a chain is scalloped, 
stands milepost zero. Here the Alaska Highway officially starts. 
Having in mind the almost nightmare experience of the previous 400 
miles, new hope springs in the heart of the motorist when he sees the 
wide gravel surface of the Alaska Highway, which has a right-of-way 
36 feet wide and a solid roadbed 28 feet in width. 

Constructed in the early davs of World War II by the United States 
Army engineers at United States expense, under an agreement with 
Canada, the Canadian sections of the highway are maintained by 
the Canadian Army northwest highway system, and scores of pieces 
of equipment dot the route of the highway. Dozens of crews of 
workers operate along the highway, keeping the roadbed in condition 
and grading the sides. 

The highway, cannot be considered hazardous from the standpoint 
of driving conditions if the motorist uses common sense, even though 
most of the mountain turns and lofty ridges are unprotected: by 
guardrails. None of the mountain grades are dangerously steep, 
and few of the mountain turns could be classified as treacherous. 


STONES AND DUST ARE HAZARDS 
ee a so. 
Principal hazards are stones and dust or mud, the latter two existing 


according to the weather. While the highway is reasonably smooth 
of surface in many places and rutty in others, the motorist is aware 
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of the almost constant presence of stones, large and small. Some of 
these are of the gravel type and others are sharp-cornered pieces 
blasted from the mountainside when the road was built, or rolled there 
from the slides, which occur in varying degrees along the highway. 
These are the most dangerous villains of the highway. They are to 
blame for most of the frequent tire blow-outs so common along the 
highway. They are responsible for the punctured gasoline tanks, 
another type of highway casualty. At nearly every sleeping place 
the tourists putting up for the night hold a round-table discussion of 
experiences. On the first night out I met one motorist coming back 
from Alaska who had experienced a punctured gas tank and plugged 
the hole with a screw he had removed from the inside trim of his car. 
Your staff member, taking a warning, obtained an old truck inner tube, 
split it open, and fastened it on the under side of the gas tank on his 
car. ‘These stones and the ruts cause much car vibration, with the 
result that the motorist soon discovers parts of his car coming loose, 
and it soon becomes a practice that the motorist makes a nightly 
check with his serew driver. Another hazard is stones flipping 
against the windshield from passing cars. Also dangerous ‘are sharp- 
cornered large stones buried in gravel graded to the center of the road 
and which damage the housing of the bottom of the engine and other 
parts of the ear. 

When the weather is dry, the highway is dusty, and all precautions 
to keep dust out of the car, suitcases, and traveling equipment is to 
no avail. In the rainy seasons the dust becomes mud and adds to 
the worry of the driver. 


SERVICE STATIONS CONVENIENTLY LOCATED 


The farther the motorist travels on the highway, the more he pays 
for gasoline. These prices range from 47 cents an imperial gallon to 
70 cents an imperial gallon. This price includes Provincial gas tax 
ranging from 6 to 10 cents a gallon. 

Gasoline stations are now at reasonable intervals, and there is little 
reason to carry extra gasoline except for emergency due to punctured 
gasoline tank or broken gas line causing loss of gas. Gasoline stations 
are about every 50 miles along most of the highway, and frequently 
oftener, except for two stretches where the distance between stations 
is about 85 miles. Nearly every gasoline filling station is also an eating 
place and generally offers sleeping accommodations. These establish- 
ments are called roadhouses and afford facilities to meet the general 
needs of the traveler. For the most part these places are on the site 
of and use the barracks of old Army camps, built while the road was 
under construction. While far from having the outside appearance 
of the stateside tourist camps, these places for the most part offer 
good beds, and the writer was impressed with the high degree of cleanli- 
ness that prevails at these stops throughout the entire length of the 
highway. Food offered in the eating places is good, although not 
much variety is available. Rates for sleeping accommodations are 
about $2 to $2.50 per person on an average along the route. Luncheon 
usually runs about $1.50. 

There are only two or three garages which have the services of 
experienced mec hanics, although some of the filling stations advertise 
minor repairs. Filling stations do not carry a variety of tires. How- 
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ever, telephone service is available at intervals; and, if a car is broken 
down, parts can be either trucked in or flown in from Whitehorse, 
Dawson Creek, or Fairbanks, depending on the location of the bre ak- 
down. 

For the full length of the highway the motorist keeps company with 
the mileposts. In fact, in some of the more desolate areas he : lmost 
feels he is on speaking terms with them. At frequent intervals a ong 
the highways the Canadian highway system has erected these ye sllow 
mileposts which are about 5 inches square and 4 feet high. On each 
post in black numerals is designated the distance from Dawson Creek, 
the start of the highway. The Alaska Highway Research Co., of 
Anchorage, has publishe 1d a book, which is revised annually, entitled 
“The Milepost.” This book keeps the driver posted as to the locality 
in which he is driving, the location of filling stations, eating places, 
and overnight facilities ahead of him. With the aid of this he can 
plan his day each morning and set a destination on ahead for the 
evening lodging. This is not difficult if he uses an average speed of 
35 miles an hour and calc ulating the number of hours he intends to 
drive each day. The writer never encountered an overnight lodging 
place that was filled up for the night, although we understand that, 
sometimes tourists are turned away. 


LEGEND OF THE “‘BAD SAMARITAN” 


Motorists and roadhouse operators along the highway are found 
most congenial and helpful. It is the code of the highway that a 
motorist never passes up a stalled car. The driver is not many hours 
along the road until he hears the legend of the highway which is to the 
effect that some time ago a motorist broke down and needed assistance. 
A passing motorist refused to stop and lend a hand. His license tag 
number was noted and word passed along to other motorists and by 
them to the roadhouse keepers. The result was that for the entire 
distance of the highway the motorist who passed up the man in need 
was unable to find a single place where he could spend the night, with 
the result that he had to sleep in his car each night. While probably a 
myth, it has its effect, and one motorist just does not pass up another 
motorist in distress without at least asking if assistance is needed. 

{xcept for the roadhouse locations and a few sparsely settled com- 
munities, the motorist seldom sees a house and practically no farms. 
Sometimes he travels for hours without meeting or passing another 
car. Yet other times cars are seen more frequently. On the trip 
to Alaska the writer counted cars from 26 different States on the 
Alaska Highway during the 5 dive required to cover that section. 
The volume of traffic is discussed elsewhere in the report on the problem 
at the immigration station at Tok Junction. 

Certainly ‘the road is not to be shunned by what has been said here, 
but the Alaska-bound motorist should be admonished to kee »p down 
the speed of his car, check it frequently for loose parts, carry at least 
two mounted spare tires, operate on as loose a time schedule as possible, 
and not let unhappiness over his road experiences cause him to develop 
indigestion. 

As recited elsewhere in this report, the Alaska Road Commission 
is doing a good job in developing the highways in Alaska, and the 
Canadian Government is const: antly at work keeping the present road- 
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bed in condition and at the same time straightening curves and re- 
building other sections. Soon the entire strip from the Alaska border 
to Fairbanks will be paved. 


XIV. Ataska Port or Entry Far Insipe Borper 


A “believe it or not”’ of the Alaska Highway is the fact that travelers, 
both citizens of the United States and aliens, can get nearly 100 
miles inside Alaska without being checked in any manner as to who 
they are or what they are carrying. An estimated average of 4,000 
persons legally crossed the Alaska-Canadian border monthly during 
the past summer. 

The Canadian immigration and customs station is located less than 
1 mile inside Canada from the international boundary, while the 
United States immigration station is located 96 miles inside Alaska 
from the border. This area provides an open range for those who are 
bent on violating the law for illegal gain. Officials admit they suspect 
this open-gate operation is contributing to narcotic traffic in Alaska, 
and there have already been some arrests in connection with white- 
slave-law violations as the result of operators taking advantage of the 
uncontrolled area. 

There is no gate closing the international boundary when the 
Canadian station closes at 10 o’clock at night because the station is an 
inland port and the road must be kept open. The Canadian customs 
collector and immigration agent live near the post. However, after 
that station closes, there is nothing to prevent the traveler crossing the 
boundary into Alaska except some difficulty he might encounter 
should he desire to return to the States through that same station. 
Having crossed the border at night, the traveler wishing to do so 
could move on unmolested, passing the unattended United States 
station at Tok Junction, which also closes at 10 o’clock, and continue 
on his way unless by chance the agents might be out in quest of just 
such persons. Inside Alaska, before reac ‘hing the immigration- 
customs station, there is one road recently ope ‘ned as a main highwav 
north, leading to Dawson and Klondike, Yukon, and another road 
extending 8 miles to the south to the modern CAA airport. 

Within this area are such businesses as the Border City Trading 
Post, which consists of a store, tourist cabins, gas station, and lunch- 
room; Scotty Creek Lodge, an overnight stop for tourists, offering 
meals, car-repair service, gas and oil, as well as sleeping accommoda- 
tions; Seaton’s Service Station and store, one of the newer stations 
carrying gas, oil, tires, accessories, soft drinks, and confectionery; 
Nell Kellv’s Roadhouse, with cafe and cabins and featuring raw and 
finished furs for sale as well as native-made souvenirs and curios; 
Riverside Lodge, offering cabins, meals, groceries, gas and oil, and 
tire repair; Dawson Junction Service Station, located at the beginning 
of the new highway north into the mining country of the gold-rush 
days and eventually leading to Dawson; and Forty Mile Roadhouse, 
with a lodge, cabins, meals, complete garage facilities, and 24-hour 
wrecker service. 

There are other problems besides law violations such as smuggling, 
illegal entry, white-slave traffic, ete., caused by the great inland 
distance of this station. One of these has to do with the servicing 
of these business establishments located along the 96-mile stretch of 
the highway between the border and the station. 
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Many of these businesses are serviced by trucks moving into 
Alaska from the port of Haines. These trucks pick up their supplies 
at Haines, Alaska, located at the north end of the Lynn Canal, travel 
eT Canada to the Alaska Highway by way of the Haines cut-off 

oad and then across the border into Alaska. Before they can make 
delive ‘ries to any of the businesses within this 96-mile stretch of the 
Alaska Highway, they must travel that distance to the customs 
station to be checked in and then travel back to make their deliveries 
between Tok Junction and the border. Usually they have other 
supplies destined for delivery inside Alaska, necessitating the drive 
back through Tok and on to their destination. In December 1948 a 
petition asking relief from delays in delivery of shipments caused by 
this situation was signed by 60 residents of the area and filed with the 
collector of customs at Juneau. 

The Immigration and Customs Station at Tok Junction was estab- 
lished in May 1946 shortly after the road was first opened for civilian 
travel. Jerry Ahlin, deputy collector of customs, was assigned to the 
post and has remaroed there since that time. There were no buildings 
available but a room was rented in a maintenance camp that had been 
taken over from the Army by the Alaska Road Commission. Later 
authority was obtained to set up a separate frame building for the 
station, using old Army camp lumber. 

Veputy Collector Ahlia performed all duties of a port officer until 
Silas Packard, immigration inspector, was also assigned to the post. 
The two of them operate the American station, each acting as a deputy 
to the other. There is no caretaker for the buildiag and the frame 
structure is maintained by these two officers who have done the paint- 
ing and repair work in addition to their regular duties. 

The Alaska Highway Patrol also maintains a station at the post, 
having been given desk space in the small building. The patrol has 
installed short wave radio facilities for maintaining contact between 
the patrol cars and the station and between the station and head- 
quarters. 

The Immigration, Customs, and Highway Patrol have a cooperative 
arrangement which assists in checking persons who have entered 
Alaska. 

When checking persons coming into Alaska, the immigration or 
customs officer on duty issues a windshield sticker for the enteriag car. 
This sticker indicates the date of entry and the name of the ear 
owner. Under the laws of Alaska, stateside cars are permitted in the 
Territory 90 davs and at the expiration of that time Alaska license 
plates must be obtained. The highway patrol cars are constantly 
checking these stickers and if a car bearing State licenses is found on 
the highways without the sticker issued at the border it is presumed 
an illegal entry was made and an tog 8 is started. 

The location of this station so far from the border and the work 
carried on was of sufficient interest that the writer spent about 3 hours 
at the station observing the operation and the taquiries by persons 
making their entry at the station. Fully 95 percent of the drivers of 
all cars checking in at the station during this time made maquiry’ about 
road conditions, travel information, data on best fishing areas, loca- 
tion of camp sites, or sought general information on Sahdeneanes in 
Alaska. 

The immigration station traffic report shows the increasing number 
of persons who are traveling to Alaska each year over the Alaska 
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Highway. 
Alaska by the highway in 3 months of this year as there were entering 
during the 12 months of 1948, for example. 





1951—January . . .- 
February _- 
March..---. 
April__.-- 
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As many automobiles and as many persons entered 


USE OF HIGHWAY INCREASING RAPIDLY 


The following is the total for the years 1948, 1949, and 1950 and 
the monthly record for the first 6 months of 1951. 


May... 


Entries to Alaska via Alaska Highway 





| Vehicles Persons 
094 thedns | 3, 903 9, 823 
als 5, 591 13, 5389 
Abs cn heceanral iénne beh tdene ; bbb doen 7, 765 19, 360 
pitta apeideionshaginiieis aeaeian epi ebn tant aii 302 619 
oe acute ceaemuas chen i : 371 762 
| 798 | 1, 753 
: 1,116 | 2, 591 
gos 1, 139 2, 721 
AEE PRR EM pas Pe Er kee 1, 680 4, 084 


It will be noted that even in January and February there was an 
average of 10 vehicles a day. Most of these however were commercial 
vehicles. 
the surface of the highway is better in winter when covered with snow 
than when it is bare. Extreme subzero temperatures, however, makes 
the winter trip dangerous and hazardous. 


Those familiar with Alaska Highway road conditions say 


INADEQUATE CHECK ON IMPORTED LIVESTOCK 


New problems are arising at this station as travel into Alaska over 
the highway increases. At the present time there is no check of possi- 
bly diseased fruit, vegetables and shrubs being carried into Alaska. 


Neither 


are there facilities for checking on livestock and other 


animals being imported to Alaska over the highway. There has been 
an increase in shipments of livestock across the border this summer, 
causing the Bureau of Animal Industry considerable concern. Under 
the Federal quarantine laws the Department of Agriculture is com- 
manded to inspect all livestock imported. Until recent weeks there 
was only one vetermarian in Alaska and he was located at Palmer, 
Alaska, more than 250 miles from the Tok Junction point of entry. 
More recently a second veterinarian has established himself in Alaska 
but not in the Tok Junction area. 

At the present time when a shipment of cattle arrives at the station, 
a telephone call is made to the veterinarian at Palmer and usually 
the animals are admitted merely on the Canadian papers which accom- 
pany them. This, however, is not in line with the requirements of the 
law, I am advised. In view of the increased shipments the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is considering the possibility of having livestock 
cargoes sealed by customs at Tok Junction and moved under seal 
to Anchorage or Fairbanks. 

The Air Force has veterinarians engaged in meat inspection and 
sanitary work at airfields in those cities and it has expressed a willing- 
ness to cooperate with the Department of Agriculture in this problem 
so long as shipments remain at approximately their present number. 
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PROPOSALS FOR STATION AT BORDER 


~ 


On February 25, 1949, the Secretary of the Interior addressed a 
communication to the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
enclosing a draft of a proposed bill relating to the development of 
tourist and other public facilities in conjunction with the Alaska 
Highway and other purposes. The measure was introduced as H. 
R. 3153 at the request of the Department of the Interior by the chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Territorial and Insular Affairs. The 
first section of the Department’s proposal involved establishment “of 
lodges, camps, garages, and other structures’ along the Alaska 
Highway in Alaska as accommodations and services for tourists. 

A second section of the proposal was for the ‘‘establishment of a 
single governmental administrative establishment at a location that 
would be readily accessible to persons entering or leaving Alaska via 
the Alaska Highway at the Alaska-Yukon border.”’ There was no 
action by the committee on the proposal in the Eighty-first Congress. 

It is my opinion, based on pe rsonally driving over the Alaska High- 
way in both directions within the Territory, that private investment 
is taking care of the lodges, eating establishments and automobile 
servicing needs of tourists entering Alaska. There are more than 
15 privately owned places, most of them including lodging, offering 
these services to tourists along the approximately 300 miles between 
the Alaska-Canada border and Fairbanks, and nearly 40 similar 
businesses on the route from the border to Anchorage, a distance of 
about 435 miles. 

On July 13, 1951, Delegate Bartlett introduced a bill (H. R. 4795) 
to provide a port of entry and related facilities on the Alaska High- 
way at the Alaska-Canadian border in the Territory of Alaska on 
land already owned or controlled by the United States. 

In view of the increased travel on the Alaska Highway as indicated 
by the traffic report already referred to and if encouragement for 
development of the Territory continues at its present pace it is 
apparent that problems of a port of entry located so far inland will 
continue to grow. It appears to the writer that a port of entry 
located in Alaska at or near the point where the Alaska Highway 
crosses the border is of growing importance insofar as enforcement 
of and compliance with Federal laws and regulations governing 
admission of persons and property across an international pound: ary 
are concerned. Since much of the Territory of Alaska is under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of the Interior it would seem that this 
agency might consider having a representative assigned to this sta- 
tion to advise travelers relative to road conditions, provide travel 
information, advise fishermen and hunters relative to fish and game 
laws and regulations and license requirements, provide tourists with 
information on national parks and monuments and location of camp- 
sites and have available such other information as might be requested 
by a person entering Alaska. 


XV. Ataska TRAVEL PROBLEMS 


With more and more persons traveling each year from the States 
to the Territory there is an urgent need for availability of information 
on travel within Alaska. Motor clubs, steamship lines, gasoline com- 
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panies and the airlines in the United States issue leaflets and folders 
on travel from the States to Alaska, but once inside the Territory 
data on travel there is difficult to obtain. 

There are private travel agencies in Anchorage and Fairbanks but 
based on experiences in connection with sathering data for this report 
the ones contacted were found lacking in courtesy and cooperation, 
as well as lacking information. There is an apparent absence of 
coordination of available information relative to travel facilities and 
schedules in westward Alaska and in southeast Alaska. In other 
words, it was practically impossible to obtain any definite information 
in Anchorage or Fairbanks relative to travel facilities and schedules 
in southeast Alaska, including Juneau and Ketchikan. What meager 
information was obtained was found faulty. 

Scheduled airlines, nonscheduled charter planes and bush pilots 
were all doing rushing business during the summer and most of these 
maintain their own offices where information concerning their respec- 
tive flights may be obtained. 

It is no longer a rare or awe inspiring event for persons to fly across 
the Arctic Circle in Alaska. Durmg the summer many persons do it 
every day on special airplane tours operating out of Fairbanks. For 
a nominal air rate price a plane will take the tourist from Fairbanks 
to Fort Yukon, across the Arctic Circle, and return. Or if a longer 
and more expensive tour is desired there is the tour to Nome and 
Kotzebue. But in the summer the average tourist is surprised at the 
absence of ane and sleds. The Eskimos, who in summer meet the 
tourists’ plane by arrangement with the airline, have their sled dogs 
hitched to a sled with wheels instead of runners. 


LOCAL COLOR MISSING 


Many tourists with whom your staff member came in contact during 
this period in Alaska commented on the absence of the local color they 
had expected to find in Alaska. Throughout the greater part of 
Alaska the summer tourist rarely sees any of the parka clad Eskimos 
or the colorful, beaded garbs of the Indians such as is usually featured 
in advertising literature. 

In the cities and towns the Eskimos and Indians go about their 
daily affairs wearing the same type of clothing as worn by persons of 
all races and color on the streets of Kankakee, Kokomo, Paducah, 
or any other city in the United States. 

The lore of the Eskimo and Indian has not been commercialized 
at tourist points in Alaska and this is a disappointment to many 
tourists. Several times a week steamships of two companies stop at 
the port of Juneau with passengers from the States or Canada and 
there is ample time for the tourist to look around the Alaska capital 
and view Mendenhall Glacier. 

Through the courtesy of the Territorial officials the Alaska museum 
in the Territorial building is opened for the convenience of steamer 
traveling tourists at most any hour of the day or night when a ship 
from the States or Canada docks for a brief period to load and unload 
‘argo. Here are displayed unusual collections of native lore, arts, and 
crafts. 

Many of these persons were heard to comment, at the time this 
material was gathered, that they had expected to get a glimpse of 
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some form of native Eskimo or Indian life in the Juneau area but 
except for a handful of natives in American dress seeking to sell handi- 
work on the dock the ‘color’? was missing. 

There are none of the commercialized ‘‘Indian villages” in Alaska 
such as may be found in certain Indian areas in the United States 
where for an admission fee the tourist can see the Indian in native 
dress and native setting. Apparently the construction and other 
boomtown enterprises are affording such a lucrative return that the 
tourist possibilities along these lines are not ready to be tapped. 


TRAVEL IN ALASKA 


For the most part, travel in Alaska means to fly. Distances are so 
great and means of making travel connections so scarce that there is 
hardly any other way to get around in Alaska except by airplane. 
Flying from Juneau to Anchorage or from Fairbanks to Ketchikan is 
as commonplace to those having travel needs in Alaska as using a bus 
from Washington, D. C., across the Potomac River bridge to nearby 
Alexandria, Va. 

Despite the fact that during the period of this study there were at 
least 15 air crashes involving commercial, military, and private planes 
in Alaska taking about 100 lives, airline reservations continued diffi- 
cult to obtain because of the demand. Persons in Alaska are air- 
minded. 

The few main highway arteries are outlined in another section of 
this report and travel by car requires time because of road conditions 
and distances. The only railroad is the Government-owned Alaska 
Railroad from Seward to Anchorage and Fairbanks. ‘There are 
steamers from the States and Canada to Juneau and Skagway and 
also to Valdez and Seward. ‘There are a few short bus lines. 

Airlines comprise the only practical travel link between southeast 
Alaska and westward Alaska. Likewise the airplane is the only 
practical means at present for travel between such towns in southeast 
Alaska as Petersburg, Wrangell, Ketchikan, Haines, and Skagway, as 
well as between towns in westward Alaska. 


PROPOSED FERRY SERVICE 


Within the last year a long-range study was made on a proposal 
for a ferry service by ialand waterway from Skagway and Haines on 
the north to Prince Rupert, Canada, on the south with stops at Juneau, 
Petersburg, Wrangell, and Ketchikan, covering a distance of 316 miles. 
Development of this service is still in the “‘paper” stage and will 
probably remain there until steps are taken by the Canadian Govern- 
ment to keep the road between Haines and the Alaska Highway in 
Yukon Territory open on a year-round basis. The plan visualizes this 
project for private operation. Details of this proposal have been 
placed in committee files. 

At the present time there is a once-a-week ferry operation between 
Haines and Juneau. This operation was commenced in 1949 by a 
group of war veterans. However, in June of this vear they suspended 
operation and advised your staff member that a ‘‘crack-down’’ 
through rigidly enforced Coast Guard regulations was an important 
part of their decision to abandon the line. 
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The Territory of Alaska immediately negotiated for purchase of the 
line and is now operating this service, continuing the one round trip 
a week schedule. Trucks and passenger cars, as well as a limited 
number of passengers, are hauled. The barge, which was surplus 
property, is very small and the docks are substandard. However, 
this is the only means available for a motorist to get his car from 
Haines to Juneau. 


XVI. McKintey Park Tourist HaNnpicaps 


One of the outstanding points of interest for tourist-sightseers who 
travel to Alaska is Mount McKinley in McKinley National Park in 
south central Alaska. Mighty Mount McKinley, towering 20,300 
feet above sea level, is the highest peak on the North American 
Continent. 

This park, which is a part of our national park system, will no 
doubt become an important tourist mecca in a few years but the degree 
of its popularity will probably depend on the elimination of some of 
the handicaps presently experienced by the sightseer. At the present 
time these are numerous, yet the number of tourists visiting the park 
has increased by over 100 percent since the subcommittee members 
visited McKinley Park in 1947. 

Some of the handicaps are: The isolation of the park from the high- 
way system, requiring the tourist to reach the park by either rail or 
airplane; necessity of using commercial bus to reach a point in the 
park where Mount McKinley might be visible, high rates necessarily 
charged at the park’s only hotel and dining room, “and the absence of 
tourist camp type facilities for those who might ship their automobiles 
in by freight. 

One of the greatest surprises the average tourist receives on reach- 
ing the McKinley Park Hotel after leaving the train comes when he 
inquires concerning the location of Mount McKinley. — It is impossible 
to see Mount McKinley from the hotel and one must travel many miles 
to a point where the peak might be visible, weather permitting. 

Despite these factors, there is a steady increase in the number of 
visitors to McKinley Park, as indicated by the following statistics 
from the records of the National Park Service: 


McKinley Park visitors 


1947 _.... 2, 585] 1950 5, 961 
1948 _ 4,675] 1951 (10 months) 6, 718 
1949 ; 4, 820 


The National Park Service computes its figures on a travel-year 
basis and the travel-year runs from October 1 to September 30. The 
1951 figure is only for 10 months and represents the number of visitors 
to the end of July. The number of visistors during August will make 
a proportionate increase as travel to the park during that month was 
good. 

There is no doubt in the mind of your staff member that this figure 
would perhaps be doubled if there was a road to the park entrance. 
Within the park there is already a good road leading from McKinley 
Station to Wonder Lake. The writer covered much of this road with 
Superintendent Grant Pearson, who is in charge of National Park 
Service activities in the park. The road is a gravel highway extending 
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from McKinley Station on the railroad to the park boundary 89 
miles away and then 15 additional miles. It passes Sanctuary River, 
Igloo Creek, Sable Pass, Polychrome Pass, and Camp Eielson. There 
are many plac es from Polychrome Pass and beyond where Mount 
McKinley may be viewed. An excellent view of a number of active 
glaciers is afforded and also of Mount Foraker whose peak is 17,000 
feet above sea level. Wonder Lake is the nearest the tourist can get 
to Mount McKinley by road. The park highway, which is maintained 
for the Department of the Interior by the Alaska Road Commission, 
is in good condition. 


ACCESS ROAD UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


A start has been made toward opening a road to the park from the 
outside, connecting McKinley Park with the Alaska Highway system. 
It is planned to extend a road to the park entrance from the Richardson 
Highway, which runs north and south, connecting with the Alaska 
Highway on the north at Big Delta and with the Glenn Highway on the 
south which extends southwestward into Anchorage. The road to 
McKinley Station would begin at Paxon, about midway on the 
Richardson Highway, and extend west to Cantwell, on the Alaska 
Railroad and then north to the park. 

The Alaska Road Commission has opened the eastern end of the 
road and hopes to have it completed to about Mile 24 near Tangle 
Lakes this season. This is not only a good start on the highway to 
the national park but also opens a motor road into fine hunting and 
fishing territory. The road commission has concentrated on the 
western end of the road during this summer, hoping to connect 
McKinley Station with Cantwell this season. Progress has also been 
made toward opening the road as far east of Cantwell as the Susitna 
River. Approximately 80 miles of road through virgin territory must 
be built before the two ends are connected and this will also involve 
construction of bridges over the Nenana, Susitna, and McLaren 
Rivers. Plans for the approach to the park from Cantwell were co- 
ordinated with National Park Service plans. Mountains prevented 
a more direct route to the park. 

When this road is opened—perhaps in another 2 years, it will with- 
out question increase tourist business at McKinley Park. As previ- 
ously stated, the tourist at this time can reach the park only by train 
or airplane. A landing strip suitable for light planes is maintained 
near the railroad station. 

Round-trip railroad fare from Seward, the nearest seaport, to 
McKinley Station is $27.80 plus 15 percent Federal tax. The fare 
from Fairbanks is $9.80 plus tax for the round trip. At the present 
time a motorist wishing to visit McKinley National Park either drives 
the Alaska Highway to Fairbanks and boards the train or travels the 
Alaska Highway to Tok cut-off, 96 miles inside Alaska from the 
Canadian border and then follows a circuitous route southwest to 
Anchorage, where he may board the train. The round trip fare from 
Anchorage is $16.67 plus tax. 

In event the motorist wishes to spend several days at the park and 
have the use of his automobile, the Alaska Railroad has arrangements 
whereby cars may be shipped by flatcar on one of the railroad’s daily 
freight trains. Shipment usually is made within about 24 hours. The 
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rate for shipping an automobile from Fairbanks to McKinley Park 
and return is $36.05 including tax or the owner may have his car 
shipped from Fairbanks to McKinley Park, set off for the period of 
his park sightseeing and then shipped on to Anchorage for the same 
amount of money. 

The only place for the tourist to stay at McKinley Park is the 
McKinley Park Hotel, operated as one of the extra-curricular activi- 
ties of the Government-owned Alaska Railroad. This is a modern 
hotel of 96 rooms, 56 of which have private baths. The hotel was 
built under the direction of the National Park Service which received 
an allocation of $35,000 for preparation of plans and for supervision 
of construction. It was built with Public Works funds allocated to 
the Alaska Railroad and total allocations approximated $450,000, 
according to National Park Service officials. An additional sum of 
$450,000 was later provided for a warehouse, employee quarters, a 
powerhouse, a 100,000 gallon reservoir, and a sewer system. 

The room rates at this hotel, which operates on the European plan 
are $6.50 single and $10 double without bath and $8 and $14 respec- 
tively for rooms with bath. 

Rates for meals are: breakfast, $1.75; lunch, $2; and dinner $3.50. 

The tourist then plans to attain the goal of his trip to the park—a 
glimpse of towering Mount McKinley. The price of the bus trip 
from the hotel to Camp Eielson, the popular observation spot, is $15 
plus tax for the round-trip. The price includes a light lunch en route. 
The bus is operated by the Alaska Railroad. 
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HOTFL A DEFICIT OPERATION 


The officials of the Alaska Railroad would like to be relieved of the 
operation of this hotel but the National Park Service has never been 
friendly to taking over its management because of the high expense 
due to the fact the hotel season is very brief. At the present time the 
hotel operation is a part of the over-all operating obligation of the 
Alaska Railroad under the Department of the Interior. Railroad 
officials advise there have been days during the season when the 
number of guests registered at the hotel dropped to as low as one 
person. Nevertheless it is necessary to maintain the full staff day 
in and day out during the season as it is not possible to estimate the 
number of guests. 

The table below shows the deficit operation of the hotel: 


McKinley Park Hotel operations, fiscal year 1951 


Expenditures and collections: 


Total cash cost . $329, 168. 27 
Wages, kitchen and dining room employees $30, 602. 19 
Wages, other employees . 120, 762. 59 
Cost of meals, hotel employees . 4, 809. 20 
Supplies used: 

Food $3, 777. 02 

Other 36, 552..13 
Merchandise for resale 43, 589. 15 
Utilities: 

Wages 30; 982. 35 

Supplies . 20, 216. 98 
Laundry and incidental expense, revenue credit (2, 123. 34) 


Total cash collections : . 194, 492. 40 
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McKinley Park Hotel operations, fiscal year 1951—Continued 


Expenditures and collections—Continued 


Meals served the public $34, 653. 77 
Lodging to the public__- oi 443. 58 
Bus transportation 14, 898. 60 
Merchandise sales and service _ 88, 183. 45 
Meals paid for by employees : 3, 698. 40 
Lodging paid for by employees 614. 60 
Net cash cost j 3 $134, 675. 87 
Cost of meals and lodging furnished employees traveling on 
official business : 1, 830. 00 
Total net cost ‘ 129, 845. 87 


Another expense factor in the operation of the hotel is the necessity 
of keeping a skeleton staff on duty during the winter when the hotel 
is closed and of the operation of the heating plant to avoid freezing. 

Last winter the officials of the railroad entered into an arrangement 
with the armed services whereby the hotel was used during the winter 
months as a rest and recreation resort for Alaska military personnel on 
leave. Various sports including skiing were encouraged. A similar 
contract has been entered into for the coming winter. 

The railroad is handicapped in its promotion of business at the hotel 
by certain Government regulations and therefore cannot go out after 
business as other railroad-owned hotels such as at Lake Louise in 
Canada. The Alaska Railroad is restricted in the type of its adver- 
tising and the use of color folders and colored advertising is prohibited. 

When the highway providing a route into the park is completed 
there will be need for additional and reasonably priced tourist facilities 
and some of those to be located at Camp Eielson or Wonder Lake. 

Several proposals for visitor facilities have already been drafted but 
these have been more or less elaborate in nature. National Park offi- 
cials estimate that at current price and wage levels the Wonder Lake 
tourist development on the scale in keeping with Park Service plans 
would cost approximately $3,000,000. The lodge and two annexes 
would cost approximately $2,024,000 and in addition, plans call for 
cabins for 32 ,.: sons, housekeeping cabins for 20 persons, four utility 
buildings, stables, and dog kennels, boathouse and pier, employ ee quar- 
ters, power, water and sewer facilities, all of which the Park Service 
feels are needed to complete an integral unit to service the lodge, are 
estimated to cost approximately $1,000,000. 

Based upon your staff member’s travels by automobile in Alaska, 
which includes the Alaska Highway, Glenn Highway, Haine 's cut-off, 
Steese Highway and Livengood Road, during which many tourists 
were interviewed, his opinion is that the Alaska traveler does not 
expect the same high type tourist facilities in Alaska as in the States, 
especially if the trip to Alaska has been made over the route of the 
Alaska Highway. 

Therefore it would seem tourist accommodations in McKinley Park 
could be developed on a more modest seale, providing stateside type 
tourist cabins at reasonable rates at both McKinley Station and at a 
point near Camp Eielson or Wonder Lake, withholding the “ trim- 
mings” until the volume of tourist travel and the demand for special 
services warrants the additional expenditure. 
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XVII. Fees or Unitep States ComMMISSIONERS 


On April 24, 1951, the Subcommittee on Territories and Insular 
Possessions held a hearing on Delegate Bartlett’s bill (H. R.3438) 
relating to the compensation of U nited States commissioners for the 
Territory of Alaska. This bill proposes to increase the maximum 
amount which the commissioners may retain from fees collected for 
their services. It would raise the ceiling from $5,000 to $7,500. 

At the time of the hearing a number of questions were raised for 
which satisfactory answers were not forthcoming and the subcom- 
mittee decided to withhold further action until a study could be made 
of all phases of the matter. 

In general the questions on which the committee sought further 
information are (1) more details as to the duties of commissioners, the 
operation of the fee system, time required to properly carry out duties, 
clerical services required, if any, and amount paid; and (2) the nature 
and operation of fund C into which commissioners’ fees in excess of 
$5,000 are deposited. 

The United States commissioners in Alaska have a greater number 
of duties assigned to them than stateside commissioners because of 
provisions of the Federal law which also imposes upon them duties 
set forth in laws enacted by the Territorial legislature. These include 
actions as judge of probate; notary public; agent for issuing marriage 
licenses; recorder of vital statistics, mortgages and liens, recording 
under mining laws, and other instruments; presiding judge in certain 
civil cases; processing of certain estates; presiding officer in guardian- 
ship, adoption, and juvenile cases; and a number of other duties. 

These Territorial duties are imposed upon the United States 
commissioners under the following provision of Federal statute: 

Nothing in sections 21-24, 44, 45, 67-73, 74-90, and 145 of this title shall be 
so construed as to prevent the courts of Alaska from enforcing within their 
respective jurisdictions all laws passed by the legislature within the power con- 
ferred upon it, the same as if such laws were passed by Congress, nor to prevent 
the legislature passing laws imposing additional duties, not inconsistent with the 
present duties of their respective offices, upon the Governor, marshals, deputy 
marshals, clerks of the district courts, and United States commissioners acting 
as justices of the peace, judges of probate courts, recorders, and coroners, and 
awe the necessary expenses of performing such duties (sec. 91, title 48, 

.& C), 

The rate of fees collected by United States commissioners in Alaska, 
both those strictly as commissioners for the United States and those 
for performing duties assigned under Territorial law are either fixed 
by law or are fixed by the Administrative Office of the United States 
Court. Approximately 15 percent of the fees are allowable from the 
Federal Government, 15 percent from the Territory of Alaska, and 
the balance of the income of the office is from fees paid by individuals 
in over-the-counter transactions for certain services. 

A schedule of these rates fixed by the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts is attached to this report and appears as 
appendix F-1. During the hearings reference was made to a possible 
similarity between the work of stateside justices of the peace who in 
many instances may fix fines and costs at their discretion, and the 
commissioners of Alaska. From this schedule it will be noted that 
the fees, the net amount of which the commissioners retain up to 
$5,000, are definitely fixed and limited and that they have no dis- 
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cretion. Furthermore, the fixed fee is based solely upon the duty 
performed and the volume and nature of work is such that the com- 
missioner does not, and possibly could not, go out and drum up 
business as in the case of certain justices of the peace in the States 
referred to in the committee hearing. 

Prior to the act of March 15, 1948, the commissioners retained up 
to $3,000 of their net fees, but that act provides the following: 

Notwithstanding the provisions relating to fees earned by commissioners for 
the Territory of Alaska of section 116 of this title, each such commissioner shall 
pay to the clerk of the proper division of the court only so much of the aggregate 
net fees earned during the calendar year by such commissioner as exceeds the 
sum of $5,000 (sec. 116a, title 48, U. S. C.). 

These commissioners are compelled to make detailed reports of all 
moneys collected, including fees and fines, all of which is required 
by the following act: 

An accurate detailed account of all fees earned and expenses incurred by com- 
missioners and deputy marshals shall be prepared in duplicate quarterly, duly 
verified by the oath of the commissioner or deputy marshal rendering the ac- 
count, and forwarded to the clerk for the proper division of the district court and 
approved by the judge thereof, if found to be in accordance with law. After 
approval by the judge the original of each such account shall be forwarded by 


the clerk to the Department of Justice fot pee and the duplicate filed in the 
court. * * * (sec. 116, title 48, U. 


Under the act setting up the aa rative Office of the Courts, 
these accounts are now filed with that office instead of with the 
Department of Justice. 

It will be noted from the above that the commissioners’ fees re- 
tained are based on net earnings of the office. During the committee 
hearings on the bill to increase the fee allowance the question was 
raised relative to the type of expenses incurred in the offices of com- 
missioners and how these expenses are met. 


EXPENSES OF OFFICE 


The following table shows expenses of the six busiest offices during 
one quarter of 1951: 


Em 
. me Cleric lover's Office Pele 
las Commiss , 
Alaska omt ioner rotal wae F.1.C.A.! sup ph 
tax 
* 
First division Gilmore, P. J. (Ketchikan $1, 166.97 ($1, 125. 00 $12. 40 $2 rd 
Gray, Gordon (Juneau 2,499.11 2,425.00 $36. 38 19. 25 12. 48 
Second division Duffield, Theo. C. (Nome 626. 14 566. 64 8. 50 7. BO 
Third division Vokacek, Anna May 487. 90 364. 33 2.89 28. SS 
(Kodiak 
Walsh, Rose (Anchorage 7, 022.13 | 3, 967. 50 133. 95 53. 86 
Fourth division Stewart, Clinton B. (Fair , 142.49 | 4,151.78 62. 3 12. 6€ 49.45 
banks 
tepairs . . *ur- . 
rs Box . Repair Fuel Elec- Photo- I .| Bank 
Alaska sean’ Postage| equip- i] tricity tatir chased Freight chare 
e 0 1c] » gz 1G es 
ment : wiBE i furniture 
First division $2. 00 $6. 00 
6. 00 
Second division 1. 50 12.00 
Third division 6. 82 $25.00 | $32.68 | $17.30 
2.00 16. 36 $2, 047. 21 $756. 84 $37. 01 $7 
Fourth division 8. 00 20. 00 23. 50 784. 80 


F. I. C. A. tax for March and June quarter. 
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In the first place it should be stated that all expenditures are subject 
to approval of the administrative office of the courts. The expenses 
of commissioners’ offices come out of the fees collected. If after 
deducting the amount of expenses there is a net of $5,000 remaining, 
then the commissioner may retain that amount for his services. If, 
after deducting the fees and the $5,000 there is still an amount remain- 
ing, the amount is paid to the clerk of the court. On the other hand 
if, after deducting expenses, there is less than $5,000 remaining, the 
commissioner keeps such amount in payment for his services. 

In other words, if the commissioner obtains approval for expendi- 
tures in an amount which bring the total of the net earnings below 
$5,000, then he has reduced his own possible income by whatever 
amount is less than $5,000. 


COMMISSIONERS’ CLERKS 


The question of clerk hire by the commissioners was also brought 
up during the hearing. Your staff member finds that salaries or 
wages paid for clerk hire come out of the fees collected by the office. 
Employment of such clerks and the salaries paid are subject to 
approval by the administrative office of the courts and sometimes 
of the Federal judge of the division in which the commissioner’s office 





is located. 


If a commissioner 


has reduced his own income by 
and, with approval of the division judge, pays a clerk $1,500 and has 


no other expenses, 


takes in $6,000 in fees and feels he 
needs the services of a clerk and employs one at $1,500 per year, 
$500. 


he 
If his fee income is $8,000 


he retains the ceiling of $5,000 for his own salary, 


$1,500 is paid the clerk and the remaining $1,500 goes to the clerk of 


the court. 

One member of 
paid these clerks. 
offices where the 


STOSS 


amount 


of 


$5,000. 


commissioner clerk hire payments in the six largest offices follow: 





1hé-nercer 
1 45-perce 


the committee asked for a schedule of the amount 
Clerks are rarely employed in commissioners’ 
fees is less than 


The 


it 


Per mploved acoteb Gross employer's 
eriod emplo kta wa P.I.C.A 
os tax 
Gilmore, P. J Per month 
© | Full quarter $325. 00 $975. WO 
C June 16 to 30, 1951 00), OO 150. 00 
tT v. 
C! ilar Full quarte 50.00 | 1,050. 00 $15. 75 
) ta », OO 825. 00 12. 38 
Cl Nr 2 mon 275. 00 550. 00 R.A 
Duffic Cc 
Clerk 8 days and 2 months 250. 00 566, 64 8. OU 
Vokace Anna M 
Clerk, temporary Apr. 1 to May 14, 1951 140. 00 229. 33 3. 44 
Do June 4 to 30, 1951 160. 00 135. 00 2.03 
Walsh, Rose 
Clerk Full quartet 1. 67 785. 00 
De do 4.17 972. 50 
Do do O7. 50 922, AO 
Vo do 319.17 957. 50 
Clerk, part t do 110.00 330. 00 
Stewart, Clinton B 
Clerk-typist lo 300. 00 900, 00 13. 50 
Do do 300. 00 900, 00 13. 50 
l'ypist do 250. 00 750. 00 11.25 
Per day 
Extra typist 1 day $12. 00 732. 00 10. 98 
Do 22 days 12. 00 264. 00 3. 96 
Do days 12. 00 420. 00 6. 30 
Proofreadet 10 days 9. 29 92. 89 1.38 
Do. do 9, 29 92. 89 1. 38 


mil 
th 
th 


ct 
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A summary of the type and volume of matters handled by com- 
missioners as recorders in two of the largest commissioners’ offices in 
the first 6 months of 1951 and the number of each type is contained in 
the following table: 


Clinton Stewart Rose Walsh 

March June quar- March | June quar- 

quarter ter quarter | ter 
Vital statisties 184 277 S75 340) 
Real mortgages 95 152 292 334 
Chattel mortgages ISY S15 515 65t 
Conditional sales contracts 261 552 500 813 
Deeds 174 347 855 611 
Certified copies gy 106 217 19 
Liens 41 20) 67 
Releases 178 189 82 f 
Powers of attorne, ‘Ss 72 tt 2 
Bills of sale 4 2 ly 17 
Judgments 2 f 
Renewals 19 If l 1 
Affidavits of labor (claim 213 615 
Location certificates in) 7 ig s 
Leases 11 S ‘ ¥ 
Revoke power of attorney 6 ] 9 
Assignments 5 9 29 79 
Mining claims is S 
Satisfactions l 4 74 
Agreements 22 2 
Contracts OT 4] 
Patents 23 16 
Miscellaneous 25 67 t 68 

Miscellaneous items include wills, statements, plats, notes, easements, and maps 


summary of workload and fines assessed in criminal cases by the two 
commissioners during the same period: 


In addition to the above activities as recorders, the following is a 





51 
Marct June 
quarter quarter 
Clinton B. Stewart, , Alask 
umber of crin 432 
Number of case fines sed 7 511 
Total of fines receiv d or to be collected by commissioner $4, 122 $12, 194 
Rose Walsh, Anchorage, Alaska 
Number of criminal cases 137 198 
Number of cases in which fine ssessed 7 134 
rotal of fines received or to be collected by commissioner $3, 70M $5, 975 


A complete statement showing the fees and net earnings of all 
United States commissioners in Alaska in 1950 appears as appendix 
F-2 of this report. 

It will be noted there are 71 commissioners listed, 16 of whom act 
only in the absence of the regular commissioner. It will also be noted 
that in a few instances there are persons who have commissioners’ 
appointments but who transacted no business as such during the vear. 

There is no provision of law for a deputy commissioner. Clerks 
emploved by the commissioners can only exercise certain clerical 
duties assigned to them and they cannot execute papers in criminal 
cases or act in judgments. Judges of the four divisions require their 
commissioners to sign such papers personally. This particular refer- 
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ence is included in this report because one member of the committee 
asked whether a commissioner might not take his oath, spend no time 
in the office, and collect the $5,000 salary, provided fees were sufficient. 

There appears to be some justification for a deputy commissioner 
at Fairbanks and Anchorage, and perhaps Ketchikan, where work is 
heavy. Delegate Bartlett haS introduced H. R. 3860 providing for 
deputy commissioners in certain instances and the proposal was en- 
dorsed by the Judicial Conference meeting in Washington in Sep- 
tember 1951. 

Based on net fee collections during 1950, as indicated in the earnings 
tabulation previously referred to, there are only three commissioners 
who would be entitled to the $7,500 maximum ceiling as provided in 
the bill under consideration if the rate of net earnings continued. 
They are at Anchorage, Fairbanks, and Ketchikan. Commissioners 
at Juneau, Sitka, and Kodiak, in addition to the three named above, 
exceeded the present $5,000 ceiling during 1950 and on that rate could 
be entitled to the additional earned fees under $7,500. 

A number of commissioners were visited on this trip and these visits 
included the offices at Fairbanks and Anchorage, which are probably 
the busiest in Alaska. As a matter of fact several attempts were 
made to see Commissioner Clinton Stewart in Fairbanks but each 
time the interview was interrupted by the settling of traffic cases or 
other matters of the office requiring the exclusive attention of the 
commissioner. Finally an interview was arranged after his office had 
been closed for the day. 

Because his office is so typical of those carrying on extensive activi- 
ties his verbatim statement of work of his office as related during the 
interview is made a part of this report and follows: 


STATEMENT OF CLINTON B. STewart, Unrrep States CoMMISSIONER, FAIRBANKS, 
ALASKA 


As justice of the peace and United States commissioner, I handle all criminal 
matters involving misdemeanors and conduct preliminary hearings regarding 
felonies. There are no other inferior courts in Alaska that have a jurisdiction 
outside the corporate limits of the towns. This means that all matters involving 
the breach of Territorial law fall in the hands of the United States commissioner. 
The civil jurisdiction of the commissioner extends to $1,000. I[ am attaching 
exhibit A, which shows the number of cases and other business handled. 

Probate jurisdiction covers estates of decedents, guardianships, adoptions, and 
conducting insane inquiries. As probate judge, a commissioner has original 
jurisdiction and, of course, is charged with the duty of supervising the acts of 
administrators, executors, and guardians. In addition to those matters concern- 
ing the normal probate of estates, the commissioner must see that the assets and 
personal effects of decedents are in responsible hands pending probate, notify 
relatives, and discuss with survivors the probate proceedings. In estates of less 
than $1,000 the commissioner is authorized to probate such estates himself. 
Many times this is necessary to assure that there will remain something to pay on 
the funeral. 

As coroner, it is necessary for a commissioner to see that an investigation is 
made into all deaths that are other than natural causes. The commissioner is 
then responsible to see that a jury is summoned and witnesses subpenaed. He 
then presides over the inquest. 

There are other miscellaneous matters that come under the heading of justice 
of the peace. Among these are the function of juvenile judge, issuance of marriage 
licenses, and performance of marriage ceremonies. The juvenile judge is impor- 
tant from the standpoint that a commissioner has the power to commit minors to 
the Department of Public Welfare, hold them to answer to a felony, or give custody 
to a responsible person for rehabilitation. What is done by the court can have a 
distinct effect on the minor concerned and his parents. This requires considerable 
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time spent in conference with the Department of Public Welfare and other inter- 
ested agencies together with follow-up interest. The issuance of marriage licenses 
and performance of marriage ceremonies is self-explanatory, but time-consuming. 

Recorder is the largest revenue producing phase of the work. It requires 
much less time than the other offices; however, considerable time must be spent 
with the employees to caution them to handle all recording with proper attention. 
During the year 1950, 5,500 instruments were recorded at Fairbanks. Since 
June 1, 1951, we have started to photograph the instruments brought in. This 
has required a greater initial expense to get organized, but it has speeded up the 
service to the public. Considerable more productive time must be spent in the 
recorder’s office to serve the public, answering questions and assisting them in 
locating what they want. 

Under the present laws regarding commissioners in Alaska, it is impossible to 
delegate authority to act in the various offices. This means that the commis- 
sioner must sign all papers for recording, adjust his court calendar, sign all criminal 
complaints, and warrants, issue subpenas and summons, and act as his own court 
clerk, you might say. If a death occurs under peculiar circumstances, he should 
attend the scene or dispatch a proper official to represent him. He must be 
ready to answer questions of administrators, relatives, creditors, etc., who desire 
information. He is constantly being besieged with telephone calls from the 
public, law-enforcement agencies, and attorneys. During the summer months, 
it is utterly impossible to more than just keep in touch with the surface of the 
work and even during the slack season, it is not possible to delve very deeply into 
the work. There is no public office in the Territory that concerns more of the 
affairs of the public than does the commissioner. A commissioner records their 
birth, handles their civil and criminal affairs, starts them on the way to marital 
bliss, records their property transactions, meddles with their children, and finally 
puts them in the grave and probates their estates. 


Based on visits to Anchorage, Fairbanks, and Juneau, it was de- 
termined that in these offices the full time of the commissioner is 
required. The same is probably true in the other offices where fees 
approximated $5,000 or more. 

A number of other commissioners were visited whose net fee col- 
lections were considerably under the $5,000 ceilng. These commis- 
sioners had other sources of income and in most instances that other 
source was the principal income and the work as commissioner was 
only secondary. One commissioner visited is a grocer, another does 
part time clerical work, and still another is a United States customs 
agent. It will also be noted from the tabulation of fees for all com- 
missioners that a number listed as commissioners also serve as deputy 
clerks of the court, thus supplying another source of income. 

Sal: Pes of these nine commissioners as — clerks is paid from 
fund C but only small amounts are involved in each instance. 

The following is a schedule of annual is "paid each for acting 
as deputy clerk: 


Name Offic reside Ant = 
i} 
First div on 
Anderson, Sidney Hyder $450 
Godar, Donald Craig 150 
Hevel, Ross L fiaines 270 
McCann, Mary 1 Mrs Skagway 270 
Richards, Frank H. B Sitka 150 
Wing, Joe] Wrangell 150 
Second division: Nune 
rhird division 
Helm, Betty A. (Miss Cordova 150 
Southard, Anna B. (Mrs Seward 150 
Vokacek. Anna May Mrs.) Kodiak 


150 


Fourth division: None 
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During the hearings one member of the committee inquired as to 
names of the judges comprising the judicial conference committee 
recommending an increase in the ceiling of the fees commissioners may 
retain. A list of those jurists appears at the conclusion of the Judicial 
Conference recommendation which is shown as appendix F-3 


FUND C DEPOSITS 


At the time of the hearings to increase the ceiling on net earnings 
which commissioners might retain, it was disclosed that approximately 
a half a million dollars is deposited in fund C in the banks of Alaska. 
These excess commissioners’ fees are a part of fund C. On June 30, 
1951, the total balance in fund C was $492,334.06. However, each 
judicial division maintains its own fund C account and the following 
tabulation shows the increase in the third division (Anchorage) and 
fourth division (Fairbanks): 


Statement of balances in fund C in the 4 divisions of Alaska for the calendar years 
1949, 1950, and the first 6 months of 1951 


First Second Third Fourth 

division division division division 
Dec. 31, 1949 $140, 412 2.13 $10, 007. 87 $140, 726. 26 $68, 312. 02 
Dee. 31, 1950 140, 725. 53 10, 945. 24 201, 595. 09 03, 304. 04 
June 30, 1951 (46 year 137, 497 13 10, 374. 78 225, ORS, 28 118, 476. 87 


Fund C is the result of the following provision of law: 


Each clerk shall collect all money arising from the fees of his office or on any 
other account authorized by law to be paid to or collected by him, and shall report 
the same and the disposition thereof in detail, under oath, quarterly, or more fre- 
quently if required, to the court, the Director of the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts, and the Secretary of the Treasury, and all public money 
received by him and his deputies for fees or on any other account shall be paid 
out by the clerk on the order of the court, duly made and signed by the judge, and 
any balance remaining in his hands after all payments ordered by the court shall 
have been made shall be by him covered into the Treasury of the United States 
at such times and under such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury 
may prescribe. The clerk may employ, with the approval of the court, necessary 
clerical assistants and other employees in such number as may be approved by the 
Director of the Administrative Office of the United States Courts (see. 107, 
title 48, U. 8. C.). 


With respect to the Treasury regulations, Mr. Thomas Lynch, 
general counsel of the Treasury Department, advises: 

A search of the records of the Treasury Department has failed to reveal that 
any formal regulation specifically relating to the foregoing balances has ever been 


issued by the Treasury Department pursuant to the quoted language. It is 
possible, however, that instructions pertaining to the balances may have been 


the Treasury Department governing the deposit of public moneys. 


The law covering commissioners in Alaska provides that all net 
fees earned in excess of the ceiling of $5,000 per calendar year or in 
excess of that rate for a less period 


such clerk (sec. 116, title 48, U. S. C.). 


issued from time to time. In this connection, it may be stated that the deposit of 
these moneys has been and continues to be subject to the general regulations of 


shall be annually paid to the clerk of the proper division of the court to be available 
for incidental expenses of the distriet court of the proper division, such payment of 
such incidental expenses to be accompanied by a verified detailed statement of 
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During 1950 the excess fees in the first division (Juneau) amounted 
to $5,559.38; second division (Nome) none; third division (Anchorage), 
$37,251.24; and fourth division (Fairbanks), $16,539.50. These were 
deposited by the commissioners with the clerks in the judicial divisions 
in which they were earned. 

Fund C moneys are being used in Alaska in lieu of appropriated 
funds, although there are certain funds appropriated by Congress for 
use of the judici iary in Alaska. The law permits the use of fund C for 
“necessary expenses of the court.”’ 

This fund may even be used for construction of courtrooms and 
jails, under terms of the statute which follows, but the building 
limitation is not sufficient under present prices to permit such building. 
The statute follows: 


Any of the public buildings in Alaska not required for the Customs Service or 
military purposes may be used for courtrooms and offices of i civil government; 
and the marshals of the Territory shall, each in his division, be the custodian of 
such buildings. Any division of the court may, where necessary, order the 
construction or repair of a jail building at the place or places where terms of the 
court are held, at a cost not to exceed $3,000 for each building, the same to be paid 
by the clerk as provided for the payment of other allowances for the necessary 
expenses of the court; * * 


Where a suitable courtroom is not available or cannot be obtained at reasonable 
rental at the place or any of the places where terms of the court are held, the court 
may enter a like order of reservation and direct the construction of a suitable 
building where the sessions of the court may be held, the cost of such building not 
to exceed in any case the sum of $5,000, the same to be paid and proceedings to 
reserve the land to be as in the case of the reservation of ground and construction 
of jail, as hereinbefore nrevided. * * * “(see. 40, title 40, U. S. C.). 

Based on information collected during this study, expenditures in 
the four judicial divisions from fund C ine clude the follow’ ing authoriza- 
tions: All expenses of the general election held every 2 vears; law 
books for the law library of the court; payment of attorneys for 
indigent defendants in criminal cases; for the payment of all insanity 
hearings, including juror fees, witness fees, mileage for witnesses, and 
$10 per day fee to the attorney for the person charged with insanity ; 
books and printed forms used by the commissioners while serving as 
recorder, justice of the peace, coroner, and probate court; type- 
writers for the clerk of the court and repair of same; other office 
equipment such as mineograph machines and adding machines for use 
of the clerk of the court; salary of court crier; salaries of bailiff-librarian 
and law clerk; traveling expenses of the court party; and repairs to 
jails and courtrooms in Federal buildings. 








APPENDIXES 


APPENDIX A 
THE REVENUE SYSTEM OF THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA 
(By George W. Rogers) 


A sound revenue system is the first requisite of self-government. Without 
this it cannot function properly and well and eventually must collapse. An 
appraisal of the revenue system which Alaskans have developed to finance their 
government, therefore, should afford a means of measuring fitness to assume the 
role of statehood. The drastic and rapid changes of the past decade and the 
brief period of operation under the reformed revenue system, however, complicate 
any attempt to evaluate fully the Territorv’s present tax structure and the 
study which follows has been limited necessarily to brief statements of the nature 
of the items which make up the structure and a summarization of the incomplete 
statistical data presently available.! 

Ten years of change, 1941-50 


The decade from January 1, 1941, through December 31, 1950, saw the biennial 
collections of taxes, licenses, and fees levied by the Territory of Alaska increased 
almost fourfold. Collections to date for the 1951-52 biennium indicate even 
greater increases. The acceleration of economic activity stimulated by war and 
defense spending in the Territory has been the underlying cause of this phenomenal 
increase in Territorial income, but primary credit should be given to recent reforms 
in the structure and administration of the tax system which made possible the 
tapping of these sources of increased income. 

Because a tax system is no better than its administration, the first basic reform 
was the creation of the Department of Taxation by the 1945 legislature (ACLA 
1949, 48-2-1). Prior to this enactment, the assessment and collection of taxes 
was conducted in a haphazard manner relying almost entirely upon the honesty 
and cooperation of the taxpayer for administration. Without staff, special 
appropriations and adequate enforcement authority, the treasurer, the auditor 
and clerks of the courts were unable to carry out their collection responsibilities 
promptly, efficiently and completely. The creation of a separate collection agency 
with well-defined responsibilities and armed with adequate tools to perform the 
task assigned to it made possible the reduction of evasion and increased the 
realizable vield of existing taxes. 

Prior to 1949, the Territory’s revenues were derived from a schedule of fixed 
fee licenses on specific business and occupational pursuits (many items unchanged 
from those established 50 years ago), taxes on the physical output of salmon 
canneries, liquor taxes, a poll tax and a handful of miscellaneous items. Absent 
were those forms of taxation long accepted as the backbone of a sound revenue 
system—the net income tax, general property tax, motor fuel-oil tax, tobacco tax, 
etc. Under this ‘‘system’’ many taxable categories were untouched and equity of 
treatment was absent from those eategories taxed. Because levies were made 
largely on a fixed-fee basis or upon physical output, the structure was rigid and 
unresponsive to changes in the level of economic activity. 

While the number of residents in the Territory were relatively small and the 
services required of its government were simple and inexpensively provided, this 
make-shift revenue system appeared to be adequate to Alaska’s needs. With 
the uptrend in population and development which began in the thirties the short- 
comines of the tax structure became increasingly apparent and a program of 


Three studies have been made of the nature and operations of the tax system which served until recently 
and are worth reviewing as background for an understanding of the Territory's financial experience and 
present operations Preliminary Survey of Taxation in Alaska (prepared for the use of the Alaska Plan- 
ning Council) by James C. Rettie, Juneau, November-December 1938; (2) Preliminary Survey of Taxation 
in Alaska (second issue, revised) by John FE. Pegues, Juneau, December 1940; (3) The Alaska Tax System 
(a report to the Governor of Alaska) by Frederick C. Lusk, undated. The Office of the Governor, Juneau, 
Alaska, has a limited supply of the above publications 

Discussions of the evolution of the Territory’s revenue system and its relation to social, economic, and 
political development are contained in Alaska, the Evolution of an American Polity, by George W. Rogers 


(1949). This is an unpublished Ph. D. thesis which may be borrowed from the Widener Library, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass 
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modernization was formulated. The advent of the forties, and with them World 
War II] and the cold war, made immediate reform imperative. Although the 6-year 
period from 1941 through 1946 was one of booming activity and the functions and 
cost of government sky-rocketed, the yield of the tax system remained pegged at 
about $4% million per biennium. 

The 1949 legislature finally accomplished the second basic reform of the 
Territory’s tax system by introducing a net income tax, property tax, uniform 
business license tax, a revision of the taxes on fish processors to reflect value of 
product rather than physical amount and several revisions in existing measures. 
Although collections were hampered by litigation during the first biennium of 
operation and the effective dates of the measures did not permit coverage for 
the entire period, the following comparison of the vields of the old system with the 
incomplete vield of the new system.is most gratifying. (See table 1 and table 2 
attached, for more detailed comparisons.) 


Biennium 
1941-42 1943-44 1945-46 1947-48 1949-50 


Thousands Thousands | Thousands Thousands Thousands 


Yield of old tax system $4, 327 $4, 627 $4, 403 $6, 825 
Yield of taxes added prior to 1949 1, 072 4, 457 
Yield of new tax system ? $16, 805 


Total yield (exeluding unemploy- 
ment compensation 4,327 4, 627 5, 475 11, 282 16, 805 


1 “Taxes added” does not include increases in rates or revisions of previously existing tax measures. In- 
crease in yield of ‘‘old tax system’”’ in 1947-48 due primarily to increases in fisheries and liquor taxes 

2 “New tax system” includes all new measures and remaining old measures which were continued beyond 
1948. 


Op rations of the reformed system 1949-51 

Differences in the intitial effective dates and tax collection periods of the new 
measures and the delays in collection resulting from litigation brought by the 
opponents of the reforms (the property tax law is still involved in litigation) 
caused the first 244 vears of operation of the new tax system to reveal a constantly 
shifting composition. For the calendar year 1949, fisheries taxes yielded 30.4 per- 
cent of the total tax collections, liquor taxes 21.04 percent, income taxes 17.08 per- 
cent, motor fuel oil taxes 12.34 percent, and all other taxes 19.14 percent. (See 
table 3.) For the second year of operation, 1950, the relative importance of the 
taxes had shifted. Income taxes led the list with a vield comprising 33.2 per- 
cent of total collections, fisheries taxes 23.22 percent, liquor taxes 17.57 percent 
motor fuel oil taxes 8.98 percent, and all other taxes 17.03 percent. (See table 4.) 
The first 6 months of 1951 present a distorted picture due to the incompleteness 
of the coverage, but indicate that the 1950 pattern will probably be typical of the 
distribution of yields. (See table 5.) Income taxes again topped the list at 34.45 
percent, with fisheries taxes in second place at 25.21 percent. Liquor taxes at 
12.71 percent of total collections were slightly exceeded by the business and pro- 
fessional taxes at 12.85 percent (due to collection of most of the tax in January 

A comparison of the main categories of the Alaska tax system as percentages of 
total collections for the calendar year 1950 with the State averages for the fiscal 
vear 1950 shows interesting deviations from the average pattern: 


Type of taxes Alaska — Types of taxes Alaska ~_ rage 

Income 33. 2 16.6 Motor vehicles and operators 2.9 9.4 
Liquor 17.6 6.3 Property 1.6 3 
Severance ! 14.4 2.6 Other 12.4 15.4 
Motor fuel oil 9.0 19.5 si 
General sales and gross re- Total 100.0 100.0 

ceipts 2 4.6 21.1 
Tobacco 4.3 5.3 


! For Alaska “‘severence’’ taxes consists of the yield of the fisheries processors’ taxes which are based upon 
value of product handled 

2? For Alaska ‘general sales and gross receipts” taxes consists of the yield of business and professional 
license taxes which are based roughly upon gross receipts. 


Source: Alaska data from table 4, attached. Average State data from Facts and Figures on Government 
Finance, 1950-51, the Tax Foundation 
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This comparison is not made to suggest that the State average represents an 
ideal for the Territory, but is presented merely as a means of emphasizing the 
nature of the Territorial system.. The most marked differences appear in the 
greater reliance placed by the Territory upon income, liquor and severance taxes 
as compared with the States average and the greater reliance placed upon general 
sales and gross receipts taxes in the States. As compared with the States, there- 
fore, Alaska’s system gives more emphasis to the principal of taxation in accord- 
ance with ability to pay and benefits derived from the resources of the Territory. 

The comparisons further indicate that Alaska’s system is probably as flexible 
and responsive to changing economic conditions as those systems in operation 
in the States. Taxes based most directly upon the level of economie activity 
and income, the income taxes and general sales and gross receipts taxes, together 
comprised 37.8 percent of the total collections in Alaska and 37.7 percent of the 
average of total collections in the States. 

Comparisons of individual tax measures in Alaska with those in effect in the 
States is difficult because of the variations in basis of computation, coverage, 
exemptions, etc. Such study does indicate, at least, that the rate of levies in 
Alaska is fairly modest. 

All States have motor fuel oil taxes ranging from 2 cents per gallon to 9 cents 
per gallon. One State taxes at 2 cents, 14 States at 3 to 4.5 cents, 13 at 5 and 5.5 
cents, 11 at 6 cents, 2 at 6.5 cents, 6 at 7 cents, and | at 9 cents. 
fuel tax is 2 cents per gallon. 

Forty-one States tax tobacco. Rates per package of 20 cigarettes, for example, 
range from 2 to 8 cents. Alaska’s tax on this item is 5 cents. Nine States taxed 
at the rate of 5 cents or higher. 

With the expiration on June 30, 1948, of the gross sales tax levied for purposes 
of creating the veterans’ loan revolving fund, Alaska has no sales tax at 
present in effect. Thirty-one States now have general sales taxes ranging from 
five-eighths of 1 percent to 3 percent, and as was pointed out above this tax is the 
largest single source of revenue in the States. 

\ study prepared by the Legislative Reference Service on the subject of finane- 
ing statehood (quoted in appendix D of the committee report on 8. 90) coneludes 
with the following general observations: 


The Alaska motor 


“The rates of income tax, inheritance 
tax, liquor tax, and tobacco tax are about on a level with rates imposed in the 
States. The 2-cent gasoline tax is definitely below the 


average in the 
States.* * * 


The increased tax on fish is more nearly in line with that of 
States which depend in large measure on revenue from severances from the soil 
or water. There is no special Territorial tax on admissions to amusements.” 

The generalized conclusions that can be drawn from a study of the brief period 
of incomplete operation of the Territory’s new revenue system is that the vield 
has been greater than the fondest hopes of those who worked for its establishment, 
the system has now achieved a balance and flexibility at least comparable to those 
in operation in the States, and the levies are not unduly burdensome nor do they 
limit the opportunity for the levying of other o1 increased taxes if the need for 
greater revenues should ever arise. 


SUMMARY OF TAX MEASURES 
Net income taxes 
In 1947 a severance tax, on mining was repealed and replaced by the Mining 
License Tax Act (sec. 35—-1-31 to 35, ACLA 1949) which levied the following tax 
on persons, firms or corporations engaged in the business of mining: Upon the 
net income of the taxpayer from the property in Alaska (computed with allowable 
depletion) plus royalty received in connection with mining property in Alaska. 
Up to $1,000: Exempt. 
Over $1,000 and not over $19,000: 4 percent. 
Over $10,000 and not over $20,000: $360 plus 5 percent in excess over 


$10,000. 

Over $20,000 and not over $50,000: $860 plus 6 percent of excess over 
$20,000. 

Over $50,000 and not over $100,000: $2,660 plus 7 percent in excess over 
$50,000. 


Over $100,000, $6,160 plus 8 percent in excess over $100,000. 
License tax returns must be filed not later than the last day of the fourth 
month following the close of the taxable year. 
The Alaska Net Ineome Tax Act enacted in 1949 (ch. 110, SLA 1949) levies 
a tax equal to 10 percent of the total income tax that would be payable for the 
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same taxable vear to the Federal Bureau of Internal Revenue (without the benefit 
of the deduction of the tax payable to the Territory) on all incomé from sources 
within the Territory of Alaska. The act incorporates, by reference, many of 
the provisions of the Federal Income Tax Act including that part which refers 
to the withholding of the tax from salaries and wages paid to employees. 

The legality of the tax measure was immediately challenged but has been 
upheld by the decisions of the United States District Court, at Juneau, Alaska, 
and the Circuit Court of Appeals at San Francisco, Calif. 

Table 6, attached, summarizes the distribution of collections of the general 
net income tax by year of levy and indicates the importance of the withholding 
feature. 

Property tax 

The Alaska Property Tax Act (ch. 10, SLA 1949) levies a tax of 1 per cent 
of the true and full value of all real property and improvements and personal 
property in the Territory (with appropriate provision for coordination with prop- 
erty taxes levied within incorporated cities and districts). Taxes for a calendar 
year are payable on the Ist day of February of the ensuing year. 

According to returns filed with the Department of Taxation, the self-assessed 
declared value of real and personal property situated outside incorporated cities, 
independent school districts, incorporated school districts, and public utility dis- 
tricts is $48,112,548.78. The collections to date ($163,961.88), however, repre- 
sent only a portion, of the revenues which the measure could have vielded (esti- 
mated at $450,000 per year). This is due to continued litigation involving specific 
provisions of the act which continues to hamper collections (see table 8, attached) . 
Business license taxes 

The Alaska Business Act (ch. 43, SLA 1949) established a business license sys- 
tem and repealed Territorial laws in conflict therewith. Following the repeal by 
the Congress of the United States of the license taxes which had continued in 
existence from Alaska’s pre-Territorial period (sec. 35-1—1 through 2, ACLA 
1949), the act became effective January 1, 1950. 

The license fee for each separate business consists of an initial fee of $25 made 
when the application is first submitted, plus a sum equal to one-half percent of 
gross receipts in excess of $20,000 received during the income year for which the 
license is to be issued, plus a sum equal to one-fourth percent of all gross income 
in excess of $100,000. 

The date payments of the license fees are due causes a year lag in collections 
(See table 8, attached.) 

In addition to the Alaska Business Act, a number of professional registration 
and examination, insurance, and incorporation fees are collection by professional 
boards over the auditor. 

Fish processors tares 

Fixed-fee taxes and taxes on the physical output of certain fish processors were 
repealed by the 1949 legislature and replaced by two measures (ch. 97, SLA 1949, 
and ch. 82, SLA 1949) covering all processors and based upon the value of the 
raw product handler. 

Before engaging in business, an initial fee of $25 must be paid. An annual 
“license tax’’ levied upon the value of the raw material purchased is payable on 
or before January 15, following the close of the taxable year. The tax levies are 
as follows: 

Salmon canneries..—4 percent of the value of raw fish processed or otherwise 
obtained. ‘‘ Raw fish value’’ is computed as 50 percent of the average wholesale 
price obtained for the finished product by brokers in Seattle, Wash., during the 
months of August, September, October, November, and December. 

Herring processing plants.—One percent of the value of the raw herring (actual 
price paid including indirect considerations) canned, cured, salted, frozen, proe- 
essed for meal and oil or sold as bait. 

Crab and clam canneries.—Two percent of value of raw clams or crabs. Butter 
clams are taxed at 1 percent of value of raw clams. 

Cold siorage and fish processors not otherwise tared.—One percent of the value 
of the raw material bought or otherwise obtained for processing. Raw value is 
the actual price paid including “‘indireect considerations.” (See table 7, attached, 
for distribution of collections by year of levy.) 

Other fishery tares.—Fishermen’s licenses were increased by the 1949 legislature 
from $1 to $5 for resident fishermen and from $25 to $50 for nonresident fishermen 
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(ch. 66, SLA 1949). 


Licenses run for one calendar year and expire on December 31 
of each year. e 


Licenses are also required for the use of gill nets and seines (see. 35—-1—11 (i) 
and (j), ACLA 1949). Fees for gill nets are calculated in accordance with a 
graduated schedule ranging from $2 for 25 fathoms to $6 for 250 fathoms. ‘The 
seine schedule ranges from $10 for 50 fathoms to $40 for 300 fathoms. 
are granted for a calendar year. 

A license is required for use and operation of fish traps, fixed or floating, inelud- 
ing dummy traps (ch. 11, SLA 1949 and see. 35-1-11 (h), ACLA 1949). The 
schedule of rates, as revised in 1949 is as follows: 


Licenses 


Hand driven or stake traps 


$300 

1 to 3 traps (pile driven or float 1, 200 

t to 10 traps (pile driven or float) 1, 800 

11 to 20 traps (pile driven or float) 2, 400 
21 to 50 traps (pile driven or float) 2, 800 
51 traps and over (pile driven or float) 3, 200 
Licenses are issued for a calendar year and must be renewed on or before 


January 15 of each year. It is clear from the progressive upgrading of rates that 


the measure is intended to serve regulatory as well as revenue purposes. 

Liquor tax.—The Territory levies an excise tax upon all aleoholic beverages 
shipped into and brewed and distilled in Alaska (sec. 35-4-3 to 33, ACLA 1949). 
The rates of the excise taxes per gallon are beer 10 cents, wine 25 cents, liquor $3. 

Liquor manufacture and traffic is further regulated and taxed through a licensing 
law (sec. 35-4-11 to 23, ACLA 1949). The fees vary in accordance with type of 
business, size of town or volume of business and range from $75 to $5,000. Collec- 
tions are made through the clerks of the courts and refunds are made to incorpo- 
rated municipalities of fees collected therein. 

Motor fuel oil tar-—A levy of 2 cents per gallon is made on all motor fuel oil 
sold delivered or otherwise transferred within the Territory (sec. 48-5—1 to 3, 
ACLA 1949). The total tax collected by a dealer during each calendar quarter 
must be remitted to the Tax Commissioner between the first and twentieth days 
of the ensuing January, April, July, and October. All money collected are ear- 
marked for ‘Roads, airfields, water. and harbor facilities.”’ 

Motor vehicle and drivers’ licenses.—License plates must be purchased and 
attached to vehicles not later than January 31 of the year of issue. Annual fees 
are as follows: (a) Vehicles carrying passengers for hire, $20; (b) trucks hauling 
or transporting freight, $25; (c) all other vehicles, $10; (d) vehicle dealers, $15 
first demonstration set, $7.50 each additional set. After September 1, the fees 
are one-half of the above for the balance of the vear (sec. 50—-3—11, ACLA 1949). 

A charge of $1 is made for issuing duplicate certificates of ownership of vehicles 
(see. 50-2—5, ACLA 1949 

Operators’ licenses are issued upon satisfaction of the requirements of law and 
payment of $2 for a 2-year period or $1 for a year or lesser period (sec. 50-3-1, 
ACLA 1949 

Tobacco tax.—The Alaska Tobaceo Tax Act (ch. 42, SLA 1949) 
upon the sale of cigars, cigarettes, tobacco, and snuff. 
the person who first receives such articles for ‘ 


levies tax 
The tax is collected from 
‘sale’? within the Territory and is 
passed on to the ultimate consumer by the seller. Before engaging in the sale 
of tobacco products, a seller must register and pay a fee of $5 and the registration 
number serves as the account number in identifving returns, ete. 

The tax is assessed on the items when received for “sale’’, ete.; at the following 
rates: 

Cigarettes: 2 cents per pack of 10. 

Cigarettes: 3 cents per pack of 20, or 30 cents per carton of 10 packs. 

Cigarettes: 8 cents per pack of 50. 

Cigars, retailing at 10 cents or under, | cent. 

Cigars, rotailing at 11 to 15 cents, 2 cents. 

Cigars, retailing at 16 to 25 cents, 3 cents. 

Cigars, retailing at 26 to 35 cents, 4 cents. 

Cigars, retailing at 36 cents or over, 5 cents. 

Snuff and all other tobacco will be taxed at the rate of 2 cents per ounce 
regardless of the size of the container, or package, etc. 

A return must be filed for each ealendar quarter on or before the thirtieth of 
the ensuing January, April, July, and October. All proceeds are earmarked for 
the construction, rehabilitation and repair of school facilities. 

Miscellaneous taxes {ll employed persons between the ages of 21 and 55 years 
must pay a poll tax of $5 after the first of January or before the first of December 
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of each year (sec. 37—4-1 to 12, ACLA 1949). The proceeds of the tax are covered 
into the school fund. 

Distributors of punchboards must purchase and affix stamp to all boards before 
they are sold to the retail trade. The tax is $2 per board of 2,000 holes or less and 
$4 for each 1,000 holes or fraction thereof in excess of 2,000 holes (ch. 116, SLA 
1949). Seventy-five percent of the tax cogeted from sales within incorporated 
cities are refunded to such cities. 

All amusements and gaming devices must be licensed before being put into 
operation. The rate of tax per annum in “amusement devices” is $50 and on 
“gaming devices” is $200. One half of revenues derived from devices operated 
within incorporated municipalities are refunded to such municipalities (ch. 31, 
SLA 1949). 

The basis for computing inheritance taxes does not lend itself to brief summary 
(sec. 48-4—-1 to 19, ACLA 1949 








TABLE l. Biennial collection of Territorial taxes, by sources, 1941 to date (excluding 
unem ployme nt com pe nsation) 
Biennium 
1941-42 1943-44 194546 1947-48 1049-56 
OLD TAXES 

Fisheries taxes $1, 499, 366. 08 ($1, 648, 042. 94 ($1, 662, 369.24 ($2, 321, 013. 44 ($2, 899, 363. 97 
Liquor licenses and taxes 1, 032, 714. 91 | 1,667, 507. 77 765, 282.55 | 2,823, 534.26 | 3, 181, 557. 41 

Business and occupational taxes 
and licenses 1, 414, 712.84 766, 208. 17 459, 201. 98 732, 690, 909. 44 
Motor-vehicle and drivers’ licenses 147, 161. 86 145, 148. 57 191, 189. 21 329 2 582, 970. 75 
Poll tax 196, S69. 22 311, O85. 58 206, 866. 40 $20, 033. 50 169. 778. 50 
Miscellaneous taxes $6, 185, 87 87, 781. 54 118, 263. 37 198, 276. 65 211, 610. 72 
Subtotal 4, 327,010.78 | 4,626, 674.57 | 4,403,172.75 | 6,825, 380.64 . 8, 036, 190.79 

NEW TAXES 

Motor fuel-oil tax 216. O86. 26 | 1, 286, 725. 89 1. 731. 042. 03 
Pobacee tax 742. 385. 16 
Gross sales tax 855, 402.37 | 2, 986, 775. 85 44. 390. 93 

Net income tax (general and min 
ing 183, 275. 06 4.515. 100.73 
Property tax 163, 961.88 
Uniform business licenses 1 88. 57 
Fisheries taxes 1, 476. 172. 60 
Grand total 4,327, 010.78 | 4,626, 674.57 | 5,474, 661.38 (11, 282,152.44 16, 804, 532. 69 


Biennial reports covered periods from Jan. 1, 1943, through Sept. 30, 1944, and Oct. 1, 1944, through De 
31, 1946. All others on calendar year basis 
New taxes’’ does not include increases in rates of old taxes or revisions thereto, but is restricted to new 
lypes of taxes or taxes on prev iously untaxed sources 


Source: Compiled from biennial reports of Territorial treasurer 


po mn : 
PaR_eE 2, Perce ntages distribution of Territorial taxes, by sources, 1941 to date 
(excluding unemployment compensation 


1941-42 1943-44 1945-46 1947-48 1949-50 


Net income taxes 1.63 20. 87 
Property tax Qs 
Business and professional licenses 32. 69 16. 56 10. 26 6. 49 1.74 
Fisheries taxes 34. 65 85. 62 87.15 0). 57 26 O4 
Liquor taxes 23. 87 36. O4 17. 10 25. 03 18. 03 
Motor-fuel oi] tax 4.84 11.41 10. 30 
Motor vehicles and drivers’ licenses 3. 40 3. 14 4.27 2. 92 3. 47 
Tobacco tax 1.42 
Poll tax 4.55 6.74 4.62 3. 72 2.79 
Gross sales tax 19.12 26. 47 20 
Miscellaneous taxes S4 1 90 2. 64 1.76 1. 26 

Grand total 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 


1 Covers Jan. 1, 1943, to Sept. 30, 1944, and Oct, 1, 1944, to Dec. 31, 1946 


Source: Compiled from biennial reports of Territorial treasurer. 
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TABLe 3.—Collection of Territorial taxes, by source, Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1949 i 


ae aa oe . L 
Cumulative totals Class of 
‘ pelincieiainenaii ia ean f tax as 
| } | | percent 


Jan i | Jan.ito | Jan.tto | Jan. 1 to of 
Mar. 3771949 | June 30, 1949 | Sept. 30, 1949} Dec. 31, 1949 | total 


1. Income taxes 
(a) Géneral net income tax 
(effective Mar. 26, 1949. $19, 77 


. 59 $189, 845. 98 $556, 74 |$1, 007, 078. 59 




















(>) Mining net income 4 99, 604. 86 106, : 48 120, 789. 97 
Total, income taxes 36, 318.63 | 289, 540.84 663, 311. 22 |. 1, 127, 868. 56 17. 08 
2. Property tax (in litigation | J | 63. 30 183. 07 
= aa elites 
3. Business and professional licenses 
(a) Uniform law effective | 
Jan. 1, 1950 ‘ 50.00 |. 
(b) Old laws (repealed Jan, 1, 
19450) 93, 925. 37 118, 600. 39 121, 002. 87 125, 535. 10 
( Fees collected by 1uditor, 
boards, et« 24, 508. 31 173, 784. 77 193, 762. 89 206, 256. 72 
lotal, business and pro- 
fessional licenses 118, 433. 68 292, 385. 16 314, 765. 76 331, 841. 82 5. 03 
4. Fisheries taxes 
a) On fishermen (revised Mar 
21, 1949 
Resident 40. 00 15, 357. 00 34, 617. 50 5, 753. 50 
Nonresident 25. 00 28,175.00 130, 825. 00 141, 426. 00 
b) On gear 
Traps 120, 280. 98 126, 280. 98 965, 230. 9S 
Gill nets 3, 672. 00 8, 006. 00 8, 546. 00 
Seines 2, 465. 00 11, 180. 00 11, 740. 00 - 
( On processors 
Effective Mar. 24, 1949 4, 000. 00 4, 550. 00 8, 876.19 
Repealed Mar. 24, 1949 698, 861. 71 791, 202. 01 830, 261. 03 835, 795. 18 
fotal, fisheries taxes $25, 344. 69 973, 059.99 | 1, 145,810.51 2, 007, 367.85 10. 40 * 7 
5. Liquor taxes 
Excise 2, 434. 70 482, 797. 26 16 | 1,158, 204. 39 ‘ 
b) Licenses 17, 975. 00 190, 943. 73 9S 207, 101. 98 
Wholesale licens 22, 500. 00 22, 500. 00 00 23, 750. 00 
rotal, liquor taxes $22, 909. 70 696, 240.99 | 1,099, 378.14 1, 389, 056. 37 21. 04 
6. Motor-fuel oil tax 146, 273. 86 258, 768. 91 492, 868. 67 815, 118. 36 12. 34 
7. Motor vehicles and drivers taxes 
t) Automobile license 128, 382. 00 176, 886. 50 208, 649. 50 218, 782. 75 
( ertificates of ownership 180. 00 338. 00 $95. 00 666. 00 r 
Drivers’ license 27, 239. 00 12, 837. 00 57, O86. 75 64, 732. 75 ’ 
rota hicle and 
dri xe 155, 801. 00 220, 061. 50 266, 231. 25 284, 1 4.30 
8. Tobacco tax (effective Apr. 1, 1949 26, 005. 42 177, 182. 88 299, 752. : 4.54 
9. Poll tax (school 28, 996. 10 61, 057. 90 168, 817. 00 228, 588. 50 3. 46 
10. Miscellaneous taxes * ' 
a) Gross sales tax (expired ' 
June 20, 1948 9, 313. 22 17, 433. 76 2. 03 183. 38 ' 
b) Amusement devices 27, 800. 00 39, S00. 00 , B67. 50 ' 
Punchboards 4, 106. 00 9, 652. 00 : 
d) Inheritance 5, 730. 79 14, 674. 86 25, 496. 93 28, 865. 01 
¢) Property sales profit 85. 22 85. 22 85. 22 207. 03 
Total, miscellaneous 42, 929. 23 76, 109. 84 109, 006, 68 119, 274. 92 1. 81 
Grand total 1, 677, 006.89 | 2,893, 230.55 | 4, 437,435.41 | 6, 603, 233. 34 100. 0 
Source: Compiled from monthly statements of the Territorial tax commissioner and Territorial treasurer’ 
; 
. 
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TABLE 4.—Collection of Territorial taxes, by source, Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1950 


Cumulative totals Class of 
— taal a po tax as 
| percent 
Jan.lto | Jan.1to Jan. 1 to Jan. 1 to of 


Mar. 31, 1950 | June 30, 1950 | Sept. 30, 1950) Dec. 31, 1950 | total 


1. Income taxes 
(a) General net income (effec 














tive Mar. 26, 1949 $1, 182, 059. 17 |$1, 933, 313. 14 |$2, 514, 337. 71 |$3, 302, 077. 76 
(6) Mining net income 17, 564. 36 59, 060. 42 60, 337. 80 85, 154. 41 
Total, income taxes 1, 199, 623. 53 1, 992, 373. 56 2, 574, 675. 51 3, 387, 232. 17 $3. 20 
2. Property tax (in litigation 125, 584. 16 159, 960. 38 163, 247. 10 163, 778. 81 1. 61 
Business and professional licenses 
Uniform law (effective Jan 
1, 1950 56, 165. 00 75, 659. 64 94, 926. 85 105, 238. 57 
5h) Old laws (repealed Jan. 1, 
1950 55, 037. 54 130, 848. 67 131, 159. 83 131, 793. 66 
Fees collected by auditor, 
boards, ete 159, 381. 89 203, O78. 11 217, 234. 96 227, 323. 96 
Total, business and pro 
fessional licenses 270, 584. 43 409, 586. 42 443, 321. 64 464, 356.19 4. 55 
4. Fisheries taxes 
On fishermen (revised Mar 
21, 1949 
Resident 190. 00 15, 345. 00 38, 917. 00 40, 657. 00 = 
Nonresident 1, 700. 00 49, 745. 00 227, 940. 00 249, 541. 00 
4) Onmgear 
Traps 246, 350. 00 257, 150. 00 257, 150. 00 584, 050. 00 
Gill nets 1, 220. 00 3, 232. 00 6, 166. 00 7, 074. 00 
Seines 715. 00 1, 460. 00 12, 721. 00 13, 816. 00 4 
On processors 
Effective Mar. 24, 1949.) 1, 420, 570. 01 1, 1, 459, 657.53 | 1, 467, 296. 41 
Repe iled Mar. 24, 1949 268. O7 5, 527. 79 5, 73 31 
lotal, fisheries taxes 1, 671, 013. O8 | 1, 785, 367.79 | 2, 008,079.32 | 2, 368, 168. 72 23. 22 
5. Liquor taxes 
(a) Excise 306, 302. 88 577, 604. 81 938, 963.71 | 1, 367, 836. 49 
h) Licenses 138, 925. 00 286, 600. 00 312, 564. 55 392, 814. 55 
Wholesale licenses 31, 850. 00 31, 850. 00 31, 850. 00 
Total, liquor taxes 896, 054. 81 1, 283, 378. 26 | 1, 792, 501. 04 17. 57 
*. Motor fuel-oil tax 289, 338. 61 548, O80. 42 915, 923. 67 8. 98 
7. Motor vehicles and drivers taxes 
a) Automobile licenses 169, 232. 75 228, 547. 25 267, 218. 75 278, 840. 25 
(b) Certifieates of ownership 240. 00 481. 00 757. O 1, 005. 00 
i Drivers’ licenses 3, 552. 00 &, 399. 00 15, 040. 00 18, 944. 00 
Total, motor vehicles 
and drivers’ taxes 173, 024. 75 237, 283, 015. 75 298, 789. 25 2. 93 
8. Tobacco tax (effective Apr. 1, 1949 93, 762. 41 174, ! 309, 261. 68 442, 632. 77 4.34 
9. Poll tax (schools 36, 477. 50 83, 176, 232. 50 241, 190. 00 2. 36 
10. Miscellaneous taxes 
(a) Gross sales tax (expired 
June 30, 1948 133. 58 5, 615. 89 11,151.12 11, 207. 55 
(b) Amusement devices 28, 850. 00 44, 825. 00 76, 412. 50 84, 100. 00 
(*) Punchboards 1, 496. 00 3, 116. 00 5, 434. 00 7, 340. 00 
(d) Inheritance 4, 245. 68 12, 434. 53 20,475.14 23, 926. 44 
(e) Property sales profit 89. GS 104. 9S 118. 73 152. 74 
Total, miscellaneous 34, 815. 24 66, 096. 38 113, 591. 49 126, 726. 73 1. 24 
Grand total 4, 217, 475. 29 | 6,093, 826. 58 | 7, 902, 883. 67 |10, 201, 299. 35 100. 0 











Source: Compiled from monthly statement of the Territorial tax commissioner and Territorial treasurer , 
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' 
mr os 17 mn ~ ' 
PaBLEe 5.—Collection of Territorial taxes, by source, Jan. 1, to June 30, 1951 f 

. ; ‘ : 
Cumulative totals Class of tax : 
: as percent 
of total 
Jan. 1to Mar. | Jan. 1 to June ‘ 
31, 1951 30, 1951 ' 
1. Income taxes 
1) General net income $1, 303, 836. 81 $2, 552, 428. 30 P j 
hb) Mining net income 22, O82. 71 124, 948. 79 ' 
rotal, income taxes 1, 325, 919. 52 2, 677, 377. 09 34. 45 
2. Property tax (in litigation 1, 322. 52 3, 031. 87 04 
Business and professional licenses 
Uniform law fective Jan. 1, 1950 664, 480. 29 769, 704. 70 
bh) Old laws (repealed Jan. 1, 1950 
Fees collected by auditor, boards, ete 193, 616. 15 228, 931. 70 
rotal, business and professional licenses 858, 096. 44 998, 636. 40 12. 85 
1 Fisheries taxes 
1) On fishermen (revised Mar. 21, 1949) | 
Resident i 75. 00 18, 840. 50 
Nonresident v 3, 100. 00 60, 300, 00 
On gear 
Craps 322, 700. 00 356, 300. 00 
Gill nets 730. 00 3, 774. 00 
Seines 210. 00 900. 00 
ri On processors 
Effective Mar. 24, 1949 1, 423, 335. 73 1, 518, 500. 62 
Repealed Mar. 24, 1949 500. 00 500. 00 
lotal, fisheries tax 1, 750, 650. 73 1, 959, 115. 12 25. 21 
5. Liquor taxes 
(a) Excise 345, 404. 66 723, 866. 31 
(b) Licenses 204, 562. 50 | 235, 141. 65 ; 
(c) Wholesale licenses 24, 250. 00 ' 
Total, liquor taxes 549, 967. 16 988, 257. 96 12. 71 
6. Motor fuel-oil tax 200, 698. 16 347, 215. 06 4.47 
7. Motor vehicles and drivers taxes | 
z) Automobile licenses 215, 412. 50 300, 396. 00 
(b) Certificates of ownership 336. 00 643. 00 
Drivers’ licenses 50, 364. 00 76, 297. 00 ' 
rotal, motor vehicles and drivers taxes 266, 50 377, 336. 00 4.85 
8. Tobacco tax 95, 2 222, 010. 14 2 86 
9. Poll tax (schools 53, 765. 00 134, 310. 00 1.73 
10. Miscellaneous taxes 
(a) Gross Sales tax (expired June 30, 1948) 348. 79 14, 028. 36 
b) Amusement devices 26, 950. 00 41, 437. 50 
Punchboards 1, 056. 00 2. 458. 00 
(d) Inheritance 3, 449, 55 6, 420. 81 7. 
e) Property sales profit ; 7 48, 69 159. 60 ? 
Total, miscellaneous 31, 853. 03 64, 504. 27 83 
Grand total 5, 134, 759. 59 | Zz , 513. 62 100. 00 
Source: Compiled from monthly statements ofthe Territorial tax commissioner and Territorial treasurer ' 






























TABCE 6. 


Collected Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1949 
Withholdings 
Estimated declarations 
Individual returns 
Corporation returns 


Total 
Percent 


Collected Jan. 1 to Dee. 31, 1950 
Withholdings 
Estimated declarations 
Individual returns 
Corporation returns 
Fiduciary returns 


Total 


Percent 


Collected Jan. 1 to June 30, 1951 
Withholdings 
Estimated declarations 
Individual returns 
Corporation returns 
Fiduciary returns 


Total__ 
Percent 
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-Distribution of colle 


Total 


$812, 614. 19 
190, 634. 97 
1. 760. 73 
2, 068. 70 


1, 007, O78. 59 
100 


$1, 693, 006. 10 
308, 854. 39 
608, 073. 10 
687, 955. 95 


4, O98, 22 
3, 302, 077. 76 
100 


$793, 594. 93 
353, 301. 20 
806, 964. 69 
593, 166. 97 

5, 400. 51 


2, 552, 428. 30 
100 


¥ 


Source: Compiled from records in department of taxation, 


TABLE 7. 


FISHERMEN, RESIDENT 


Collected 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1949 
Jan. 1 to Dee. 31, 1950 
Jan. 1 to June 30, 1951 


Total 
Percentage collected: 
Jan. 1 to Dee. 31, 1949 
Jan. 1 to Dee. 31, 1950 
Jan. 1 to June 30, 1951 


FISHERMEN, NONRESIDENT 


Collected: 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1949 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1950 
Jan. 1 to June 30, 1951 


Total 
Percentage collected: 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1949 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1950 
Jan. 1 to June 30, 1951 
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= 


ctions of general net income tar by year of levy 


1951 1950 1949 
$812, 614. 19 
190. 634. 97 
1, 760. 73 
2, 068. 70 
1, 007, O78. 59 
1H) 
$1, 029, 162. 80 $653, 933. 30 


$1, 060. 99 207, 926. 90 


7, 148. 24 
128, 902. 06 
11.38 
t, 060.99 | 1,373, 151. 38 .. 
03 41. 59 


$325, 461. 60 $465, 772. 41 


209, 515. 70 143, 302. 56 
2, 163. 60 755, 864. 76 
86, 433.12 500, 989. 09 
5. 400. 51 

623, 574. 02 1, 871, 329. 33 
24.4 73. 32 


Year of levy 


rotal 
1951 OND 1949 

$35, 753. 50 $35, 676. 50 $41.00 
40, 657. 00 40, 007. 00 650. 00 
18, 840. 50 | $18, 335. 50 155. 00 350. 00 
95, 251. 00 18, 335. 50 75, 838. 50 1. 041. 00 
100 99. 78 0.12 
100 GR, 40 1.60 
100 97. 32 82 1. S€ 
$141, 426. 00 $141, 401. 00 $25. 00 
249, 541. 00 236, 846. 00 12. 695. 00 
60, 300.00 | $53, 850. 00 4, 550. 00 1, 900. 00 
451, 267. 00 53, 850. 00 382, 797. 00 14, 629,90 
100 99. OS 0. 02 
100 94. 91 5. 09 


30 7. 55 3 


99. 866. 50 
6800, 924. 86 
559, 053. 89 

4 ORG. B4 


927, 865. 39 


8. 38 


$2, 360. 92 
182. 94 
48, 936. 33 


5, 744. 76 


Distribution of collections of fisheries taxes by year of levy 


1949 
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TaBLe 7.—Distribution of collections of fisheries taxes by year of leoy—Con. 


FISH TRAPS 

Collected: 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1949 
Jan. 1 to Dee. 31, 1950 
Jan. 1 to June 30, 1951 


Total__.- 


Percentage collected: 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1949 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1950 
Jan. 1 to June 30, 1951 


FISH PROCESSORS (CH.82,CH. 


Collected: 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1949 
Jan 1 to Dee 31, 1950 
Jan 1 to June 30, 1951 


Total 
Percentage collected 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1949 


Jan. 1 to Dee. 31, 1950 
Jan. 1 to June 30, 1951 


Source 


} 


$957, 500. 00 


584, 050. 00 |$326, 900. 
356, 300.00 | 356, 300 
1, 897, 850.00 | 683, 200. 
100 
100 55 
100 100. 
97,SLA 1949) .< " * 
$8, 876. 19 
1, 467, 271. 41 
1, 518, 500. 62 $4, 225 
2, 994, 648, 22 4, 225 


100 
100 
100 


Compiled from records in department of taxation. 


TABLE 8.—Distribution of collections of business 


of levy 


Total 


BUSINESS LICENSES 


Collected 
Jan. } to Dee 
Jan. 1 to Dee 
Jan. 1 to June 


31, 1949 
31, 1950 
30, 1951 
Total 


Percentage collected 


Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1949 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1950 
Jan. 1 to June 30, 1951 


PROPERTY 


Collected 


Jan. 1 to Dee. 31, 1949 


Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1950 
Jan. 1 to June 30, 1951 
Total 
Percentage collected 
Jan. 1 to Dee. 31, 1949 
Jan. 1 to Dee. 31, 1950 
Jan. 1 to June 30, 1951 





Source 


$105, 
769, 704 


$183 
163, 778. 
3, 031 


874, 943 


. 70 


.27 


100 
100 


07 
| 
. 87 


166, 993. 75 


100 
100 
100 


Compiled from records in department of taxation 








Year of levy 


] 


1950 


1949 

$443,100.00 | $514, 400.00 
00 233, 200. 00 | 23, 950. 00 

00 |. | i 
00 676, 300. 00 538, 350. 00 
46. 28 53. 72 
97 39. 93 4.10 

00 

$300. 00 $8, 576.19 
9,814.31 | 1, 457, 457.10 
00 | 1, 502, 244. 03 12, 031. 59 
00 | 1, 512, 358.34 | 1, 478, 064. 88 
3. 39 96. 61 
. 67 99. 33 
27 98. 93 . 80 


Prior to 
1949 


licenses and property tax by year 


Year of levy 


1951 1950 
~ $350.00 | $104, 888. 57 
86, 492. 25 683, 212. 45 
86,842.25 | 788, 101.02 
. 33 99. 67 
11, 24 88. 76 
| 
$2, 057. 94 
$4. 50 1, 477. 64 
4. 50 3, 535. 58 | 
1, 26 
0. 16 48. 73 


1638, 453 


1949 


$183. 07 
161, 720. 87 
1, 549. 73 


67 
100. 00 


98. 74 
51. 11 


gt one men 
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APPENDIX B 
Untrep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
FOREST SERVICE 


TIMBER SALE AGREEMENT 
S 


SALES, R 10, Tongass 
Ketchikan Pulp & Paper Co. 


The parties entering into this agreement pursuant to the act of June 4, 1897 
(30 Stat. 35) as amended, and the act of August 8, 1947 (Public 385, 80th Cong.., 
Ist sess.) are acting under the following conditions and considerations: (1) The 
Forest Service, acting in behalf of the United States of America, is deeply interested 
in encouraging and bringing about the industrial development of Alaska; (2) the 
purchaser proposes to establish a new enterprise for the utilization of forest 
products, including a pulp mill, and the development of water supply with asso- 
ciated facilities within the boundaries of pulptimber allotments E, F, and G, 
Tongass National Forest, in southeast Alaska; (3) both parties recognize that this 
pioneering undertaking, involving a substantial long-term investment by the 
purchaser, will be accompanied by unusual risks due to many unknown conditions 
that may be encountered at the isolated site and during operations, great distance 
from markets, and present day costs of establishing the necessary facilities; 

1) the Chief, Forest Service, having due regard for the interests of the United 
States and for the protection of the natural resources of Alaska, wishes to facilitate 
the establishment of such new industry by the purchaser and the operation of 
the industry on a commercially sound and permanently economical basis; (5) it 
is the policy and intention of the Forest Service through sustained yield manage- 
ment of the Tongass National Forest, to afford an opportunity to purchase 
supplies of timber for permanent operation of such enterprise as is established 
in accordance with the terms of this agreement for the utilization of the timber 
embraced in this agreement. 

Description of timber.—1. The Ketchikan Pulp & Paper Company, a corpora- 
tion organized and existing under the iaws of the State of Washington, having 
an office and principal place of business at Bellingham, State of Washington, 
hereinafter called the ‘‘purchaser,” hereby agrees to purchase from an area 
definitely designated on the attached maps which are a part of this agreement, 
within pulptimber allotments E, F, and G of the Tongass National Forest, at 
the rate or rates and in strict conformity with all and singular the requirements 
and conditions hereinafter set forth, all timber marked or designated for cutting 
by a forest officer, merchantable as hereinafter defined for pulpwood, sawlogs 
and other primary forest products customarily produced in Alaska 

Timber upon valid claims and all timber to which there exists valid claim under 
contract with the Forest Service is exempted from this sale. The estimated 
amount to be cut under the methods of marking described in section 4 is 1,500,- 
000,000 cubic feet of western hemlock, Sitka spruce, western red cedar, Alaska 
cedar, and other species of timber, more or less. 


ADDITIONAL AREAS 


1 (@). In event the quantity of timber available for cutting within the above- 
described area, is insufficient for full-scale operation until June 30, 2004 of the pur- 
chaser’s pulp plants hereinafter mentioned at the capacities contemplated in sec- 
tion 1 (h) of this agreement, the regional forester shall designate additional cutting 
areas within pulptimber allotments E, F, and G to meet such needs of such plants 
for the period ending June 30, 2004; Provided, That the regional forester is not 
obligated to make available for cutting more than the 1,500,000,000 cubic feet of 
material covered by this agreement: And provided further, That the regional for- 
ester may sell timber from time to time in such amounts from those portions of 
pulptimber allotments E, F, and G not included in the areas hereinabove described 
which in his judgment ere not needed to meet the terms of this agreement: And 
provided further, That inability of the United States to fulfill the obligations set 
out in this paragraph because of loss of timber within any portion of pulptimber 
allotments E, F, and G by fire, windthrow, inseet or disease e pidemics shall not 
entitle the purchaser to the right to cut timber in any areas outside of allotments 
E, F, and G, or to any other compensation. 
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5-YEAR OPERATING PERIODS 

1 (b). After an initial operating period ending June 30, 1964, operations under 
this agreement shall be divided into operating periods of 5 years, beginning July 1, 
1964, and at 5-year intervals thereafter. For each such 5-year opereting period, 
logging units will be selected and logging boundaries will be determined, stumpage 
prices will be redetermined and modification of this agreement may be made, all 
in accordance with the terms and conditions hereinafter stated. 


SELECTION OF LOGGING UNITS 


| (ec). Not less than 1 year in advance of each of the 5-year operating periods 
the purchaser shall select logging units for cutting in the ensuing 5-year period. 
Timber cover and topographic maps of the units selected shall thereupon be sub- 
mitted to the regional forester who may require a substitution for any selected 
unit if he deems such action necessary to prevent loss of rapidly deteriorating 
timber killed or damaged by fire, insects or windthrow or to protect other im- 
portant national-forest interests. The location of the unit boundaries and of the 
lines of anv interspersed patches of low-grade or poorly accessible timber, as 
drawn by the purchaser to exclude material he considers economically unoperable 
during the ensuing 5-year period, shall be subjeet to review and adjustment by the 
regional forester. Should at any time during the life of this agreement, a fire of 
major proportion, a serious windstorm, extremely damaging insect or disease 
attacks, or other catastrophe of great moment, befall the timber included in this 
agreement, the regional forester may require substitution of the logging units to 
be cut during the then current 5-year operating period and require the purchaser 
to readjust his current logging activities for the purpose of salvaging such killed 
or injured timber. 

1 (d). The regional forester will not require cutting of timber stands on any 
logging unit even though previously selected for such period nor require modifica- 
tions of this agreement under the provision of section 2 (e) which will result in 
average delivered costs of logs to the purchaser’s pulp mill, as determined by the 
regional forester which would place the purchaser in a disadvantageous position 
with respect to similar enterprises in the Puget Sound region: Provided, That for 
the initial and two subsequent operating periods ending June 30, 1974, the weighted 
average estimated costs of pulp logs delivered at the purchaser’s pulp plant, in- 
cluding stumpage and payments under section 2 (f), separately for each operating 
period, shall not be higher than a percentage to be determined as hereinafter stated 
of the weighted average delivered costs at manufacturing plant of hemlock logs of 
similar quality purchased by mills of the Puget Sound region, which percentage 
shall be determined by the regional forester as being equitable to keep the pur- 
chaser’s operation in a competitive position with similar enterprises located in the 
Puget Sound region, but said percentage shall not be less than 50 nor more than 
75: And provided further, That for the initial operating period ending June 30, 
1964, said percentage is fixed at 60. 

Unless changes are made by mutual consent of the regional forester and the 
purchaser, logging operations during the initial operating period ending June 30, 
1964, shall be conducted on the areas shown on the attached maps and designated 
“‘Logging units for operation for the operating period ending June 30, 1964.”’ 

If the purchaser believes that any unit or part thereof laid out for logging 
during the initial operating period ending June 30, 1964, or during any ensuing 
5-year period, does not possess the characteristics necessary to fulfill the above- 
mentioned provisions as to log costs, he shall be entitled on request to the Sec- 
retary, in connection with an appeal under section 25 of this agreement, to have 
any such unit or part thereof inspected by a board of three qualified logging 
operators or logging engineers, of which one member shall be selected by the 
purchaser, one by the Secretary, and the third by the other two members. 
The board shall submit to the Secretary its recommendations of any substitu- 
tion in the units selected for logging or any changes in the location of unit 
boundaries or of the lines of interspersed patches of unoperable timber which 
it deems necessary to bring the log costs in line as closely as possible with the 
intention expressed in this subsection, which recommendation will be considered 
by the Secretary. 

TIMBER FOR LOCAL USE 


1 (e). The regional forester may grant the use of timber from portions of the 
sale areas to others than the purchaser for local ultimate use in southeast Alaska 
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to the extent of not more than 2 percent of the estimated total stand in any 
logging unit; if in the judgment of the regional forester the operations of the 
purchaser will not be materially interfered with thereby. 


SALMON PROTECTION 


1 (f), The regional forester may™-reserve from cutting strips and blocks of 
timber having special scenic vatue-in connection with water courses, recreation 
sites and highways, or strips-or_blocks which cannot be logged without causing 
substantial harm to sahnon-spawnilig.streams or lakes. 

1 (g). Veneer logs, sa@wlogs, pulplogs, cordwood, and other primary forest 
products shall not be transported for manufacture outside the Territory of 
Alaska without consent of the regional forester, but such consent will not be with- 
held for the export of such products having special value so long as in the opinion 
of the regional forester competitive markets for such special products do not 
exist within Alaska, 

PLANT CONSTRUCTION 


1 (h). Prior to July 1, 1954, the purchaser or interests with which he is affiliated, 
shall install at some point within the bouwdaries of pulp timber allotments FE, F, 
and G, as shown 4n attached map, a pulp-manufacturing plant with a designed 
capacity of not less than 300 tons per day aud may be increased to 525 tons per 
day by not later than July 1, 1964. Prior to July 1, 1952, the purchaser shall make 
a satisfactory showing to the regional forester that the principal items of machinery 
and equipment for such plant have been placed on order with manufacturers. 
Failure of the purchaser to make the showing or to install the plant, as provided for 
above, shall render this\agreement subject to caneellation in the discretion of the 
Chief, Forest Service, hereinafter called the ‘Chief’: Provided, however, That if 
in the judgment of the Chief the failure to make the showing or to complete 
the plant has been caused by an act or acts of an agent of the Umted States or 
by other circumstances beyond the control of the purchaser, and if the purchaser 
has exercised due diligence\in trying to meet the conditions specified, the Chief 
shall grant a reasonable extension of time within which to meet these conditions, 
but financial inability shall nat be considered to be a circumstance beyond the con- 
trol of the purchaser. 

POLLUTION CONTROI 


1 (i). The purchaser shall make such showing as may be required by the Chief, 
Forest Service, in respect to adequate measure for control of disposal of plant 
effluents in the design, processing methods, and operation of the pulp plant 
described in section | (h) of this agreement. 


INITIAL RATES 


Payments.—2 (a). The purchaser hereby agrees to pay to the Treasurer of the 
United States or such other depository or officer as shall hereinafter be desig- 
nated, to be placed to the credit of the United States for the timber at the following 
rates for stumpage: 

For all timber scaled or measured prior to July 1, 1964, at the following rates: 

Material to be manufactured into pulp: $0.85 per 100 cubic feet for all 
species; except that spruce logs 24 inches and larger in top diameter which 
are suitable for the production of an estimated 25 percent of No. 2 clear 
and better or B and better clear shall be scaled and paid for as sawlogs at the 
rate hereinafter given. 

Material to be manufactured for sale or sold by the purchaser in other 
forms than pulp or its products: 

$3 per M feet log scale for spruce, including higher-grade spruce logs 
intended for use in pulp manufacture as hereinbefore provided; 

$1.50 per M feet log scale for cedar; 

$2 per M feet log scale for hemlock and other species; 

1.5 cents per linear foot for piling or poles over 95 feet in length; 

1 cent per linear foot for piling or poles 95 feet and under in length. 

Material unmerchantable on account of defects as hereinafter defined 
may be removed without charge in the discretion of the Regional Forester. 
Material unmerchantable because of size as hereinafter defined, removed at 
the option of the purchaser, shall be paid for at the same rates as merchant- 
able material. 
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ADJUSTED RATES 


For all timber scaled or measured during the period beginning July 1, 1964, 
and ending June 30, 1969, and for all timber scaled or measured within each 
succeeding 5-year period thereafter, at such rates as shall be designated by the 
Chief in advance of the beginning of each period to apply during the period. 

2 (b). The Chief shall, before July 1, 1964, and before July 1 of each fifth year 
thereafter during the time this agreement remains in force, make a reappraisal 
and designate the rates per unit of measures that shall be paid by the purchaser 
for the several classes of material scaled or measured during the 5-year period 
next following each such date. 

The stumpage rates fixed as the result of such reappraisals shall be equitable 
to the purchaser in comparison with the rates on other pulpwood sales on the 
Tongass National Forest and shall be consistent with the provisions of section 
1 (d) of this agreement. 

If the purchaser believes that the stumpage rates designated by the Chief 
under the provisions of sections 2 (b) and 2 (ec) of this agreement do not conform 
with the purposes and intentions of said sections, he shall be entitled on request 
to the Secretary, in connection with an appeal under section 25 of this agreement, 
to have such rates reviewed by a board of three qualified logging operators or 
logging engineers of which one member shall be selected by the purchaser, one 
by the Secretary, and the third by the other two members. The board shall 
submit to the Secretary its recommendation of anv changes in the designated 
stumpage rates which it deems to be necessary to make said rates conform with 
the purposes and intentions of said sections, which recommendations will be 
considered by the Secretary. 

At least 60 days before each date for adjustment of stumpage rates the regional 
forester shall notify the purchaser of the reappraised rates and contract modifica- 
tions which he has tentatively decided to recommend to the Chief and shall 
invite the purchaser to make anv presentations desired. The recommendation 
of the regional forester to the Chief shall be accompanied by the purchaser’s 
presentations on any matters on which agreement has not been reached. 

2 (c). Upon receipt of a written application from the purchaser wherein it is 
shown that because of substantial changes in market or other economic conditions 
since the last reappraisal, current rates are unreasonably high, the Chief of the 
Forest Service in his discretion may redetermine and establish the stumpage rates 
and designate a date when the rates as redetermined shall be effective, which date 
shall be the earliest practicable and in any event within 6 months of the date of 
application. ° 

Any stumpage rates redetermined upon application to the Chief shall be de- 
termined in accordance with the method and under the terms above set forth, 
and shall apply only during the remainder of the 5-year period then current. 

2 (d). Inno event, however, shall the stumpage rates for products from material 
the utilization of which is required by this agreement as established at the beginn- 
ing of any 5-year period, or upon application from the purchaser, be less than the 
rates named in the advertisement through which the timber covered by this 
agreement was offered for sale. 


CONTRACT MODIFICATIONS 
2 (e). Subject to the provisions of section 1 (d) of this agreement, it is further 
agreed that at the date for any adjustment of stumpage rates the Chief may 
require such modification in the sections numbered 2 (f), 4, 5, 5 (a), 6, 7, 9, 12, 
13, 14, 15, 16, and 17 in this agreement as are necessary, in his judgment, to 
protect the interests of the United States. Such modifications shall be limited 
to requirements that apply or are to be made applicable to the then current 
pulptimber sale contracts in southeastern Alaska. Any additional operating 
costs entailed by such modifications shall be taken into consideration as a factor 
in reappraisals. 
DEPOSIT FOR STAND IMPROVEMENT 


2 (f). In addition to making payments for stumpage, as herein provided, the 
purchaser further promises and agrees to deposit in the above-designated deposi- 
tory, such sum or sums as will amount to $0.20 per thousand feet board measure 
for sealed logs and $0.15 per hundred cubic feet for material so measured for the 
total cut of sawtimber and pulpwood, respectively, merchantable under this 
agreement, to be covered into the Treasury of the United States, as a special 


— 
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fund for paying the cost of work on the national-forest land cut over by the 
purchaser, in order to improve the future stand of timber. 

2 (g). Payments including deposits for improvement of the future stand of 
timber shall be made as cutting proceeds in advance installments of not less 
than ten thousand dollars ($10,000) and not more than twenty-five thousand 
dollars ($25,000) each when and as called for by the forest officer in charge, credit 
being given for the sums, if any, heretofore deposited with the said United States 
depository or officer in connection with the sale. 

Period of contract.—3 (a). The purchaser may begin the cutting and removal 
of timber after the execution and approval of this agreement and shall begin such 
operations not later than the date of completion of the initial installation of the 
purchaser’s pulp manufacturing plant, as specified in section 1 (h) hereof, and 
unless extension of time is granted, all timber which the purchaser is obligated 
hereunder to cut and remove shall be cut and removed and the requirements of 
this agreement satisfied on or before June 30, 2004; Provided, That the purchaser’s 
rights shall not extend to the timber on any logging unit on which operations 
have not been started on June 30, 2004. 


PERIODIC CUTS 


3 (b). Unless such amounts are reduced in writing by the regional forester, at 
least three-fourths of the pulpwood requirements of the pulp-manufacturing 
plant and other processing facilities operated in connection with’ this sale shall 
be cut from the areas covered by this agreement during the period prior to July 
1, 1964, and during each 5-year period subsequent to that date. 

3 (c). Unless such amounts are changed in writing by the regional forester, 
the annual average amount of pulptimber or its equivalent in all forms of material 
to be cut and removed from such areas during the period beginning July 1 of the 
vear following completion of the said pulp mill and ending June 30, 1964, shall 
be a minimum of 5,000,000 cubie feet and a maximum of 35,000,000 cubic feet 
and for each suecessive 5-year operating period thereafter; Provided, That if the 
pulp-manufacturing plant mentioned in section 1 (h) hereof shall have been 
installed and if in the judgment of the Chief the purchaser shall have exercised 
due diligence in his logging operations but, because of some act or acts of an 
agent of the United States or because of other circumstances beyond his control 
is unable to cut the minimum amount of timber from the sale area or areas required 
by the terms of this section, the regional forester shall reduce the amount to be 
cut from that specified heretofore in this section to the amount actually cut. 


DESIGNATION OF TIMBER 


Marking.—4. Timber shall be designated for cutting as follows: The exterior 
boundaries of each natural logging unit to be cut by the purchaser shall be marked 
in advance of the start of logging operations on the unit. All single seed trees 
and groups of seed trees selected by the forest officer in charge, timber on recrea- 
tion sites and strips and blocks of timber along thoroughfares and salmon spawn- 
ing streams to be held intact, and interspersed patches of timber .within the 
logging unit which are classed as unmerchantable or inaccessible shall be plainly 
marked for reservation from cutting and such marking shall be done sufficiently 
in advance so as not to interfere with or delay cutting by the purchaser. All 
other timber within the exterior boundaries of the unit merchantable as herein- 
after defined shall be considered as designated for cutting: Provided, That not 
more than ten percent (10%) of the merchantable volume on the area to be cut 
over may be reserved for seed trees: And provided further, That subject to the 
provisions of section 1 (d) of this agreement, the regional forester may designate 
areas for cutting by tree selection to promote growth, obtain salvage or to protect 
scenic areas where tractor logging is physically and economically feasible. 


DEFINITION OF MERCHANTABLE TREE 


Merchantability.—5. Any live tree which, in the judgment of the forest officer 
in charge, contains one or more logs not less than 20 feet long, at least 10 inches 
in diameter inside the bark at the small end and after deductions for visible 
indications of defect contains a net scale of at least 50 percent of the gross seale 
and having a net total merchantable volume of 25 percent or more of the total 
volume of the tree, shall be considered merchantable under the terms of this 
agreement and, if designated for cutting, shall be cut and the merchantable log 
or logs removed, 
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5 (a). All logs are merchantable under the terms of this agreement which are 
not less than 16 feet long, at least 6 inches in diameter inside bark at the small 
end and after deductions for visible indications of defect contain a net scale of at 
least 50 percent of their gross scale but not less than 4 cubic feet or 20 board feet 
of merchantable material: Provided, That check and shake shall not be regarded 
as defects in material to be used for pulp: Provided further, That in respect to top 
logs only, any section 8 feet or longer of a log that does not have at least one 
quadrant free of knots larger than 2 inches in diameter on the surface, shall be 
culled, 

Scaling.—6. Material shall be so handled by the purchaser that it can be 
scaled or measured economically by the methods in general use by the Forest 
Service in Alaska and the forest officer in charge shall so direct the work of such 
scaling or measuring that it will hinder or delay the operations of the purchaser 
as little as practicable under these methods. Title to all timber included in this 
agreement shall remain in the United States until it has been paid for, felled and 
scaled or measured. Logs to be manufactured into other products than pulp, 
and all higher-grade spruce logs as defined in section 2 (a) which are intended 
for pulp use, shall be scaled by the Seribner Decimal C Log rule at the small end 
on the average diameter inside bark taken to the nearest inch; otherwise, logs 
shall be measured in cubic feet on the basis of the length and the average middle 
diameter, inside the bark taken to the nearest inch. Piling and poles shall be 
measured in linear feet. Sample log scaling for any class or classes of logs may be 
substituted for the practice of sealing each log if and when local sampling methods 
have been developed that will give results satisfactory to the regional forester. 

Any pulpwood cut in the form of cordwood instead of in logs, shall be measured 
in cords of 128 cubie feet of stacked wood, and the number of cords converted into 
cubic feet at the ratio of one cord equaling 90 cubic feet unless or until as the result 
of actual measurements, the regional forester and the purchaser shall have agreed 
on the use of some other ratio. 


SCALING LENGTH 


7. The maximum sealing length of sawlogs shall be 40 feet: greater lengths 
will be scaled as two or more logs. In determining the cubie contents of pulpe 
wood logs the maximum length measured as one log shall be 40 feet: longer logs 
shall be measured as two or more logs. There shall be allowed for trimming 4 
imches in length for logs 20 feet and under in length and 8 inches for logs over 20 
feet in length. : 

PLAN OF LOGGING OPERATIONS 


Loqgina 8. As far as may be deemed ne essary for the protection of national- 
forest interests, the plan of logging operations on each of the logging units of this 
sale area or areas shall be approved by the regiona! forester. When operations 
are begun on any logging unit, the cutting on that unit shall be completed to the 
satisfaction of the forest officer in charge before the logging equipment is removed 
from the unit, unless a suspension of operations on and the temporary removal 
of logging equipment from the unit are authorized in writing: Provided, That 
horization will be granted for suitable periods of time on any area and in 
any season having conditions which substantially impede or preclude logging 
operations or when necessary to permit the purchaser to obtain a suitable assort- 
ment of log sizes for efficient use of his plant facilities. After decision in writing 
bv the forest officer in charge thet the purchaser has complied with the contract 
requirements as to specified units, the purchaser shall not be required to do 
additional work on such units. 


NO CUTTING BEFORE PAYMEN' 


9. No timber shall be cut until paid for, nor removed from place or places agreed 
upon for scaling until scaled or measured by a forest officer. The purchaser shall 
cut all designated live trees, and shall remove all merchantable material from the 
sale area. No undesignated live trees shall be cut except that trees unmerchant- 
able because of small size which occur within established cutting areas not desig- 
nated for tree selection may be cut and removed at the option of the purchaser. 
The cutting and removal of dead trees shall be optional with the purchaser except 
as such cutting may be required by the forest officer in charge for fire protection. 
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LOGGING METHODS 


10. The methods of logging used by the purchaser, including high lead and 
skidder logging, shall be such as will permit of leaving uninjured the seed trees 
and groups of seed trees provided for in section 4 of this agreement. No un- 
necessary damage shall be done to young growth or to trees eft standing. Un- 
designated trees which are badly damaged in logging shall be cut if required by 
the forest officer in charge. 


PENALTY FOR CARELESSNESS 


11. On those portions of the sale area on which felling has been or is being 
done, marked or designated trees left uncut, and unmarked or undesignated trees 
which contain merchantable material and which are cut, injured through care- 
lessness, or killed by fires which the purchaser, his employees, contractors, or 
employees of contractors caused, or the origin or spread of which he or they could 
have prevented unless such cutting, injury, or killing involves small amounts 
of material and in the judgment of the forest officer in charge is justified by exist- 
ing conditions, shall be paid for at double the current price including stumpage 
and special deposits except slash disposal deposits fixed by the terms of this 
agreement, for the class of material said trees contain: Provided, That such pay- 
ment shall not release the purchaser from liability for any damage to the United 
States other than the value of said trees. Timber wasted in tops, marked or 
designated timber broken by careless felling, and any timber merchantable accord- 
ing to the terms of this agreement, which is cut and not removed from any portion 
of the cutting area when operations on such portion are completed, or before this 
agreement expires or is otherwise terminated unless such wastage or nonremoval 
involves small amounts of material and in the judgment of the forest officer is 
justified by exigting conditions, shall be paid for at the current price including 
sumpage and special deposits for such material. The amounts herein specified 
shall be regarded as liquidated damages. Unless extension of time is granted by 
the forest supervisor the right, title, and interest to any timber for which pay- 
ment has been made under the provisions of this section shall revert to the United 
States without compensation unless it shall have been removed from any portion 
of the sale area accepted by the forest officer in charge within the 6 months next 
succeeding the date of such acceptance, or from the remainder of the sale area 
during the same number of months next succeeding the date of expiration or termi- 
nation of this agreement. 

STUMP HEIGHT 

12. Stumps shall be cut so as to cause the least practicable waste and not 
rher than 24 inches on the side adjacent to the highest ground for all trees with 
4 diameter of 24 inches and under at a point 4% feet from the ground, and for 
arger trees the height of the stump on the side adjacent to the highest ground 
hall not exeeed the diameter of the tree at the point of cutting, except when 
this requirement is impracticable in the judgment of the forest. officer he may 
authorize and accept higher stumps: Provided, That, all stumps which are not 
cut in accordance herewith and which should have been so cut in the judgment 
of the forest officer, shall be paid for at the rate of $0.10 per sump for all stumps 
less than 24 inches in diameter and $0.25 per stump for all stumps 24 incl 
and larger in diameter. Such payment shall be regarded as liquidated damages 
in view of the difficulty of determining the actual damage to the United States 
through wastage of the quantity and quality of the material involved. 


TOP DIAMETERS 


13. Alt trees shall be utilized to as low a diameter in the tops as practicable 
and to a minimum diameter of 6 inches when merchantable. The log lengths 
shall be varied so as to secure the greatest possible utilization of merchantable 
material, 

SLASH DISPOSAL 


Slash disposal.—14. The regional forester may require that all tops shall be 
lopped and all brush scattered so as to lie close to the ground and away from 
standing trees and clumps of reproduction, or any other methods of disposal the 
estimated cost of which shall not be in excess of this method. 
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ASSISTANCE IN FIGHTING FIRE 


Fire precautzons.—15. During the time that this agreement remains in force, 
the purchaser shall independently do all in his power to prevent and suppress 
forest fires on and within the vicinity of the sale areas and shell require his em- 
ployees, contractors, and employees of contractors to do likewise. Unless pre- 
vented by circumstances over which he has no control, the purchaser shall plece 
his employees, contractors, and employees of contractors at the disposal of any 
authorized forest officer tor the purpose of fighting forest fires on or within the 
general vicinity of the sale areas, with the understanding thet unless the fire- 
fighting services are rendered on the areas embraced in this agreement or on 
adjacent areas within 1 mile, payment for such services shell be made by the 
United States at rates to be determined by the forest supervisor, which rates shel! 
not be less than the current retes of pay prevailing in the said netionel forest for 
services of a similar character: Provided, That the maximum expenditure for fire 
fighting without remuneration in any one calendar year, including furnishing 
special motor trucks and cars, boats, or other special services as required, st retes 
of pay determined as above, shell not exceed $10,000: Provided further, Thet if 
the purchaser, his employees, contractors, or emplovees of contractors caused or 
could have prevented the origin or spread of seid fire or fires, no payment shell 
be made for services so rendered, nor shall the cost to the United States of such 
services be included in determining said maximum expenditure for any calender 
year: And prov‘ded further, Thet except in grave emergencies such employees of 
the purchaser who are needed to prevent unnecessary demeace to the purchaser’s 
plant from sudden shut-down will not be celled for fire-fighting services. 


RELEASE OF FIRE FIGHTERS 


16. Except in serious emergencies as determined by the forest supervisor, the 
purchaser shall not be required to furnish more than 100 men for fighting fires 
outside of the area above specified and any employees furnished shall be relieved 
from fire fighting on such outside areas as soon as it is practicable for the forest 
supervisor to obtain other labor adequate for:the protection of the national 
forest. 7 

FIRE PREVENTION AND SUPPRESSION 


17. The purchaser shall abide by all such further rules and orders for the pre- 
vention and suppression of fires on sale areas and around logging camps and logging 
operations as may be currently required by the regional forester of logging opera- 
tors working on the same division of the Tongass National Forest and using com- 
parable logging methods, facilities, and equipment. 


LOGGING IMPROVEMENTS 


Occupancy and improvements.—18. The purchaser is authorized to build on 
national-forest land plants, camps, roads, and other improvements necessary in 
the logging or the manufacturing of the timber included in this agreement (it is 
contemplated that the purchaser will obtain patent to the site for his main plant 
under suitable acts permitting the patenting of public lands and that permanent 
townsites will be excluded from the national forest): Provided, That all such 
structures and improvements sball be located and operated subject to such regu- 
lations as may be deemed necessary by the revional forester for the protection 
of national-forest interests: Provided further, That the regional forester may 
require before construction work is undertaken for any structures intended for the 
use or occupancy of labor outside of the main plant site and incorporated towns, 
that plans for such structures shall be submitted to him for approval in writing 
including such reasotriable requirements as he deems necessary as to their design, 
adequacy, and location. The continuane? or operation of such improvements 
on national-forest land after the need for them in connection with the purchaser’s 
operations has terminated shall be subject to authorization by permit or ease- 
ment under United States laws, and unless such authorization is secured all im- 
provements not removed shall become the property of the United States at the 
expiration of 6 months from the termination of their actual use in connection 
with purchaser’s operations under this agreement. 


CONSTRUCTION TIMBER 


19. All merchantable timber used in the construction of buildings, roads, and 
other structures necessary in connection with the cutting and removal of the 
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timber covered by this agreement, shall be paid for at the current rates for such 
material under this agreement. 


SANITATION 


20. The purchaser shall keep all logging camps, mills, and other structures 
used in connection with this sale and the ground in their vicinity, in a clean, 
sanitary condition, and rubbish shall be removed and burned or buried. When 
camps or other establishments are moved from one location to another or aban- 
doned, the purchaser shall burn or otherwise effectively dispose of all debris and 
abandoned structures. All camp buildings and structures used in connection 
with this sale shall be located and operated as may be required by the forest 
officer in charge to prevent the pollution of the water in any stream. Outhouses, 
toilets, and garbage pits shall be constructed and maintained so as to prevent, 
so far as is possible, the breeding of flies or the development of unsanitary condi- 
tions. 

SALMON PROTECTION 


Other conditions.—21. The purchaser’s operations shall not be permitted to 
interfere with the passage of salmon to their spawning grounds or to injure the 
spawning grounds in any way. Any logging debris accidentally or necessarily 
thrown into any stream used by salmon shall be removed therefrom as soon as 
practicable and in any event before the logging equipment is moved from that 
portion of the sale area. 

INTEGRATED UTILIZATION 

22. The purchaser agrees to exert every reasonable effort to obtain the installa- 
tion of a well-balanced forest-products industry for utilization of the various kinds 
of primary forest-products development for cutting in the sale area. It is con- 
templated that provision will be made for such processing of primary forest 
products as is proven feasible and desirable in connection with other comparable 
pulp and paper manufacturing enterprises in Alaska, but the purchaser shall not 
be obligated to make any plant installation or contracutal arrangement which 
would impair the efficient supply of pulptimber to this pulp enterprise. 


LOCAL LABOR 


23. So far as it is practicable to do so labor for the conduct of logging operations, 
mills, and manufacturing plants conducted by the purchaser, its affiliates, sub- 
sidiaries, or contractors within pulptimber allotments E, F, and G will be re- 
cruited from residents of southeast Alaska. 


PURCHASER’S REPRESENTATIV} 


24. At all times when logcing operstions are in progress the purchaser shell 
heve in Aleske a representative in genere| charge of such operations, who shell 
be authorized to receive, on behslt of the purcheser, any or all notices and in- 
structions in regard to work under this 9:reement given by forest officers, end to 
teke such action thereon es is required by the terms of this avreement. On eacl 
logcing operation, or group of opers.tions plsciny; logs in the weter st points not 
more than 5 miles apert, the purchsser shell h»ve on the «round @ representative 
who will be authorized to receive and to take the required action on pny end all 
notices and instructions given him, under the terms of this e:;reemernt, by the 
forest officer in charce. 

COMPLAINTS RY PURCHASER 


25. Complaints by the purchsser as to any action taken by a forest officer 


respecting this screement shell not be considered unless msde in writings withir 
60 days of such action to the forest « fficer having juriidiction. The cecision of 
the Seeretsry of Agriculturs shall be final in the interpretstion of the regulations 
and provis‘ons governing the sale, cuttins, and removal of the timter covered 
by this agreement. 


ah 


SUSPENSION OF OPERATIONS 


26. The regional forester shall notify the purchaser iv writing of any violation 
of the terms of this agreement on Any logging unit or units within the sale area 
and allow a reasonable and definite period of time to comply with such terms 
If satisfactory compliance is not made within the time allowed, the regional 
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forester may suspend, by notice in writing or other means of transmitting written 
messages, all operations, including the removal of scaled or measured timber, on 
such unit or units, such suspension to continue in effect until the purchaser 
complies with such terms in a manner satisfactory to the regional forester. 


INSPECTION OF RECORDS 


27. All records pertaining to the. purchaser’s logging operations in Alaska, 
including the production and sale of all primary forest products, shall be open to 
inspection at any time by a qualified logging engineer or accountant employed 
by the Forest Service and designated by the regional forester to make such 
inspection with the understanding that the information obtained shall be regarded 
as confidential. During the period from January 1 to July 1, 1964, and for 
similar periods at subsequent 5-year intervals, all records of the purchaser’s 
manufacturing activities in connection with timber from this sale may be similarly 
inspected to the extent necessary for redetermination of stumpage prices and 
determination of the percentage rate specified in section 1 (d) of this agreement. 


“OFFICER IN CHARGE’’ DEFINED 


28. The term “officer in charge’’ wherever used in this agreement signifies the 
officer of the Forest Service who shall be designated by the proper forest supervisor 
to supervise the timber operations in this sale. 


ACT OF MARCH 4, 1909 
29. No Member of or Delegate to Congress, or Resident Commissioner, shall 
be admitted to anv share or part of this contract or to-any benefit that may arise 
therefrom, but this provision shall not be construed to extend to this contract if 
made witha corporation for its general benefit (41 U.S. C., see. 22, and 18 U.S. C 
sec. 199 


ANTIDISCRIMINATION 


30. Neither the purchaser nor any contractor, subcontractor, agent, or em- 
ployee of the purchaser shall discriminate in the performance of this agreement, 
against anv emplovee or applicant for employment because of race, creed, color, 
or national origin (Executive Order 9346). 


ASSIGNMENT 


31. This agreement may be transferred to the successor in interest of the 
purchaser provided the transferee is acceptable to the United States as a purchaser 
of timber under the conditions and requirements then in effect for similar timber 
sales and provided the transfer is approved by the forest officer who approved 
this agreement, or by his successor, authorized deputy, or superior officer. 


PRELIMINARY AWARD 


29° 


32. This agreement is entered into in accordance with the public sale of the 
timber described herein on August 2, 1948, and the preliminary award granted 
purchaser on said date including extensions thereof and modification as stated 
herein 

AUTHORITY TO MODIFY 


33. The conditions of the sale are completely set forth in this agreement, and 
none of its terms can be varied or modified except in writing by the forest officer 
approving the agreement. or his successor or superior officer, and in accordance 
with the regulations of the Secretary of Agriculture. 


BOND 


) 


34. And as a further guarantee of a faithful performance of the conditions of 
this agreement, the purchaser delivers herewith a bond in the sum of fifty thou- 
sand dollars ($50,000) to cover the period prior to July 1, 1964, and further agrees 
to deliver to the regional forester at least 10 davs before June 30, 1964, the date 
the bond delivered herewith is to expire, and likewise at least 10 days before the 
date of expiration of any other bond hereafter delivered in connection with the 
sale a new bond in such sum, and unaer such conditions as th2 regional forester 
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may require, but not to exceed fifty thousand dollars ($50,000) in amount. The 
purchaser further agrees that upon failure on his part to fulfill all and singular the 
conditions and requirements herein set forth or made a part hereof, all moneys 
paid under this agreement may be retained by the United States to be applied to 
the satisfaction of his obligations assumed hereunder without prejudice whatever 
to any other rights and remedies of the United States. The purchaser further 
agrees that should the sureties on the bond delivered herewith or on any other 
botid delivered hereafter in connection with this sale become unsatisfactory to 
the officer approving this agreement or his successor, the purchaser shall within 
30 days of receipt of demand furnish a new bond with sureties satisfactory to the 
approving officer. 


[Signed in triplicate this 26th day of July 1951.] 


APPENDIX C 
rERRITORIAL MOTOR-VEHICLE AND MOTOR-FUEL-OIL TAXES 


Special levies upon. the users of the Territory’s highways and public trans- 
portation facilities consist of license fees upon vehicles and operators and a modest 
tax on motor-fuel oil. The entire proceeds of two of these three levies (motor 
fuel-oil tax and operators’ licenses) are devoted directly to the financing of the 
Territory’s roads, airfields, and harbors programs and about 6 percent of the 
proceeds of the third (the vehicle license) finds its way back into these programs 
through appropriations from the general fund of the Territorial treasury. 

1) Motor-vehicle license plates 
The schedules of fees for motor-vehicle license plates now in effect and those 


enacted by the 1951 session of the legislature (effective September 1, 1951), are 
as follows: 





Title 50-3-11 Chapter 124 
ACLA 1949 SLA 1951 
M toreyck £10.00 s* n) 
Pri ite utos 10. 00 10. 
Taxis, autos for hire 20. 00 0. 00 
Dealers’ demonstration plates 
First set 15.00 15.00 
Each additional set 0) 7.50 
Buses 20. 00 1 
lrucks carrying freight 25 0) 1 
Busses and trucks carrying freight 
3.500 pounds or less 1 0 
501 to 12,000 pounds 25 OM 
12,001 to 18,000 pounds ri) (HM) 


18,001 pounds or over is 


Total revenues from this source during the fiseal vear ending June 30, 1951> 
were $346,591.59. \ breakdown of the number of licenses for this period is not 
possible 

Although derived from motor-vehicle sources, these moneys are not earmarked 
for highway or related purposes. All revenues derived from the sale of license 
plates are covered into the general fund of the Treasury. 


) 


Automobile drivers’ Licenses title 90-3 ] P ACLA 1949 
The fee for an operator’s license is $2 for a 2-year period and $1 for a vear o1 
lesser period. For the fiscal period ending June 30, 1951, the tax commissione 
reported the following collections: 


38,148 licenses, at $2 each $76. 296 
10,546 licenses, at $1 each 10, 546 
Total (48,694 RG. 842 


All revenues received as fees for operators’ licenses are deposited by the trea 
irer in the roads, airfields, water, and harbor facilities fund. 
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forester may suspend, by notice in writing or other means of transmitting written 
messages, all operations, including the removal of sealed or measured timber, on 
such unit or units, such suspension to continue in effect until the purchaser 
complies with such terms in a manner satisfactory to the regional forester. 


INSPECTION OF RECORDS 
27. All records pertaining to the purchaser’s logging operations in Alaska, 
including the production and sale of all primary forest products, shall be open to 
inspection at any time by a qualified logging engineer or accountant employed 
by the Forest Service and designated by the regional forester to make such 
inspection with the understanding that the information obtained shall be regarded 
as confidential. During the period from January 1 to July 1, 1964, and for 
similar periods at subsequent 5-year intervals, all records of the purchaser’s 
manufacturing activities in connection with timber from this sale may be similarly 
inspected to the extent necessary for redetermination of stumpage prices and 
determination of the percentage rate specified in section 1 (d) of this agreement. 


“OFFICER IN CHARGE’’ DEFINED 


28. The term “officer in charge’’ wherever used in this agreement signifies the 
officer of the Forest Service who shall be designated by the proper forest supervisor 
to supervise the timber operations in this sale. 


ACT OF MARCH 4, 1909 


29. No Member of or Delegate to Congress, or Resident Commissioner, shall 
be admitted to anv share or part of this contract or to any benefit that may arise 
therefrom, but this provision shall not be construed to extend to this contract if 
made witha corporation for its general benefit (41 U.S. C., see. 22, and 18 U. 8S. C 
sec. 199 

A NTIDISCRIMINATION 


30. Neither the purchaser nor any contractor, subcontractor, agent, or em- 
plovee of the purchaser shall discriminate in the performance of this agreement, 
against anv emplovee or applicant for employment because of race, creed, color, 
or national origin (Executive Order 9346). 


ASSIGNMENT 


31. This agreement may be transferred to the successor in interest of the 
purchaser provided the transferee is acceptable to the United States as a purchaser 
of timber under the conditions and requirements then in effect for similar timber 
sales and provided the transfer is approved by the forest officer who approved 
this agreement, or by his successor, authorized deputy, or superior officer. 


PRELIMINARY AWARD 


90 


32. This agreement is entered into in accordance with the public sale of the 
timber described herein on August 2, 1948, and the preliminary award granted 
purchaser on said date including extensions thereof and modification as stated 
hereit 








AUTHORITY TO MODIFY 


33. The conditions of the sale are completely set forth in this agreement, and 
none of its terms can be varied or modified except in writing by the forest officer 
approving the agreement. or his successor or superior officer, and in accordance 


with the regulations of the Secretary of Agriculture. 


BOND 


34. And as a further guarantee of a faithful performance of the conditions of 
this agreement, the purchaser delivers herewith a bond in the sum of fifty thou- 
sand dollars ($50,000) to cover the period prior to July 1, 1964, and further agrees 
to deliver to the regional forester at least 10 days before June 30, 1964, the date 
the bond delivered herewith is to expire, and likewise at ieast 10 days before the 
date of expiration of any other bond hereafter delivered in connection with the 
sale a new bond in such sum, and unaer such conditions as th2 regional forester 
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may require, but not to exceed fifty thousand dollars ($50,000) in amount. The 
purchaser further agrees that upon failure on his part to fulfill all and singular the 
conditions and requirements herein set forth or made a part hereof, all moneys 
paid under this agreement may be retained by the United States to be applied to 
the satisfaction of his obligations assumed hereunder without prejudice whatever 
to any other rights and remedies of the United States. The purchaser further 
agrees that should the sureties on the bond delivered herewith or on any other 
bond delivered hereafter in connection with this sale become unsatisfactory to 
the officer approving this agreement or his successor, the purchaser shall within 
30 days of receipt of demand furnish a new bond with sureties satisfactory to the 
approving officer. 

[Signed in triplicate this 26th Gay of Julv 1951.] 


\PPENDIX C 
TERRITORIAL MOTOR-VEHICLE AND MOTOR-FUEL-OIL TAXES 


Special levies upon the users of the Territory’s highways and public trans 
portation facilities consist of license fees upon vehicles and operators and a modest 
tax on motor-fuel oil. The entire proceeds of two of these three levies (motor 
fuel-oil tax and operators’ licenses) are devoted directly to the financing of the 
Territory’s roads, airfields, and harbors programs and about 6 percent of the 
proceeds of the third (the vehicle license) finds its way back into these programs 
through appropriations from the general fund of the Territorial treasury. 


1 Votor-vehicle license plate s 


The schedules of fees for motor-vehicle license plates now in effect and those 
enacted by the 1951 session of the legislature (effective September 1, 1951), are 
as follows: 





Title 50-3-11 Chapter 124 
ACLA 1949 SLA 1951 
Motorcycle 10.00 < 
Priv ite utos 10. 00 10. 00 
Praxis, autos for hire 20. 00 0. 00 
l * demonstration plates 
First set 15. 00 15. 00 
Each additional set “0 7.50 
Buses my OO 1 
lrucks carrying freight 25. 00 1 
Busses and trucks carrying freight 
,500 pounds or less ( 
3,501 to 12,000 pounds 25. 00 
12,001 to 18,000 pounds oy iM 
18,001 pounds or over 
“ee iM \ 


Total revenues from this source during the fiscal vear ending June 30, 1951) 


were $346,591.59. A breakdown of the number of licenses for this period is not 
possible 
Although derived from motor-vehicle sources, these moneys are not earmarked 


for highway or related purposes. All revenues derived from the sale of license 
plates are covered into the general fund of the ‘Treasury. 


; {utomobile drivers’ licenses (title 50—-3-1 Y ACLA 1949 


g 194: 

The fee for an operator’s license is $2 for a 2-year period and $1 for a vear or 
esser period. For the fiscal period ending June 30, 1951, the tax commissione! 
reported the following collections: 


38,148 licenses, at $2 each $76, 296 
10,546 licenses, at $1 each 10, 546 
Total (48,694 86, 842 

All revenues received as fees for operators’ licenses are deposited by the trea 


irer in the roads, airfields, water, and harbor facilities fund. 
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(3) Motor-fuel-oil tax (title 48-5-1—3, ACLA 1949) 


A tax of 2 cents per gallon is levied on all motor-fuel oil sold or used in the 
Territory. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1951, the tax commissioner re- 
ported the collections from various classes of users and judicial divisions as follows: 


Division 





Total ini 
I II Ii! IV 
Vehicles and stationary engines $519, 229. 06 | $73,805.94 | $25, 888. 57 $313, 965. 983 | $105, 568. 62 
A viation 278, 396. 32 | 560. 71 21, 408, 00 142,428.26 | 61, 999. 35 
Boats and like craft | 176, 174. 74 | 116, 961. 76 1, 999. 52 | 54, 471. 56 2, 741. 90 
Total 973, 800. 12 | 243, 328. 41 49, 296. 09 510, 865. 75 170, 309. 87 


All moneys collected under this tax are covered into the Treasury and deposited 
in the roads, airfields, water, and harbor facilities fund, to be expended by the 
highway engineer for the construction of facilities and the maintenance and opera- 
tion of the Territorial highway patrol. 

Under the terms of the Alaska Aeronautics Act (ch. 123, SLA 1949) the tax 
commissioner estimates the amount of money collected from the sale or use of 
aviation gas and oil and directs the highway engineer to transfer such amounts 
from his fund to the Alaska aeronautical revolving fund. 


ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCING OF TERRITORIAL ROADS AND RELATED PROGRAMS 


The Territorial board of road commissioners (Governor, treasurer and highway 
engineer), with the highway engineer as an executive officer, expends Territorial 
appropriations and other funds for the construction, maintenance, and repair of 
public roads, bridges, and ferries and cooperates with Federal agencies on such 
projects (ACLA 1949, title 41-2—-1—3), constructs and maintains shelter cabins 
in remote areas (ACLA 1949, title 40-10-1—6), expends the moneys in the roads, 
airfields, water, and harbor facilities fund on suitable projects (ACLA 1949, title 
48—5-1—3) and administers and makes rules and regulations and employs patrol- 
men and other persons for the carrying out of the provisions of the Alaska High- 
way Traffic Act (ACLA 1949, title 50) and the Alaska Motor Vehicle Act (ch. 
124, SLA 1951). 

The administrative expenses of the highway engineer and the cost of erecting 
and maintaining shelter cabins are met from regular biennial appropriations made 
by the Territorial legislature. The proceeds of the motor-fuel-oil tax and motor- 
vehicle-operators’ licenses are earmarked for the purpose of meeting the expenses 
of the Territorial highway patrol, making contributions to the Alaska Road Com- 
mission and meeting the cost of constructing roads, airfields, water, and harbor 
facilities and related projects undertaken by the Territory. Aside from the 
amount of tax collected on the sale or use of aviation gas and oil, which is trans- 
ferred to the department of aviation, this money is expended by the highway 
engineer 

Finally, for road construction and maintenance purposes the highway engineer 
may draw upon half of the very negligible amounts covered into the Aleutian 
Island bird and animal reservation fund and 75 percent of the moneys in the forest- 
reserve fund (ACLA 1949, title 47—5-1). 

The sources of funds available to the highway engineer, the Alaska Road 
Commission and the Territorial department of aviation and the general purposes 
for which they were expended are summarized for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1951, in the tables attached. 


—— 
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TaBLE 1.—Roads, airfields, water, and harbor facilities fund, fiscal year ending 


June 30, 1951 





Amount Percent 
Deposits in fund 
1. Motor-fuel-oil tax (title 48-5-1—3, ACLA 1949) 
From aviation sources $278, 396. 32 26.8 
From boats and like craft 176, 174. 74 16, 
From vehicles and stationary engines __- 519, 299. 06 18. 0 
Total, motor-fuel-oil tax 973. 800. 12 91.3 
2. Automobile drivers’ licenses (title 50-3-1, ACLA 1949 83, 655. 08 7.8 
$. From highway engineer (proceeds of sales of surplus properties, refunds, 
ete ‘ 10, 117. 81 , 
lotal, deposits in fund 1, 067, 573. 01 100. 0 
Disbursements from fund (all processed through highway engineer's office 
1. To Territorial department of aviation 282, 824. 27 
2. ‘To Alaska Road Commission (for road construction 230, 146. 35 22. 4 


3. Expended directly by highway engineer 
Road construction 





> 11.7 

Juneau-Haines-Skagway Ferry (acquisition 38, 877. 74 1.8 

Highw ty patrol 310. 060, 59 , 
Harbor, water facilities $3. 568. 11 } 

512, 439. 17 0.1 

otal, disbursements from fund_- 1, 025, 409. 79 100. 0 





Proceeds from sales of surplus property, refunds, etc., treated as a deduction from | trol ex- 
penses in highway engineer’s accounts. Highway engineer, therefore, would report “De; und’’ of 
$1,057,455.20 and ‘‘ Disbursements from fund” of $1,015,291.98 for the above period 

Source: Quarterly statements of Territorial treasurer, monthly statements of Territorial highway engineer 


TABLE 2.—General fund: Deposits and disbursements related to Territorial highway 
programs, fiscal year ending June 30, 1951 


Amount Percent 
Deposits in general fund from motor vehicle and road sources: 
1. Automobile license plates (title 50-3-11, ete., ACIA 1949 $346, 591. 59 98. 6 
2. National forest account: Proportion for roads 4, 837. 76 1.4 
3. Aleutian Island Reservation: Proportion for road 45. 00 Neg 
Total, deposits 351, 474. 35 100.0 
Disbursements from general fund to highway engineer 
1. Authorized by appropriations act 
Administration 20, 186. 99 57.0 
Maintenance of telephone lines, shelter cabins, trails, etc | 1, 385. 62 3.9 
2. National-forest account (for roads | 14, OOS. 65 39.1 
3. Aleutian Island Reservation 
lotal disbursements 35, 581. 26 100. 0 
Exeess of deposits over disbursements | 315, 893. 09 





Source: Quarterly statements of Territorial treasurer. 
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APPENDIX D-1. 
HicgHway CorRRESPONDENCE 


ALASKA DEVELOPMENT Boarp, 


Juneau, Alaska, August 1, 1951. 
Hon. Tuomas H. MacDona.p, 


Commiss*oner, Bureau of Public Roads, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


Dear CoMMIssIONER MacDonatp: The Alaska Development Board, a: 
official agency of the Territory, at a meeting recently held in Juneau reviewed 
the transportation needs and problems of Aleske. In connection with thet review, 
our board unanimously adopted a policy statement which they have iwstructed 
me to transmit to you. The statement is es follows: 

‘It 1s our belief, and we are confident the belief of a large majority of Alaskans, 
thet greater benefit to the people of the Territory would result if the Bureau of 
Public Roads would adopt a policy of using the funds evealable to it for con- 
struction in Alaska primarily for extending roeds and adding new mileage rether 
than for improving existing roads to high standards. We reslize that there are 
short sections, as for example between Juneau end the Junegu Airport, where the 
traffic is such as to justify high-standard roads, but we feel that the needs existing 
for such high-standard sections have now argely been met and that the greet 
need in the national forests of Aleske is for additional mileage to open up new 
areas. We urge the Bureau of Public Roads to review its policies and adopt less 
elaborate standards of highway construction in Alaska to the end that more 
ro2ds can be built with the available funds, where so little road mileage exists.’ 

We invite your attention to this policy statement and request that the sug- 
gested review be made at your early convenience. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE SunpDRORG, Consultant 


Appenprix D-2. 
HiGHway CORRESPONDENCE 


ALASKA DEVELOPMENT Boarp, 
Juneau, Alaska, August 1, 1951. 
Mr. B. Frank HEINTZLEMAN, 
Regional Forester, United States Forest Service, 
Juneau, Alaska. 

Dear Frank: The members of the Aleske, Development Board at a meeting 
held in Juneau recently voted unanimously instructing me to propose to you on 
their behalf thet certain funds under the $7 million special Tongass Forest high- 
way authorization be used to make a start on construction of a road linking 
southeast Alaska with the Alaske highway system. 

Specifically, the Alaske, Development Board proposes that sums totaling in the 
neighborhood of $1,300,000, which we understand ere intended for use next year 
in extending the highwey northwestward to Fish Creek on Douglas Island and 
in paving the highway from Juneau to Thane, be used instead to construct new 
mileage southeastward from Thene toward Point Bishop and Norris Glacier. 

Unless 2 good start can be made on 2, Juneeu-Atlin Road in this manner with 
funds now available or shortly to be available, we are very much afraid that it 
will be impossible to obtain authorization and appropriations from Congress for 
the whole task of building a highway from Thane to the British Columbia border, 
no matter how much effort is put forth in the attempt. If, on the other hand, 
2 start in that direction could be made, we feel it would be much easier to get 
support in Washington to extend the road thereefter in the direction of Atlin. 

During its meeting, our board reviewed carefully the hearings on the special 
Tongass Forest highway authorization. We found no list or mention therein of 
the specific projects which would be constructed under the authorization. Our 
board feels that extending the road southeastward from Thane would provide 
home sites at least as desirable in connection with pulp mill development as those 
which would be opened up by the proposed road northwestward on Douglas 
Island. In view of the fact that the best pulp mill site in the Juneau vicinity is 
by general agreement at Thane, we think it would be especially appropriate to 
provide the home sites in the area we suggest in preference to that on the north 
end of Douglas Island. Certainly the manner in which public funds are expended 
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should be subject at all times to review in order that the greatest benefit may 
derive therefrom and no agency should feel bound to spend Federal money on 
projects which on reexamination in the light of later developments might be less 
desirable than others within the same area. To sum up our view, we feel the 
money involved could be spent more advantageously in the area we suggest and 
that so spending it would be wholly compatible with the intent of Congress in 
at.thorizing the special Tongass Forest highway construction. 

As we understand, however, that the bill appropriating the second $3.5 million 
under the special Tongass Forest highway authorization has not yet passed the 
Senate and that you and others feel a public proposal at this time to alter the list 
of specific projects which you have announced would possibly imperil that appro- 
priation, we are not giving any publicity to the action of our board. Copies of 
this letter are being sent only to the members of our board, Governor Gruening, 
Delegate Bartlett, the division engineer of the Bureau of Public Roads and the 
chairman of the Juneau Chamber of Commerce Highway Committee. 

Sineerely yours, 
GEORGE SUNDBORG, Consultant. 





APPENDIX E 
Tue AutaskA Roap CoMMISSION PROGRAM FOR 1951 


The Alaska road program for 1951 is closely geared to the needs of national 
defense. This is required by the present national emergency. Reconstruction 
and improvement of the main roads, together with their hard surfacing with a 
“blacktop” surface, will continue to receive the major emphasis. Much additional 
reconstruction and improvement, replacement of bridges, and elimination of 
driving hazards will accompany the work of hard surfacing. At the same time 
the construction of the new Seward-Anchorage highway along Turnagain Arm 
will be pushed to completion, and this highway, when finished, will be one of the 
most useful and beautiful roads in Alaska. Work on other roads now under 
construction will be continued, but no new projects have been authorized except 
those with definite national defense significance. 

At the end of the 1950 construction season the first 90 miles of the Glenn 
Highway extending eastward from Anchorage had been hard surfaced. The 
entire remaining portion of the Glenn Highway to Mile 189 at Glennallen is now 
under contract for completion by the end of the working season of 1951, and, in 
addition, the Richardson Highway is also under contract for hard surfacing from 
Big ‘Timber, at the junction with the Tok autoff, southward to the vicinity of 
Tonsina River, a distance of almost 50 miles. By the end of 1951 it will be 
practicable to drive on a hard-surfaced road from Anchorage over 200 miles in 
the direction of the United States, by way of Tok, and over 225 miles in the 
direction of Valdez. 

The first 37 miles of the Richardson Highway nearest to Valdez and the first 
45 miles of the Tok cut-off (to be renamed the Glenn Highway) will be under 
reconstruction, preparatory to hard surfacing, during 1951. 

It is planned that the reconstruction of the remaining portions of the Tok cut-off 
will be pushed to completion during the 1951 season. For this purpose heavy 
reconstruction involving relocation will be underway during the entire season 
over this road between Chistochina and Tok. It is hoped that the entire Tok 
cut-off will be on the new location by the end of the season. 

From Fairbanks, at the end of 1950, the hard surfacing was completed for the 
first 95 miles of the Richardson Highway to Big Delta junction. Eastward from 
Big Delta on the Alaska Highway 45 miles to the Johnson River is now under 
contract and the next 65 miles from Johnson River to Tok is already hard sur- 
faced. Upon the completion of the present contract it will be possible to drive 
205 miles on hard surfaced roads all the way from Fairbanks to Tok. In addition, 
a contract has been let for the hard surfacing of 12 miles of the Richardson High- 
way southward from Big Delta junction, including the road to the entrance of the 
Big Delta Army Post. 

The entire road between Anchorage and Seward will be actively under con- 
struction or reconstruction by contract during the entire season. It is planned 
that the new construction between Potter and Indian, not yet open, will be suffi- 
ciently completed by the latter part of the summer so that limited traffic may 
then use the road between Anchorage and the Kenai Peninsula. By the end of 
the season it is expected that the entire road from Anchorage to Seward will be 
open and will be connected by means of existing roads with Kenai, Homer, Hope, 
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and Sunrise. It is proposed to let contracts for hard surfacing the Seward- 
Anchorage Highway as soon as the construction is completed. 

All of the work of hard surfacing of roads in Alaska, and the construction of the 
Seward-Anchorage Highway, is being performed cooperatively by the Alaska Road 
Commission and the Bureau of Public Roads. The Bureau furnishes technical 
advice and assistance, many contract plans and specifications, and, in certain 
instances, supervision of construction so that the activities of the Bureau and the 
Alaska Road Commission are coordinated on this great construction work. 

During the summer of 1951 it is anticipated that the new road extending from 
the Alaska Highway at Tetlin Junction, near Tok, to Eagle, Alaska, and Dawson, 
Yukon Territory, will be completed in passable condition all the way to Eagle. 
It is already passable all the way to Dawson. This will be open up much mining 
country in the old Fortymile and Eagle mining districts, through direct com- 
munication by road with Anchorage and Fairbanks, as well as with Whitehorse 
and the United States. Advantage is already being taken of this new road by 
mining operators, both in Alaska and Canada, and it is considered likely that 
further mining development will follow. 

Work will be continued upon the new road to connect Mount McKinley National 
Park with the main Alaska road system. During the working season of 1951 
efforts will be concentrated on the western end in order to accomplish a connection 
by the end of the season between McKinley Park, Cantwell, and eastward to the 
Susitna River. On the eastern end the road will be completed from Paxson, on 
the Richardson Highway, to about mile 24 near the Tangle Lakes, thus opening 
this fine hunting and fishing country to the motorist. Approximately 80 miles 
of road through virgin territory, including new bridges over the Nenana, Susitna, 
and McLaren Rivers, must be built before the two ends will be connected—at 
least two season’s work. 

Funds have been requested for a new bridge across the Chena River at Fair- 
banks, and it is hoped that this important project can be commenced during the 
coming season. The bridge, 30 feet wide, will connect the Richardson Highway 
on the south by way of Noble Street and First Avenue with the Steese and Elliott 
Highways on the north by way of Graehl. Secondary connections are planned 
to include a new bridge across Noyes slough connecting with the industrial area 
of Fairbanks and a connection with the University of Alaska by way of the present 
paved road. This bridge and its connections will have important relations to the 
future growth of the Fairbanks area. 

In the vicinity of Anchorage further construction and improvement of many 
local roads will add to the interconnection of the main highways. A paved road 
will be constructed from the New International Airport to the Anchorage-Potter 
Road using funds allocated by the Civil Aeronautics Administration. This 
project will include an overpass above The Alaska Railroad, and with the paving 
of the Anchorage-Potter Road, will furnish an important new route into the city, 
by 1952, thus relieving congestion on Romig Hill. Within the funds available 
an extensive program of construction of local farm roads will be continued in the 
general areas of Fairbanks, the Matanuska Valley, Anchorage, Kenai, Homer, 
and Haines. These roads are constructed as appropriations permit in accordance 
with a priority list revised annually. 

All main roads will be given the usual maintenance and particular care will be 
taken to see that the new pavement is protected during the spring break-up. 
For this purpose reduced truck loads must be adhered to by the general public 
during the period when the frost is coming out of the ground and the road sub- 
grades are softened by the melting frost. Last year excellent results were ob- 
tained through the cooperation of the public and similar good results can be ob- 
tained this year by care and watchfulness on the part of all concerned. Summer 
maintenance will consist of grading, graveling, and the repair of damage, together 
with repainting of bridges and their protection from flood waters. Relocation of 
roads will be made in certain places to avoid known summer flood conditions and 
other hazards. 

Winter maintenance of Thompson Pass by keeping it plowed and open through- 
out the year has successfully finished its second season. The methods developed 
for fighting snow on this difficult summit have successfully proved themselves 
adequate for average Alaskan conditions. The winter maintenance of the other 
main roads of Alaska assumes progressively greater prominence year by year. 
Last winter school busses and mail carriers operated quite regularly with a mini- 
mum of delay due to weather. 
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It is proposed to continue the usual maintenance of the Nome road system. 
These roads include the Nome-Council Road which was completed in 1950, the 
Seward Peninsula Tram Road, extending 80 miles northward from Nome, and 
its extension the Bunker Hill-Taylor Road serving the miners of the Kougarok. 
Assistance is planned during the coming summer to provide access to the opera- 
tions of the United States Tin Corp. at Lost River west of Nome, an opera- 
tion in which the United States Bureau of Mines is interested. Local roads at 
Deering, Takotna, Dillingham, [liamna, Talkeetna, Colorado, Ferry, Ruby, 
Manley Hot Springs, Rampart, Wiseman, and many other isolated localities will 
be given annual maintenance, and, where possible, improved. It is proposed to 
assist in the opening up of coal properties in the upper Healy River Valley by 
means of a road extending up the valley from the end of the railroad spur. 

Work in Mount McKinley National Park using funds of the National Park Service 
will continue the improvement of this road and the bridges within the park, 
preparatory to its connection by way of Cantwell with the main road system. 

At Naknek, Kodiak, and Haines, roads will be built in some cases utilizing funds 
of the Department of National Defense, in the construction of which the Alaska 
Road Commission will participate as a consultant. 

By the end of 1951, the third full season of the modernization program com- 
menced in the fall of 1948 will have been completed. As will be seen from the 
foregoing summary, the operations carried on during 1951 will be very extensive. 
With congressional support, it is anticipated that by the gnd of 1953 the main 
modernization program will be completed. The further development of Alaska 
and its future prosperity will require continuous road planning and will be 
dependent upon future action by Congress on budget estimates. 


APPENDIX F-1 
AMENDED FEE SCHEDULE FOR UNITED STATES COMMISSIONERS 
FEES ALLOWABLE FROM THE UNITED STATES 


Fees as United States commissioner and coroner: 
United States commissioner (criminal cases): 


1. Plea of guilty _- f : $8. 00 
2. Plea of not guilty and trial by commissioner ___ 10. 00 
3. Plea of not guilty and trial by jury 25. 00 
4. Trial by hearing for the purpose of binding over to the 

district court; whether defendant is held to answer or not 10. 00 
5. In cases where complaint is dismissed before trial or hearing, 

whether warrant issued or not 5. 00 
6. For all services in connection with each formal written appli- 


cation for a search warrant, whether application is granted 


or denied _ _ _- oe ; 5. 00 
7. For conducting hearing in cases on the affidavit for the 
release of indigent prisoners, each case__--- chaipia Goa 5. 00 


Coroner: 

1. For conducting an inquest concerning the death or wounding 

of any person; reducing the testimony of the witnesses to 
writing and making a return to the district court 25. 00 

For conducting an investigation as provided for by sec. 66— 

24-3 ACLA 1949, on the death of a person but where an 
order is entered finding that an inquest is not necessary 5. 00 

3. For each mile actually and necessarily traveled in going 

to perform the duties of coroner and returning from the 

place where such service is performed; provided, that if 

the actual expense of travel exceeds the mileage the 

coroner may charge such expenses, fully itemized and 
supported by proper receipts in lieu of mileage 15 
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FEES ALLOWABLE FROM OTHER SOURCES 


Fees as United States commissioner and justice of the peace: 
Marriage: 
1. For issuing and recording marriage licenses in marriage 
license docket (21-1-19 ACLA 1949) _- ' ey 
2. For filing marriage certificate (21-1-19 ACLA 1949)_____. 
3. For filing (recording) and indexing duplicate application for 
a marriage license where it is issued by a marriage com- 
missioner 
!. For filing and indexing license where it is issued by a marriage 
commissioner 
5. For performing marriage ceremony___- 
Civil cases: 
1. Filing fee, each case, to be earned when case filed ; 
2. Trial by commissioner without jury in addition to filing fee 
3. Trial by jury in addition to filing fee _ - 
(Notr.—lIn eases dismissed before trial no fee in addition 
to filing fee to be charged) 
Juvenile cases: 
1. Trial by hearing in juvenile cases under the provisions of 
sees. 5] -3-1 to 51-3-19, ACLA 1949, each case 
2. In cases where petition is dismissed before entry of final 
order or judgment i 
3. For each order discharging juvenile from custody after com- 
mitment 
Lost persons: 
1. For all services in connection with the organization and dis- 
patch of a searching party for lost or missing persons 
(40-8—-4 ACLA 1949) 
Fees as notary public: 
1. For certifying and taking an affidavit and affixing the seal 
2. For taking acknowledgement of any deed or other instrument 
in writing and making memorandum of same 
Fees as probate judge: 
Insanity proceedings: 
1. For all services performed in conducting a hearing concerning 
the sanity of an individual --_--_- die sates 
2. Except where a case is dismissed before a jury is called - - - -- fe 
Guardianship: 
1. For all services in connection with each guardianship case; 
First year 
2. For each succeeding year. 
Adoption: 
1. For all services in connection with adoption proceedings, 
each case, regardless of number of children involved 


Estates: 

1. A filing fee to be paid by petitioner to be earned by the 
commissioner and reported by him upon the filing of a 
case, each estate , ek ale 

2. Together with a commission upon the whole estate ac- 
counted for by him as follows: 

First: For the first thousand dollars or any less sum, at 
the rate of 3 percent thereof; 

Second: For all above that sum and not exceeding 
$2,000 at the rate of 2 percent thereof; 

Third: For all above $2,000 and not exceeding $5,000, 
at the rate of 1 percent thereof; 

Fourth: For all above $5,000, and not exceeding 
$20,000, at the rate of % percent thereof; 

Fifth: For all above $20,000 in value at the rate of % 
percent thereof; all commissions to be earned and 
reported upon the closing of the estate 
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FEMS ALLOWABLE FROM OTHER SOURCes—continued 


Fees as recorder: 


1. For récording and endorsing thereon the date, hour, and minute 

samé@ was received for record any instrument or paper ex- 

cepting marriage certificates, applications for marriage 

licenses, and marriage licenses: but including decrees of heir- 

ship or distribution, not exceeding 3 folios $2. 00 
2.\For each additional folio ~5Q 
3. For each entry in index of the recording of any instrument or 

paper___ . 25 
+. For making and certifying a copy of any instrument, paper or 

record, per folio (folio to consist of 100 words) 50 


5. For recoraing and indexing under mining laws, location certifi- 
cate, affidavit of annual labor or notice of intention to hold, 
each claim __ - 1. 50 
(Notrre.—No additional charge shall he made for indexing.) 
6. For filing and indexing or renewal and indexing of conditional 
sales contracts, chattel mortgages, and tax liens of the United 
States or the Territory of Alaska, where indexing or more 
than 2 names is not required z 1. 50 
7. For indexing in each additional name am 
8. For marginal release of real and chattel mortgages, conditional 
sales contracts, and tax liens of the United States or the 


Territory of Alaska 1. 00 
9. For each additional name in excess of 2 in which release is 

indexed 25 
10. Recerding adoption certificate 1. 00 


APPENDIX F-—2 


Statement showing earnings and disbursements of United States commissioners, 
Territory of Alaska, calendar year 1950 


FIRST DIVISION 





Total | Total Dis- Net 
N . em United | fees _ atiiedi maha 
Name Address . =i Total burse- earn- 
States other te ade 
fees sources ments ings 
Anderson, Sidney 2 Hyder $97. 70 $97.70 i $97. 70 
Davenport, Kathryn (Mrs.) * Ketchikan 
Gilmore, P. J do $1, 896.40) 10,241.31) 12,137.71) $4,079.81) 8, 057. 90 
Godor, Donald T.2 4 Craig 318. 00 620. 42 938. 42 49. 91 RRS. 51 
Gray, Felix! Juneau 23.00 1, 913. 00 2. 036. 00 899, 29) 1, 136.71 
Gray, Gordon do 968.20) 14, 586. 06 15, 554. 26) 8, 335.80) 7, 218. 46 
Hevel, Ross L.* Haines 291. 00 594. 65 885. 65 885. 65 
Hirt, Dale H | Petersburg 531. 00 2, 464. 60 2, 995. 60 2, 995. 60 
McCann, Mary T. (Mrs.) ? Skagway 45. 00 1, 065. 25 1, 110. 25 1, 110. 25 
Richards, Frank H. B.2 Sitka. R35. 50 4, 646. 53 5, 482. 03 198.95 5, 283.08 
Schoonover, Hilda (Miss) Hoonah 115. 50 85. 50 201. 00 201. 00 
Smith, Louis H Chichagok 
Wilder, William W.* Petersburg 19. 50 124. 75 144. 25 144. 25 
Wing, Joel ?5 Wrangell 136. 50 R78. 82 1, 015. 32 1, 015. 32 
SECOND DIVISION 

Duffield, Enid D. (Mrs.) * | Nome $24. 00 $24. 00 $24. 00 
Duffield, Theodore C do 1,374.90 | $5, 155. 15 6, 530.05 |$2,750.95 | 3, 779. 10 
Francis, Alfred G Kotzebue _ -. 100. 50 1, 454. 56 1, 555. 06 1, 555. 06 
Gillis, Ronald L Candle 12. 00 786. 75 798. 75 798. 75 
Hunter, H. Roy Fortuna Ledge 96. 00 316. 00 412. 00 412.00 
Hunter, Donald? do 
Ivanoff, Stephan Unalakleet 48. 00 274. 25 322. 25 322 25 
Rice, Lon C. ® Teller 153. 00 75. 50 228. 50 228. 50) 
Saltsman, Hugh M.?___..__... Barrow ascot’ 2:06 519. 00 531. 00 531. 00 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 86. 
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Statement showing earnings and disbursements of United States commissioners, 
Territory of Alaska, calendar year 1950—Continued 
THIRD DIVISION 


} } 


| Total | Total : r 
| Ii A Dis- Net 
Name Address vated ae. Total burse- earn- 
fees | sources ments ings ! 

Bishop, George W . | Homer _...| $154. 50 | $1,065.00 | $1,219.50 |__- __.|$1, 219. 50 
Brain, Gladys (Miss) 3 | Cordova : eS eg ere, : Si 
Carlson, David B.3 | Dillingham | 192.00 72. 00 | 264.00 |_. 264. 00 
Carter, May Clara (Mrs.) Wasilla 5 196. 50 1,953.99 | 2,150.49 | 2, 150. 49 
Carter, Thomas L.3 do < a 
Chambers, Gilbert M Seldovia 168. 00 37 .37 847. 37 
Edin, Carl A Copper Center 406. 50 25 . 75 1, 392. 75 
English, Jack P.3 Seldovia 
Fletcher, John W Unalaska 27.00 . 40 40 176. 40 
Garlow, Kathryn L. (Mrs Unga |} 127. 50 75 25 831. 25 
Harrais, Margaret (Mrs.) Valdez 518. 20 38 2, . 58 | 2, 365. 58 
Helm, Betty A.? Cordova 1, 006. 70 00 3, 70 3, 581. 70 
Jessee, Thomas J.8 ® Belkofski 
Millett, Hugh Harrell Dillingham 60. 00 50 50 256. 50 
Musgrove, Theta (Mrs.)3 Talkeetna 65 l, 65 8.67 | 1,135.98 
Saxton, Dorothy B. (Mrs.) Palmer 424. 50 00 1, 50 1, 980. 50 
Sleeper, Harold R.§ Adak 408. 00 50 5O 20. 75 791.75 
Southard, Anna B. (Mrs.)? Seward 1, 064. 50 45 95 163.70 | 4,611. 25 
Stewart, Claude ° Copper Center 
Thornton, Harold ! Kenai . . 
Tibbetts, Helen C. (Mrs Naknek 202. 50 692 00 894. 50 894. 50 
Vokaeek, Anna May (Mrs.)? Kodiak 2, 414. 80 5, 574. 39 7,989.19 | 1,946.94 | 6,042. 25 


Vokacek, Mill 3 do 24.75 | - 24754 24.75 


Walsh, Rose (Miss) Anchorage 7, 128.08 | 51,626.64 | 58,754.72 |17, 545.73 |41, 208. 99 
Weatherell, George H_., Talkeetna * 

Whalen, Marie A. (Miss Valdez 

White, Elmer M.3 do 

Wise, Paul L." Kenai 


FOURTH DIVISION 


Benson, Gus A Hot Springs $31. 60 $31. 60 $31. 60 
Brathovd, James E Eagle : 287. 16 287.16 |-_. 287. 16 
Chester, Geneva B. (Mrs) Ruby 319. 50 319. 50 | 319. 50 
Cluff, Dorothy P. (Miss)! Tanana $88. 50 135, 50 224.00 | 224. 00 
Felmiey, Orrin S McGrath 138. 00 161. 40 299. 50 |. 209. 50 
Harwood, Kathryn (Mrs.) Rampart 416. 00 416. 00 416. 00 
House, Wayne Aniak 105. 00 469. 00 574. 00 574. 00 
Howard, Jessie M. (Mrs.) Ophir ‘ 22. 50 1, 279. 50 1, 302. 00 1, 302. 00 
Huhndorf, Max F.? Nulato 370. 50 35. 50 | 406. 00 405. 00 
Jones, H. Linnea (Mrs.) Circle Springs 136. 50 922.90 | 1, 059. 40 1, 059. 40 
LaRue, Elizabeth (Mrs.) Ruby_... 37. 50 | 601. 72 639. 22 639. 22 
Leonard, Harry B Wiseman | ie 614. 75 | 614.75 614. 75 
Melville, John W Fort Yukon | 463. 50 228. 50 | 692. 00 692. 00 
Moon, Russell ' | Tanana. __-- 264. 00 | 325. 50 589. 50 39.00 | 550. 50 
Schmidt, Albert Bethel a en a ae 
Smith, Bessie (Mrs Otter : 37. 50 | 10.75 | 48. 25 ‘ 48. 25 
Stewart, Clinton B Fairbanks... 9, 741.42 | 26,086.14 | 35,827. 56 |14, 288. 06 (21, 539. 50 
Stewart, Marion B. (Mrs.) ? | do ee eR EB Ea ee 7 
Sallivan, Margaret E. (Mrs) Nenana_. , | 657.00 | 850. 85 | 1, 507. 85 | 8.35 | 1,499. 50 
Prafton,’ Clarence H | Tok Junction. --| 151.50 |........-..] ‘151.50 |..........| "151. 50 
i t i 


1 Only $5,000 of net earnings may be retained by the commissioner (48 U. 8. C. 116a). 
2? Deputy clerk. 

3 Acts in the absence of regular commissioner. 

4‘E. O. D., July 31, 1950 

5E.O. D., Aug. 21, 1950 

§ Powers as committing magistrate, justice of the peace, and coroner only. 

7 Without recording powers 

3 Acts in absence of regular commissioner. 
*E. O. D., June 16, 1950. 

0 Insanity cases only. 

1! Removed from office Feb. 8, 1951. 

2 E.O. D., July 1, 1950. 

13 Resigned, June 30, 1950. 

“E. O. D., June 1, 1950. 

§ E. O. D., Nov. 1, 1950. 


Note.—Items of expense consist of payments of wages for clerical hire, stationery supplies, office rent, 
repairs to equipment, telephone, heat and electricity which are approved by the Administrative Office of 
the United States Courts in accordance with the provisions of Bull. No. 338, Supplement No. 1, dated 
Oct. 1, 1948. 
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AppENDIx F-3 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON SupporRTING PERSONNEL RESPECTING THE FEES 
or UNITED Sraves COMMISSIONERS IN THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA 


To the Chief Justice and Members of the Judicial Conference of the United States: 


In June 1950 there was a meeting at Anchorage of Judge Harry E. Pratt, Judge 
Anthony J, Dimond, and Judge Joseph W. Kehoe, three of the four judges of the 
District Court of Alaska. Judge George W. Folta was unavoidably absent. 
At this meeting the judges considered the desirability, if not the necessity, of 
increasing the Maximum compensation of the United States commissioners for 
the Territory of Alaska, to be paid out of their fees when earned, from $5,000 to 
$7,500. The judges reached the conclusion that the increase should be grarited 
and memorialized the Cireuit Conference of the Ninth Cireuit to. that effect in 
a document addressed to Chief Judge Denman. The matter was brought before 
the Circuit Conference of the Ninth Cireuit by Judge Denman and the circuit 
conference after careful consideration recommended the inereased compensation 
and resolved that the subject be brought by Judge Denman to the attention of 
the Judicial Conference of the United States at its September 1950 session.! 
The Judicial Conference referred the matter to this committee for a report. 

By section 11 of the act of June 6, 1900 (31 Stat. 326), it was provided that the 
compensation of the commissioners, to be paid out of their fees when earned, 
should not exceed $3,000. This amount was increased to $5,000 by the act of 
March 15, 1948 (62 Stat. 80). 

The Territory of Alaska is divided into four divisions. There were 67 United 
States commissioners as February 23, 1951. A list of the commissioners, who 
during the calendar vear 1949 earned fees in excess of the $5,000 statutory limi- 
tation, is as follows: 

First division: 
Gordon Gray: Juneau. 
P. J. Gilmore: Ketchikan. 
Frank H. B. Rienards: Sitka. 
Second division: None. 
Third division: 
Anna Mav Vokacek: Kodiak. 
Rose Walsh: Anchorage. 


Fourth division: Clinton B. Stewart:? Fairbanks. 
Each of the Alaskan commissioners is appointed by a district judge and ho!ds 
office at his pleasure. Each is required to perform not only all the duties aid 


exercise all of the powers, civil and criminal, imposed or conferred on a United 
States commissioner by the general laws of the United States but also those con- 
ferred by special laws applicable only in Alaska (54—4—-3 Alaska Compiled Laws 
Annotated 1949). An Alaskan commissioner ex officio has the powers of a justice 
of the peace, recorder, probate judge, and coroner. He also has the power to 
grant writs of habeas corpus returnable to the district court. The Alas!) 
commissioners also have the powers of notaries public 

By way of amp!tification of the forezoing we point out that the United States 
commissioners in Alaska keep and maintain publie records and vital statistics, 
make adjudieations of insanity, appoint guardians for minors, insane persons, and 
habitual drunkards. They handle juvenile cases and have jurisdiction over 
adoptions. They perform marriages. They are even required by law to conduct 
searches for persons missing in the Alaskan wilds. It is difficult to imagine a wider 
range of duties. It should also be borne in mind that Alaska is an immense 
country and that many of the commissioners have a geographical jurisdiction 
which is as wide and long as many of the States of the United States, that a great 
deal of traveling is required of the commissioners and that this traveling is fre- 
quently carried on under arduous and sometimes hazardous conditions. 

The cost of living is very high in Alaska. A differential of 25 percent is allowed 
by the administrative office to the supporting personnel of the courts in the 
Territory but this is not enough to make up the difference between living costs in 


an 


A copy of the resolution of the Judicial Conference of the Ninth Circuit is marked ‘‘A”’ and is appended 
to this report 

Clinton B. Stewart earned the pro-rated portion of the $5,000 limitation corr 
of service May 1 through December 31, 1949 

The jurisdiction of the United States commissioners in Alaska is described in detail in the Manval for 
United States Commissioners in the Territory of Alaska, 1950, recently published by th 


il the adminis 
office. We shall not detail that jurisdiction in this report 


esponding with the period 


trative 
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Alaska and the United States. Living costs pibbably exteed those in the United 
States by at least 50 percent. 

Last June in Anchorage (the metropoli& 0? Alaska, approximately 11,000 to 
12,000 inhabitants) a shoe shine cost_ 50 certs; ai very small glass of fresh milk, 
50 cents. Food was very expensive... Houses im Alaska have to be heated for 
about 10 months out of the year and all oil and coal has to be imported with corres- 
ponding increase in cost. Living costs are higher now than 9 months ago. We 
note that according to the Washington (D, C.) Eyening Star of February 22, 
1951, Senator Hunt of Wyoming, returning from an official trip to Alaska, de- 
scribed the costs o° living es outrageous. 

The fees of the commiss On>rs are set by the administrative office of the United 
States courts pursuant to the provisions of seetion 604 (a) (5), title 28, United 
States Code. Attached as appendix B to this report is Administrative Office 
Bulletin No. 359—Revised, addressed to the United States commissioners in 
Alaska. In this bulletin the director of the administrative office sets out an 
amended fee schedule for United States commissioners, effective August 1, 1950. 
It will be observed that the fee schedule is divided into two parts, one headed 
“Fees allowable from the United States’’; the other ‘‘Fees allowable from other 
sources.’”’ 

As to the latter heading by an amendment to the organic act of the Territory, 
section 21, title 48, United States Code, adopted August 29, 1914, section 91, title 
48, United States Code, the Territorial Legislature, as we have indicated, was 
authorized to impose additional duties on commissioners acting in the ex officio 
offices of justice of the peace, recorders, probate judges and coroners. These are 
the fees shown under the heading of ‘‘Fees allowable from other sources.’’ It is 
these fees which are set by the administrative office under the statute cited above. 

About 15 percent of all the compensation received by the commissioners comes 
from fees received from the Federal Government and about 15 percent from the 
Territory. The balance of the compensation received by the commissioners 
comes from fees paid by individua!s to the commissioners over the counter, so 
to speak, in their ex officio capacities. Attached to this report as appendix C is 
statement showing earnings of the commissioners for the calendar year 1949. 
The balance of the funds received by the commissioners over $5,000 is paid by 
them to the clerks of the four divisions of the district court of Alaska and is 
covered by them into a fund, designated as fund C, pursuant to section 106, title 
+8, United States Code. As of December 31, 1950, there was in this fund 
$446,569.90. This money remains in the hands of the clerks and is used for 
incide ntal expenses of the court. It can be paid out only by order of court. 

Section 106 provides that fund C balances shall be deposited to the credit of the 
U nited States under such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury 
may prescribe. 

It is the opinion of your connittee that the recommended increase in maxi- 
mum compe cailon for United States eon nissioners in Alaska is justified and 
should be recommended by the conference? to Congress. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Haroup M. SrepHens. 
AnserRT B. Marts. 

HarveEY M. JOHNSEN 
Winiiam J. CAMPBELL. 
Joun FE. MIvuer. 

Winniam C. MaTues. 

Ben C. CONNALLY. 

Joun Bices, Jr., Chairman. 

Marcu 5, 1951. 





DOCUMENTS EXPEDITING PROJECT 


[COMMITTEE PRINT] 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION NO. 722, REGARDING 
PAYMENTS IN LIEU OF TAXES 


EXeEcuTiveE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BurREAU OF THE BuDGET, 
Washington 25, D. C., August 16, 1951. 
The SpEAKER OF THE Hovusb oF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Str: I hereby transmit for the consideration of the Congress a 
draft of a bill for an act for payments to State and local governments 
on Federal real property, together with an explanatory statement and 
a summary of estimates of the annual cost of the legislation. 

Local governments depend upon property taxation for more than 
half of their total revenues, so that they are particularly concerned 
when the Federal Government acquires real estate and thereby removes 
it from the property tax base while at the same time activities on or 
associated with the Federal property may impose service burdens 
upon these local governments. 

This problem has received considerable attention in recent years 
and has been the subject of several special studies. It was discussed 
at length in a conference on intergovernmental fiscal relations con- 
ducted in April 1949 by officials of the Federal, State, and local 
governments. At that conference, the Bureau of the Budget was 
asked to take the lead in working out comprehensive recommendations 
on the subject of payments to State and local governments which 
have had property removed from the tax base because of acquisitions 
by the Federal Government. Since that time, this problem has become 
more important because of property acquisitions occasioned by the 
national defense program. The attached draft of a bill has been 
prepared by the Bureau of the Budget in accordance with the agree- 
ment reached at the 1949 conference. 

Over the years, the Congress has acknowledged responsibility for 
reducing the direct adverse effects of Federal Government acquisi- 
tions upon local government revenues by enacting many statutory 
provisions which authorize payments by certain Federal agencies or 
upon particular properties. Nevertheless, most Federal agencies are 
still without general authority to make payments on their prope rties 
Moreover, the existing provisions are quite diverse and result in 
different treatment for similar properties of the various agencies 
Although, for reasons set forth in the explanatory statement attache d, 
it has not seemed feasible to bring all types of Federal real property 
within the coverage of a single piece of legislation, the draft bill 
would replace more than 20 piecemeal provisions with a few basic 
types of payments subject to standards applying uniformly to all 
similar properties coming within the scope of the draft bill. It 
would authorize payments in many cases for which no provision now 
exists. A general law of this kind should reduce the need for selective 

87981—51——1 
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‘ legislation, such as the laws granting special aid to schools especially 
affected by the defense effort. 

In the preparation of this draft bill, the Bureau has consulted 
with the interested Federal departments and agencies and, to a lesser 
extent, with representatives of the major organizations of State and 
local government officials who attended the 1949 conference. There 
has been general agreement that the Federal Government has responsi- 
bilities in this field which can be dealt with adequately only in general 
legislation applying to a wide range of properties. However, there 
has been considerable diversity of opinion as to the method by which 
these responsibilities can best be met. The draft bill deals with 
these issues along lines that seem to us to be practical and equitable. 

The draft bill would authorize annual payments to State and 
local governments on many Federal properties. The annual payments 
would be normal property taxes in certain instances; in most cases 
they would not be taxes but would be payments based to a considerable 
extent on factors used in determining property taxes. The draft bill 
would also authorize payments of special assessments for local im- 
provements. 

In general, the bill proposes that the annual payments not be 
made on properties acquired before January 1, 1946, except in cases 
where the Federal Government has made payments since that date on 
arlier acquisitions or where special hardship exists. If this cut- 
off date is approved, new expenditures required by this legislation 
are estimated at about $32 million a year. The level of expenditures 
after the first few years would be largely determined by the value 
and kind of future Federal property acquisitions. With a cut-off 
date before World War II, the initial annual expenditures would be 
several times as great; with a cut-off date at the beginning of the 
Korean action, the initial annual expenditures would be reduced to 
about $24 million. Choice of an appropriate cut-off date is largely 
a matter of comparing the cost to the Federal Government with the 
current burdens which Federal property ownership may create for 
local taxpayers. Some cut-off date is needed to avoid unwarranted 
payments where property has been in Federal ownership for many 
years, although too recent a date might prevent payments in many 

cases where there are real burdens. 

If the Congress agrees with the conclusion of the 1949 conference 
that positive action is needed on this broad problem, I believe the at- 
tached draft bill will be helpful in working out a specific program. 
In view of the many controversial issues involved, I am sure that the 
Congress will wish to obtain the views of the Federal property-owning 
agencies as well as those of State and local government officials. 

The draft bill deals with only one of sever al problems of tax immuni- 
ties arising from the dua! sovereignty inherent in our Federal system of 
government. An associated problem, which the President has called 
to the attention of the Congress, concerns the inequities which arise in 
Federal income taxation because of the continued exemption of inter- 
est received by bondholders on the securities of State and local 
governme nts. 

The adoption of reasonable solutions for these problems would help 
to spread governmental costs more equitably and at the same time 
would strengthen our Federal-State system of government. 

Sincerely yours, 


F. J. Lawton, Director. 
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EXPLANATION OF Drart Bitu: Act ror PAYMENTS TO STATE AND 
LocaLt GOVERNMENTS ON FEDERAL REAL PROPERTY 


Background 


The problem of payments to State and local governments on ac- 
count of Federal real property has received considerable attention for 
a number of years. It is not a new problem but one that has at- 
tracted renewed attention because of property acquisitions occasioned 
by the national-defense program—acquisitions which in many in- 
stances take valuable properties off the property-tax rolls. 

Existing statutory provisions for payments on Federal realty do 
not represent a clear-cut, uniform policy. On similar classes of prop- 
erty some agencies pay taxes, others make payments in lieu of taxes, 
and others make no payments. When control of a piece of prope rty 
changes from one Federal agency to another, the status of the prop- 
erty may change from full taxation or tax-equivalent payments to 
complete exemption, without any change in the purpose which the 
property serves. At every recent session of the Congress a score or 
more of bills has been introduced relating to this subject. Evidence 
of interest in this problem by federal governments elsewhere is seen 
in the inauguration by the Canadian Government, last year, of a plan 
for making payments to localities on account of Dominion property. 

Tax losses to State and local governments resulting from Federal 
acquisitions of property was one of several questions in intergovern- 
mental fiscal relations discussed at a conference arranged by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury with the approval of the President and held 
April 21 and 22, 1949. In this conference, the Federal Government 
was represented by the Secretary of the Treasury, the Chairman of 
the Council of Economic Advisers, and the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget. State and local governments were represented by of- 
ficers of several associations of State and local government officials. 
The Bureau of the Budget was asked to take the lead in an effort to 
work out a comprehensive set of recommendations on the subject of 
payments to State and local governments on account of Fegeral real 
property. 

General description of bill 

The present draft bill embodies a set of recommendations reflect- 
ing comments and suggestions on earlier drafts received from various 
Federal departments and agencies—mainly those owning or using 
substantial quantities of real property. Extensive discussions have 
been held with staff of most of the Federal departments and agencies 
concerned and on a general basis with staff of the associations of 
State and local government officials that were represented at the 
April 1949 conference. 

The payments which the bill would authorize would depend largely 
upon the use to which the property is put by the Federal Government. 
This approach takes into account the recommendations of the Federal 
Real Estate Board in its report on the subject in 1943, and also reflects 
the discussion at the Treasury conference of April 1949. The result 
is a classification of Federal properties without regard to departmental 
or agency control. 

The basic objective of the bill is that of avoiding, as far as feasible, 
inequities between State and local taxpayers, on the one hand, and 
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Federal taxpayers, on the other, in the distribution of the tax burdens 
and governmental costs associated with Federal Government acquisi- 
tion and use of real property. The bill reflects a general presumption 
that property-tax costs of property devoted to activities that are 
predominantly of national interest should be borne largely by Federal 
taxpayers whereas property-tax costs of activities that are chiefly of 
local interest and benefit might well be borne by local taxpayers. 
Application of these principles in the draft bill results in the division 
of Federal properties between a paying group and a nonpaying group, 
with transition payments available for some of the items in the latter 
category. 

Formulation of standards that can be used throughout the Govern- 
ment is complicated by the tremendous variety of purposes for which 
the Federal Government owns and uses property. Classification of 
properties according to their use presénts difficult problems, particu- 
larly for a bill which cannot enumerate all’ the individual kinds of 
properties or their uses but must rely upon a statement of broad 
standards and intentions. Although most parcels of property owned 
by the Federal Government can be classified rather definitely in 
accordance with the general guide lines proposed, many border-line 
cases will require a close examination of specific facts. This is not an 
uncommon situation in property taxation. It is intended that more 
specific guides will be provided in administrative regulations to be 
issued under the law. 

It is anticipated that in many instances complex holdings will con- 
sist of a well-defined aggregate of properties closely associated with a 
particular Federal activity and that, in such cases, the predominate 
use to which the installation is put will govern the classification of 
the entire installation. However, some installations comprise a num- 
ber of individually identifiable areas or segments which may be used 
for different purposes, and these areas or segments would be classified 
separately. The treatment would depend upon the facts of each 
particular case. 

The classification of properties under this bill will continue existing 
statutory provisions for payments to State and local governments for 
some groups of properties and preserve the exempt status of other 
groups. Existing revenue-sharing statutes, for example, will for the 
most part be left undisturbed and so will the provisions for payments 
in lieu of taxes on federally owned low-rent housing. Federal property 
used for any purpose for which privately owned -property would be 
exempt under State laws will not be subject to any payments. Like- 
wise, Federal property used for services to the local public, such as 
post offices, weather stations, and land offices, will remain exempt 
except for special assessments. Continuing exempt, except for special 
assessments and transitional payments, is a wide variety of miscel- 
laneous properties such as prisons, cemeteries, and properties devoted 
to land utilization projects. 

A special category of payments is authorized to cover exceptional 
cases in which local governments burdened by Federal activities are 
not able to obtain relief under the more general provisions of this 
legislation or from other sources. 

The bill would not apply within the District of Columbia and the 
island possession, which have usually been the subject of special 
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arrangements adapted to their special relationships to the Federal 
Government. 


Outline of the bill 


The bill consists of introductory sections declaring the general 
policy, specifying a short title, and giving special definitions, followed 
by five titles as follows: 

Title I—Payments on tax-exempt properties 

Title [11—Consent to State and local taxation 

Title 111—Consent to special assessments 

Title [V—Payments to local governments not otherwise 
compe —— for substantial financial burdens 

Title V—General provisions 

Titles I and II, taken together, would establish a classification of 
Federal properties as a basis for periodic payments to State and local 
governments, with separate standards of payment provided for each 
category of property. The categories and standards may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

Three groups of properties subject to administratively determined 
payments: 

(a) An inclusive group of properties serving national or broad 
regional interests, for which payments will be based primarily on an 
estimate of taxes, with adjustments for special services required, or 
furnished by, the Federal Government in connection with the proper- 
ties. For most of these properties, the estimate of taxes will be based 
on the value of the properties exclusive of improvements made or 
personal property added by the Federal Government after acquisition 
of the property. For commercial and industrial properties, however, 
the value of Federal improvements and tangible personal property 
will also be considered. In any particular case payment of taxes 
upon properties now subject to taxation under other statutes may be 
continued; in place of administratively determined payments, if the 
policy of the act will be better served thereby. 

(6b) Resettlement and certain defense-housing projects, for which 
full tax-equivalent payments, less offsets for services supplied by the 
Federal Government, will be made. 

(c) Other properties upon which, ultimately, no payments will be 
made under titles I and II after a period of diminishing transition 
payments. 

Two groups of properties exempt from all payments, other than 
special assessments and any hardship payments under title 1V: 

(a) Properties used for purposes for which properties under private 
ownership would be exempt from taxation. 

(0) Properties used primarily for services to the local public, 

Three groups of properties for which consent to State and local 
eae y taxation is given: 

(a) Properties acquired by the Federal Government in connection 
with loans or contracts of insurance or guaranty, while held pending 
disposition. 

(6) Properties leased or sold under conditional sale contracts to 
private persons. 

(c) Properties now subject to taxation if the owning agency decides, 
in any particular case, that the policy of the act will be better served 
by permitting taxation to continue, 
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Title III consents to the levying of special assessments for local 
improvements for all classes of Federal real property covered by the 
bill. 

Title IV would give authority for payments to local governments 
not otherwise compensated for substantial financial burdens arising in 
connection with Federal real property or activities. These payments 
may relate to services provided to Federal property, to persons living 
on Federal property, or to persons employed on Federal property. 

Title V_ provides for an administrative system in which the basic 
responsibility for all payments is lodged in the property-using or own- 
ing agencies, and responsibility for assuring uniformity of policy 
through issuance of regulations and interpretations is vested in a 
commission. 


Section 1. Short title 


The short title of the act is the “ Act for Payments to State and Local 
Governments on Federal Real Property.” 

Section 2. Declaration of policy 

The first subsection of the declaration of policy states the broad, 
general objective of the bill. This objective is to avoid, insofar as 
feasible, inequities in tax burdens between State-local and Federal 
taxpayers arising from the acquisition or use of property by the 
Federal Government. If Federal property holdings were distributed 
more or less evenly over the country, the burdens thereby imposed 
upon taxpayers of State and local governments would also be widely, 
and perhaps equitably, distributed if no payments were made on 
Federal property. Instead, Federal property tends to be concen- 
trated in particular localities. These holdings may impose burdens 
upon the local taxpayers through reduction of the property tax base 
or through special requirements for local government service by 
Federal agencies. If the holdings are devoted mainly to national 
ends, it seems appropriate that the costs be spread over the taxpayers 
of the Nation. If, on the other hand, federally owned realty is 
intended to serve primarily the locality in which it is situated, there 
would be an inequitable burden imposed on Federal taxpayers if 
they not only paid for the Federal property but for local governmental 
costs as well. The objective of this bill therefore is to establish a 
system of payments which as far as possible will prevent these in- 
equities from arising in connection with Federal property. 

Subsection (b) is a policy declaration to State and local governments 
that, in consideration of the payments provided under this bill, there 
should be no denial to Federal property or its residents of the services 
ordinarily rendered by the State or local governments. This policy 
declaration is intended to discourage the discriminations or special 
charges which some local governments establish against residents of 
Federal property. Although a pronouncement of this kind cannot 
by itself have a mandatory effect, a provision in subsection 101 (b) 
would preclude making payments under section 101 to State or local 
governments which deny their usual services to Federal property or 
the residents on Federal property. 


Section 3. Definitions 


Some words and phrases used in the bill are defined restrictively 
or used in a special sense. Attention is called particularly to the 
following: 
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The definition of ‘Federal real property’ excludes certain classes 
of real property to which the provisions of the bill are not intended 
to apply. The exclusions are (1) subsurface mineral rights if they are 
held by the Federal Government without title to surface rights, (2) 
all federally owned low-rent housing, and (3) public domain lands. 
Federal subsurface mineral rights ordinarily do not result in the im- 
position of any substantial burdens upon State and local governments. 
Furthermore, any valuations placed upon these rights for purposes of 
taxation or payments in lieu of taxes would necessarily be highly 
speculative. Federally owned low-rent housing projects are excluded 
in order that they may be treated on a par with locally owned projects. 
Under the Housing Act of 1949, payments in lieu of taxes may equal 
10 percent of shelter rent. Public domain lands are excluded be- 
cause the bill is concerned primarily with tax losses actually experi- 
enced. Revenue-sharing arrangements applying to public domain 
lands are not superseded. 

“Tangible personal property,” wherever used in this bill, comprises 
only that tangible personal property which by reason of its attachment 
to real property has a fixed location. Specifically, this has reference 
to machinery, equipment, boilers, transmission lines, and the like— 
property which in some jurisdictions might be considered realty and, 
mn others, personalty even though it has a fixed location. ‘Tangible 
personal property,” as defined, does not include such movable items 
as vehicles, inventories, furniture, or supplies. 

“State”? and “States” includes each State and Territory. It does 
not include the District of Columbia nor Puerto Rico. The intention 
is to exclude from the scope of this bill all property of the Federal 
Government which is located within the District of Columbia and in 
island possessions, since these have usually been the subject of special 
arrangements. 

“Local government” includes any political subdivision of a “State.” 
It does not include the District of Columbia or local units in island 
possessions. 

“Tax’’ as used throughout the bill, except in title IV, means only 
a levy according to value on real property or tangible personal property 
with fixed location. For purposes of title IV, this restriction upon 
the meaning of the word is removed, so that “‘tax’’ would have whatever 
meaning it is given by State or local law in the jurisdiction concerned. 


TITLE I--PAYMENTS ON TAX-EXEMPT PROPERTIES 


Immunity from State and local taxation is retained for all types of 
Federal properties classified under this title, except for the option in 
subsection 101 (c) to continue tax payments upon certain properties, 
but administratively determined payments are provided for three main 
subcategories of these properties. 

Section 101. Payments on certain properties serving national interests 

(a) This section, in general, authorizes payments upon Federal 
properties not specifically treated elsewhere in the bill. Properties 
excluded from the provisions of this section consist of— 

(1) Resettlement and certain defense housing properties (upon 
which tax-equivalent payments are authorized by sec. 102); properties 
continued exempt from permanent payments by section 103; and 
properties acquired through foreclosure, or properties under contracts 
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of lease or conditional sale (these properties being subjected to taxation 
by title IT). 

(2) Property acquired or constructed prior to January 1, 1946, 
will not be eligible for payments under section 101 unless taxes, 
payments in lieu of taxes, or shared revenues have been paid to the 
applicant government on account of the property since that date. 
This cut-off date would permit payments in connection with those 
World War II properties still held by the Government which were 
previously the basis of Federal payments, but would provide no 
payments on many of the wartime acquisitions. The use of a cut-off 
date reflects a presumption that adjustments for the exempt status 
of older Federal properties have been made through the process of 
tax capitalization. To make payments on account of Federal prop- 
erties acquired before some reasonably recent date would bestow 
windfalls on many present owners of taxable property who purchased 
their properties at prices which already reflected the local tax read- 
justments necessitated by Federal removal of other properties from 
the tax roll. Other cut-off dates considered during the drafting of 
the bill were September 8, 1939, the date of declaration of a national 
emergency prior to World War II, and July 1, 1950, approximately 
the beginning of the Korean campaign and the present mobilization 
effort. The payments are not to be retroactive; the date is employed 
only to identify properties on which future payments will be author- 
ized. The same cut-off date is also applied in determining eligibility 
for transition payments under section 104. Allowing older Federal 
properties to be eligible for payments under section 101 if they have 
been subject to payments of some kind since the cut-off date recognizes 
that when property is withdrawn from uses for which revenue sharing 
is authorized, or when other Federal payments on account of the 
property are stopped, the effect upon the local government is much 
the same as if the property were removed from private taxable 
ownership. 

(3) Property which has never been in private taxable ownership 
will not be eligible for payments under section 101 unless, since the 
cut-off date, there have been revenue-sharing payments or payments 
in lieu of taxes made upon it. An exception to this general provision 
is made when the applicant government has come into existence 
since the date of enactment of the bill. In such cases, the requirement 
that payments of some sort must formerly have been made is waived. 

(6) Since the properties included in this section serve primarily 
national or broad regional interests, the bill provides for at least 
part of the tax cost of the real property and tangible personal property 
used for these activities to be borne by Federal taxpayers. <A State 
or local government would not be eligible for payments, however, if 
it discriminates against Federal property or the residents on Federal 
property in the way in which it provides, or fails to provide, the usual 
governmental services. 

The payments proposed for this broad category will be based upon 
the following considerations: 

(1) Taxes collected upon the property for the last 2 years during 
which it was in private ownership. If the property was tax delinquent 
before its acquisition by the Federal Government, the taxes charged 
against it might be discounted in some measure in estimating the tax 
loss. In the case of property which has been in Federal ownership 
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for more than 5 vears, these facts may be omitted to avoid the diffi- 
culty of searching old tax records to ascertain the amount of taxes 
charged and whether there was delinquency. 

Revenue losses to a State or local government which may have 
resulted from the cessation of revenue sharing or payments in lieu of 
taxes on particular Federal properties. Property formerly subject to 
revenue sharing, but removed from that status because of a change 
in the use made of the property or for other reasons, might be eligible 
for payments under section 101. 

(3) Adjustment of the estimated tax loss on acquired eee 
periodically to current tax rates and assessed valuations, but this | 
not required oftener than once in 5 years. In effect this merely means 
determining approximately what the current taxes would be on the 
property exclusive of improvements made by the Federal Cue rment 
after acquisition of the property. The bill provides for applving the 
“effective tax rate’ to a valuation estimated by the Federal owning 
or administering agency; the “effective” rate is used to adjust for 
differences between the assessed and fair values of taxable properties 
generally in any taxing jurisdictions. 

(4) In the case of properties used for commercial or industrial 
purposes, an amount determined by applying the average effective 
tax rate to the value of improvements made to such property and of 
tangible personal property added to such property by the Federal 
Government. ‘The amount determined under this paragraph, how- 
ever, is limited to 10 times the tax equivalent on the property exclusive 
of Federal improvements and Federal tangible personal property, as 
determined for purposes of * iragraph (3) of subsection 101 (b). The 
ceiling on the amount of any payment based on Federal improvements 
or tangible personal prope rty might be lowered in any particular case 
by the general proviso at the end of section 101 that no payment 
shall be a greater amount than will constitute a reasonable contribu- 
tion by the Federal Government to the support of an adequate level 
of local government services. 

(5) Additional expenditures which may be imposed upon the State 
or local government for providing services to the Federal Government 
or the residents on Fede ral property. 

The value of any lo al- type services provided | the Federal 
Government as an incittent to its activities. This val ue is to be 
measured by the cost to the State or local government of rendering 
like services. This may warrant a credit against the payment other- 
wise computed. 

(7) Any other facts relevant to a fair determination. The factors 
listed in subsection 101 (b) do not constitute a formula, but are in 
tended to represent the considerations upon which the amount of a 
payment will be based. In some cases only one of these factors will 


Leif 


be relevant to a determination for a specific piece of — ip property, 
In other cases several of the listed factors will be germ: In some 
eases there will be facts other than those listed in this cate etion which 
should be taken into account in ada ipting r the provisions of th bill to 
2 partic ular Federal property ownership situatiol in order to carry 
out the policy of this legislh: ation. Howe ‘ver, since this title is intended 
to operate within the framework of a property tax system, is no 
intended that “other facts relevant” will inelude indirect benefits to 


the lo ality suchYas large r payrolls, increased consumer expenditul 


R79R1 51 
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and larger collections from sales and income taxes which might be 
attributable to Federal activities. 

Subsection 101 (b) contains an ‘‘antiwindfall”’ provision to prevent 
payment of unreasonably large amounts to particular local govern- 
ments. It is recognized that many large Federal installations are 
situated in areas which may be sparsely populated, contain little 
privately owned taxable property, have very limited needs for govern- 
mental services, and these nee ds may actually be reduced by the pres- 
ence of the Federal installation. Although the factors specified for 
consideration in arriving at the amount of any individual payment ap- 
pear to be sufficiently compre ‘hensive to prec lude pavments excessive 
in relation to the reasonable needs of the local government, the proviso 
at the end of subsection 101 (b) makes that intent explicit. 

c) Subsection 101 (c) authorizes the continuance of actual tax 
payments, rather than administrative payments, for individual prop- 
erties Which any Federal statute has previously made subject to State 
or local taxation, if the owning agency and thie Commission agree that 
the policy of the act will be better served thereby. In jurisdictions 
where the limits on borrowing authority, for‘instance, depend upon the 
assessed value of all taxable property, removal of such property as 
that of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation from its taxable 
status might create difficult local financing problems. In some in- 

stances it may be more convenient for the Federal agency, as well as 
the local governments, to continue existing tax arrangements. Some 
properties previously subject to taxation might fall into the categories 
of properties acquired by the Federal Government in connection with 
loans or contracts of igsurance or guaranty, or properties under lease 
or sale contracts. These categories are made subject to taxation by 
title II, and subsection 101 (c) would not apply to them. 

d) The provisions of this bill are applic ‘able a TVA honpower 
properties on which no payments are now made, but no change is 
made in the present provisions of the Tennessee Valley Authority Act 
for payments of a percentage of gross power proceeds to State and 
local governments where TVA power properties are located. The 
provisions of the proposed bill would apply, however, to nonpower 
properties of TVA ae quired after the spec ified cut-off date. 

¢) Any payments made under section 101 of the bill to the State 
or local governments : Arizona or Nevada in connection with prop- 
erties in the Boulder Canyon project would be deducted from the 
$300,000 now being paid annually to each of these States under the 
Boulder Canyon Project Adjustment Act of 1940. 


Section 102. Housing pro pe rties 


(a) Included in section 102 are the federally owned housing proper- 
ties constructed under (1) the rural resettlement or rehabilitation 
projects, and (2) the various defense housing acts. These include, 
in addition to housing properties operated by the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, housing properties transferred from that agency to 
se agencies, and housing constructed under the specified acts by 

for other Federal agencies. The provisions of this section would 
not apply to housing in these categories located within the District of 
Columbia where payments in lieu of taxes on such housing would 
continue under authority in the Lanham Act, which to this extent 
would not be repealed by this bill. 
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(b) The payments provided by this section approximate the tax 
that would be paid upon the real property if it were not exempt fron 
taxation, less a credit for any services performed by the Federal 
Government that are ordinarily provided by the State or local gove: 
ment. The amount of any deduction is to be based upon the cost t 
the State or local government for rendering like services. 

This section continues essentially the present provisions for thy 
resettlement and the Lanham Act housing properties, and extends 
these provisions to similar properties now exempt. The bill proposes 
to make payments only upon application by the State and local gov- 
ernments, Whereas the present payments are made without applicatios 
The criterion for determining the deduction for services is new 

As indicated on page 4 above, federally owned low-rent housing 
properties are excluded from the bill, thus leaving present arran 
ments for these properties unchanged. 


Section 103. Exe mptions 


a) Paragraph (a) provides exemption from payments under title | 
for Federal properties which if privately owned and similarly used 
would be exempt from taxation under the constitution or laws of the 
State in which the property is located. 

(b) Paragraph (b) exempts any Federal property used primarily for 
services to the local public, such as courthouses and post offices, on 
the assumption that the tax-cost of such property should in the mai 
be borne by State and local taxpayers rather than by Federal tax- 
payers. This is not to deny that there is a nationa! interest in th 
use of these properties, but it is assumed that the local service aspe 
predominates. 

(c) Paragraph (c) exempts property acquired for the various land 
conservation programs—land utilization projects, the national forests, 
aaa parks and monuments, and fish and wildlife refuges. With 
respect to such property, however, section 104 provides for declinu 
payments during a transition period of 10 years 

(¢2) Paragraph (d) designates and exempts from payments a list 
of miscellaneous properties for which exemption appears warrante: 
on various grounds. Among these properties are he ns, hospitals 
waa 1in aids to air and water navigation, and properties used in police 


fand regulatory activities. For the properties exempted by paragraph 


(d), however, declining payments during a transition period of If 
years are provided in section 104. 


Section 104. Transition payments 


(a) Transition payments are provided for certain properties hicl 
will be exempt from continuing payments under this bill. Th ten 
porary payments will give State or local governments a definite 
period of time in which to adjust their finances to the removal of the 
propertv from the tax rolls or from uses which have made the property 
subject to revenue sharing or payments in lieu of taxes. No transition 
payments will be made on (1) properties used or held primarily f 
purposes for which property under private ownership would | 
exempt from taxation under the constitution or laws of the State o! 
location; (2) properties used or held primarily for services to the local 
public; or (3) properties which have not been subject to taxes, pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes, or shared revenue payments since Janua 


1946. Acquisition of property for the various lan 
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programs includes exchanges by the Departments of Agriculture and 
Interior as well as purchases or gifts. Although exchanges may 
result in little or no net change in the Federal acreage, particulai 
local governments may be adversely affected. Hence, this type of 
acquisition is included and transition payments might be made on 
properties acquired through exchange. 

(6) Declining payments under section 104 will be made in accord- 
ance with a schedule based upon the average taxes, payment in lieu 
of taxes, or shared revenue payment received by the applicant govern- 
ment on account of the property in the 2 years prior to the change 
in ownership or use which resulted in its eligibility for payments 
under this section. Starting at the level of the previous average 
payment, the transition payments decline every second year by one- 
fifth of that amount and cease 10 years after the change in ownership 
or use. Payments will not be retroactive with respect to the years 
in which properties were held prior to the effective date of this act. 
Thus, for eligible properties which have been held for 4 years as of 
the effective date, transition payments will be made for 6 years. 

c) In the case of properties subject to revenue-sharing arrange- 
ments, e. g., national forests, payments under this section will be 
reduced by the amount of revenue-sharing payments made under 
any other statute. This arrangement is intended to integrate the 
provisions of this bill with existing revenue-sharing statutes without 
disturbing the permanent application of those laws. 


TITLE Il CONSENT TO STATE AND LOCAL TAXATION 


This title grants consent to State and local governments to ‘gen 
property taxes on three general classes of Federal property: (1) Prop- 
erty acquired by the Government to protect its financial interest in 

‘connection with loans or contracts of insurance or guaranty; (2) prop- 
erty which is leased or sold by ee sale to taxable * rsons and 
is not otherwise subject to State or local taxation; and (3) property 
subject to taxation under laws veccudéa by this bill wh respect 
to which the owning agency decides (with the approval of the Com- 
nission) that taxes should continue to be paid. 

Consent to State and local taxation is not a new policy. Many 
statutes already authorize property taxes, in the same manner and 
to the same extent as on privately owned property, upon the federally 
ywned property of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation and other 
iding agencies. The provisions of this bill would have the effect of 
rowing the range of Federal properti $ subject to taxation, since 
the RFC, for mstance, would in the future make tax-equivalent 

lministrative payments unless the agenevy and the Commission 

reed to continue payment of taxes on particular properties. The 
would, ae ver, for the classes of prope rhies subje ‘et to taxation, 
include tangible personal property with fixed location, and this would 

1 some ae ‘s constitute an extension of the prese nt consent. 

Section 201 provides for taxation of properties acquired by the 
Mederal Government through foreclosure of loans or loan guaranties 
while held pending disposition or until put to permanent use by the 
ederal Government. This group will include the property acquired 
Ly he Federal lending agencies which is now subject to taxation under 
\ sus statutes governing these agencies. This provision will also 
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apply to other Federal agencies which may acquire property through 
foreclosure but do not now have authority to pay taxes. This section 
provides that those foreclosed properties which remain in Federal 
ownership and are converted to a permanent use shall then be re- 
classified and become subject to payments, or become exempt, according 
to their permanent use. 

The section provides that foreclosed properties in the possession 
of the Federal Government shall be subjected to any special tax treat- 
ment accorded similar property in private ownership. This is in- 
tended to take care of situations such as those which might arise in 
connection with Rural Electrification Administration properties. 
In some taxing jurisdictions these properties may be exempt from 
property taxes or subject to special tax treatment in place of ordinary 
property taxes. This section would permit continuation of the same 
treatment while the property was held by the Federal Government 
pending disposition. 

Language of subsection 201 (b) is intended to protect the Federal 
Government from overassessment by providing that Federal prop- 
erty may not be assessed at a larger percentage of true value than 
is used in valuing property generally in the jurisdiction imposing the 
tax. If it should be necessary to withhold payment of taxes pending 
negotiation of the assessment, or for other reasons, the Federal Gov- 
ernment will not be subject to penalties for late payment, nor may 
its property be subjected to any lien, foreclosure, or other proceedings. 
It appears that such an immunity from penalties would extend to 
the Federal Government even if it were not, expressly provided in 
the bill, but the saving clause is included to avoid possible contro- 
versy with local officials. Under some circumstances, however, pay- 
ment of penalties might be to the advantage of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Therefore, the subsection makes such payment optional with 
the owning agency. 

Section 202 permits taxation of the Federal interest in property 
under lease or conditional sale. The protections against overassess- 
ment and penalties appearing in section 201 are repeated in section 
202. This section would not affect leasing arrangements, such as 
those under the Flood Control Act of 1941, which provide for sharing 
the lease revenues with State or local governments. Neither wouid 
it apply to leased housing properties covered by section 102 of this 
bill. 


TITLE III-——CONSENT TO SPECIAL ASSESSMENTS 


Section 301. Properties subject to special assessments 

Section 301 grants consent to State and local governments to levy 
special assessments for local improvements on all Federal real prop- 
erty except those properties devoted to uses which are exempt from 
special assessments under private ownership. Such assessments, 
properly employed, are essentially land-service charges for particular 
improvements which enhance the value of the property. 

A requirement attached to the consent is that the Federal Govern- 
ment shall be accorded the same rights and privileges in approving, 
rejecting, or contesting local improvements as are available to owners 
of private property. 

Consent to special assessments is not a new policy for the Federal 
Government. All real property of the RFC, for example, is now 
subject to special assessments for local improvements. 
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A provision similar to those in title II is intended to protect the 
Federal Government against penalties and proceedings against the 
property. 


TITLE IV-—-PAYMENTS TO LOCAL GOVERNMENTS FOR SUBSTANTIAL 
FINANCIAL BURDENS NOT OTHERWISE COMPENSATED 


This title authorizes the Commission to establish, when and if it 
deems desirable, a supplementary system of payments in certain 
types of cases. This system would be used when special circumstances 
surrounding the ownership and use of particular pieces of Federal 
property result in the imposition upon local governments of burdens 
for which relief is not provided by other titles of this bill or by other 
statutes. Primary reliance in carrying out the purposes and policies 
of the act would be placed upon those titles which use the property 
tax as the chief basis for determining payments. Whether or not 
any supplementary system of payments will be required can be deter- 
mined only on the basis of actual experience under this legislation. 
Should such a need become evident, the inclusion of title 1V would 
prov ide the necessary authority and flexibility. 

The types of cases which might be dealt with, if necessary, by 
special payments of the kind authorized in title IV include the follow- 
ing: 

(1) Cases in which the employees on a Federal property make their 
residence in a neighboring community where the resulting increase in 
population is not accompanied by a proportionate increase in tax 
revenue; 

(2) Cases in which there is intensified use of existing Federal 
property acquired before the cut-off date of January 1, 1946, provided 
in title I, since this more intensive use of the property may create new 
local government problems; 

(3) Cases in which special circumstances create some Federal 
responsibility for helping to finance local government in connection 
with properties otherwise exempt from payments under section 103; 

(4) Cases in which payments made under titles I or II are found to 
be inadequate to discharge the Federal responsibility. 

Subsection 401 (b) requires that, as a condition of eligibility for 
payments, the applicant government must make a reasonable tax 
effort and avail itself of any other financial assistance to which it 
might be entitled. 

This subsection contains a list of factors to be considered in arriving 
at equitable payments. To promote uniformity among the owning 
agencies in the application of these provisions, the Commission in its 
regulations is to specify or recommend the relative weights to be given 
to the factors. In addition to considering additional local expendi- 
tures necessary to provide services to the Federal Government, to 
persons living on Federal property, and to persons employed on 
Federal property, a number of offsetting factors are considered. 
These include the taxes, payments in lieu of taxes, or shared revenues 
made available to the applicant local government, directly or in- 
directly, by the Federal Government, and taxes paid directly or 
indirectly by persons living or employed on Federal property, or 
taxes paid in connection with any property, trade, business, occupa- 
tion, or transaction on the Federal property. Other relevant facts 
may also be considered. 





| 
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In title I, where the payments are more closely related to the 
roperty-tax system, the offsets which would act to reduce the size of 
‘ederal payments are for the most part limited to the value of local- 
type services provided by the Federal Government. Title II gives 
consent to the taxation of certain Federal properties in the same 
manner as if they were in private taxable ownership, and since a 
private taxpayer would not be entitled to any reduction in his tax 
because of direct or indirect benefits to the taxing jurisdiction attrib- 
utable to the use he makes of his property, it 1s consistent for the 
Federal Government not to reduce its tax payments by any such 
offsets. Under title 1V, however, where any payments made to par- 
ticular jurisdictions might be in excess of the taxes for which a private 
owner of similar property would be liable, it seems appropriate to 
assess broadly the impact of Federal property ownership and activities 
upon the local government concerned. 


TITLE V-—-GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Section 501. Commission for payments to State and local governments on 
Federal real property 

(a) The primary administrative responsibility under this bill is 
lodged in the agencies holding or using Federal property. However, to 
promote a uniform interpretation and application of the Government- 
wide policy, the bill provides for the issuance of rules and regulations by 
a three-member commission composed of the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, the Secretary of the Treasury, and the Administrator 
of General Services. The rules and regulations will prescribe policies, 
standards, and procedures under which the owning agencies will carry 
out their functions under the bill. The Commission may review, 
insofar as it deems necessary, the determinations of the property- 
owning agencies with respect to classification of their properties and 
the amount of their payments, and advise or consult with them on 
questions of interpretation of the law and regulations. These arrange- 
ments are intended to insure a reasonable amount of uniformity 
throughout the Government in the application of statutory provisions 
which are designed to be flexible enough to permit the use of dis- 
cretion by owning agencies in arriving at equitable payments over a 
wide range of situations. 

(6) As a basis for evaluating the operation and effects of the legisla- 
tion, provision is made for annual reports by the Commission to the 
President, and for a more extensive report, with recommendations, 
to be submitted to the President not later than 5 years after the 
effective date of the act for transmittal to the Congress. 

(c) The Commission is authorized to appoint a director who will 
employ, supervise, and fix the compensation of necessary personnel. 
Members of the Commission may make available to the Commission, 
on a temporary basis, staff of their respective agencies. 

(dq) Each Federal agency is directed to carry out the rules and 
regulations promulgated by the Commission and may issue such orders 
and regulations relative to its own operations as may be desirable. 


Section 502. Advisory committee 

Section 502 provides for the establishment of a committee to advise 
the Commission with respect to administration of the act. The com- 
mittee is to consist of not more than 20 members representing the 
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public, Federal agencies, and national associations of State and local 
government offic ials. This advisory committee can be of much as- 
sistance in the early period during which this legislation is being put 
into effect, and also on a continuing basis to consider issues as they 
arise. 

Section 503. Applications for payments 

(a) Payments under title I of this bill will be made to State and 
local governments only upon application. In this application each 
government will presumably be required to supply necessary support- 
ing data to aid the Federal agency in making its final determination. 
Applications may be made by: a governme ntal unit direc tly or through 
the office administering its tax on real property. 

(6) Payments under title LV, if authorized by the Commission, will 
be made to local governments ‘and only upon application filed in ac- 
cordance with the rules and regulations. 

(c) Section 503 provides also that unless an application is filed 
each year for which there might be payments under title I or title IV, 
there will be no liability for that year at any subsequent time. It is 
contemplated that simple renewal forms will be made available (and 
provision is made for such forms in sec. 501). The applications are to 
be filed for the tax year under the property tax laws of each particular 
State or local government. 

Section 504. Determination and method of payment 

The chief objective of the arrangements embodied in this section is 
to place responsibility for making payments in the hands of personnel 
best acquainted with the individual properties and in a position to 
take into account local laws and practices and to evaluate the service 
burdens imposed and the offsetting services rendered by the Federal 
— ‘rnment. 

The question whether a property is subject to payments under 
this a or under other statutes is to be determined by its Federal 
ownership and use as of the first day of the tax year of the State or 
local government concerned. The determination and any payment 
under this law is to be made by the Federal agency which has juris- 
diction over the property on that date. 

(b) Upon application by a State or local government, each agency 
will decide the amount of the payment, if any, under title I and title 
[V. Decisions on applications for payments, and any payments 
based upon such applications are to be made by the eighth month of 
the tax year to which the payments apply, or by the date fixed by 
State or local law for payment of taxes if that ‘date is later. The 
determinations of the owning agencies are final. Payments may be 
made to the appropriate tax-collection officer in the local jurisdiction 
or to any other officer designated by State law. Although the pay- 
ments are intended to be for the use of the applicant government, the 
act is not to be construed as limiting the authority of any State with 
respect to its local governments. 

(c) Payments are to be made by each Federal agency from its own 
appropriations or other available funds. Any overpayment is to be 
offset against payments otherwise due the same State or local govern- 
ment in subsequent years. 
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Section 505. Applicability 

(a) Inauguration of a general system of payments on account of 
Federal real property will involve considerable work, of course, during 
the first year or two of operation especially. In order to permit ade- 
quate preparations and to spread the administrative load which the 
Commission and the property-owning agencies will have to carry, 
applications for payments under title I will not be accepted until i 
year following enactment of the bill. This will provide a period of at 
least 20 months between the effective date of the act and the date 
when the first payments need to be made. 

(6) New tax payments required by this bill will not begin before 
the second tax year which begins after enactment of the act. 

(c) Any payments in lieu of taxes or any tax payments required 
under existing legislation will continue to be paid until payments 
begin under this bill. Thus there should be neither overlapping nor 
gaps in integrating this general act with any existing legislation pro- 
viding payments on account of Federal property. 

(d) Special assessments for local improvements will be payable 
beginning immediately after enactment of the bill. 

(e) The dates for receiving applications and making payments under 
title IV will be fixed by the Commission. if it decides to exercise its 
authority under that title. 

Section 506. Authorization for appropriations 

The bill assumes that expenditures under its provisions will be 
required of the affected agencies, and it provides authorization for 
appropriations to cover necessary expenditures. 

Section 507. Exemption from Administrative Procedure Act 

Payments under title L and title LV of this bill are to be adminis- 
tratively determined and presumably would be governed by the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act in the absence of a specific exemption. 
Since these payments are to be made as a matter of grace and pro- 
vision is made for a coordinating commission, as well as for a repre- 
sentative advisory committee, it is not necessary to subject the de- 
cisions of the Federal agencies to judicial review and the other formal 
procedures of the Administrative Procedure Act. It would be in- 
appropriate to apply these procedural requirements to the consent to 
taxation and special assessments in titles II and III. Accordingly, 
all functions performed under this bill are to be exempt from the 
operation of the Administrative Procedure Act, as amended, except 
as to the public information requirements of section 3 of that act. 
The applicable section specifies the kinds of rules that agencies shall 
state or publish, requires that appropriate matters of official record 
shall be made available to properly interested persons, and requires 
that rulings and orders either be published or otherwise made available 
to public inspection. 

Section 508. Repeal and savings provisions 

The intent of this legislation is to provide a comprehensive system 
of payments on Federal property as a substitute for the various existing 
statutes applying to individual agencies. The preamble of this bill is 
intended to affirm the immunity to State or local taxation for all 
Federal property to which this bill applies except for the classes of 
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property with respect to which immunity is waived under title IT and 
title II]. Consequently it is necessary to repeal portions of a number 
of laws which affirm the immunity of the Federal Government from 
property taxes or which waive such immunity or provide for payments 
in heu of taxes. It is also necessary to indicate the statutes under 
which payments are being made which will not be repealed. Subsec- 
tion 508 (a) (1) contains the citations to the statutes that would be 
affected by repeal, and subsection 508 (a) (2) contains the citations to 
the revenue-sharing and other laws that would not be affected by this 
bill. Certain revenue-sharing laws which apply only to public-domain 
lands have not been listed, since such lands are excluded by definition 
from the Federal property to which this bill applies. Subsection 
508 (b) repeals a section of Public Law 874, Eighty-first Congress (20 
U. S. C. 237), which provides payments in lieu of taxes to certain 
school districts on account of Federal property acquisitions. The ci- 
tations to the United States Code of the statutes listed in subsection 
508 (a) 1, 2 are included here with an identification of the agencies or 
types of properties involved. 


Acts or parts of acts affected by repeal provisions 


7 U.S. C. 1024 a, b.... Farmers Home Corporation-Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act 

12 U.S. C. 1020f (a)__._ Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation 

be ae 8 ge ae ae eee Federal intermediate credit banks 

12 U. S. C. 1138¢ Production credit corporations 

12 U.S. C. 1463 (c)__-. Home Owners’ Loan Corporation—Payments under 
National Housing Act 

12 U.S. C. 1706, 1714_. Federal Housing Administration 

12 U. 8. C. 1719__.._._._. Federal National Mortgage Association 

12 U. 8. C. 1725 (e)___. Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation 

12 U.S. C. 1741, 1747j, Titles VI, VII, VIII of the National Housing Act 

1748f 

15 U. 8. C. 607___.__._.. Reconstruction Finance Corporation 

15 U.S. C. 718a-5__._.. Commodity Credit Corporation 

16 U. 8S. C. 835ce-1__.__. Columbia Basin project 

88 U.S. C. 694j (a) (6)- Veterans’ Administration, loan guaranty program. 

40 U. 8. C. 482-433__.. Resettlement or rural-rehabilitation projects constructed 
under NIRA and Emergency Relief Appropriation 
Act of 1935. 

41 U. S. C. 239a (9)__. Surplus property of Government corporations. 

42 U.S. C. 1456 (c) (8). Title I, Housing Act of 1949 (slum clearance and urban 
redevelopment). 

Oe) ot See oko Lanham Act Housing. 

42 U.S. C. 1809 (b)__. Atomie Energy Commission. 

49 U. 8. C. 153f. _ Inland Waterways Corporation. 

Acts or parts of acts not to be repealed 

7 U.S. C. 1012___._._. Payments to counties, submarginal land program, Farm 
Tenant Act. 

i6 U. S. C. 600__...... Payments to States, national forests fund. 

AG Roth ME a cnc insind Payments in lieu of taxes, Superior National Forest. 

16 U. 8. C. 715s_.._... Payments to counties, Migratory Bird Conservation Act. 

16 U. S. C. 810___.__... Payments to States, licenses under Federal Power Act. 

16 U.S. C. 8311 .. Payments to States and counties, TVA. 

20 U.S. C. 251-280___. School construction, federally affected areas. 

20 U. 8. C. 236-244___. Maintenance and operation of schools, federally affected 
areas. 

30 U.S. C. 355_.__..... Payments to States, Mineral Leasing Act for acquired 
lands. 

33 U. 8. C. 701c-3__.__. Payments to States, Flood Control Act 
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Acts or parts of acts not to be repealed—C ontinued 


43 U.S. C. 618a (c)_--- Pagnents to Arizona and Nevada, Boulder Canyon 
roject Adjustment Act. 


48 U.S. C. 199K_._... Payments to Alaska under Alaska game law. 

50 U.S. C. App. 36_... Payment of taxes by Alien Property Custodian. 

36 Stat. OG, O40. oie Payments to school funds, Arizona and New Mexico. 
41 Stat. 1250 ised tate leis Payments to Oklahoma, Osage Indian royalties. 


Section 509. Separability 

This section contains the customary provision to the effect that the 
invalidity of any provision of the act or the application thereof to any 
person or circumstance shall not affect the remainder of the act nor 
the application of such provision to other persons or circumstances. 
Section 510. Effective date'\ 

The act is to become effective on the date of its enactment. 


EstimatepD ExpENpDITURES UNDER THE PROPOsED BILL For’ Pay- 
MENTS TO STATE AND LocAL GOVERNMENTS ON FEDERAL REAL 
PROPERTY 


The bill contains a cut-off date of January 1, 1946, which would in 
general preclude administratively determined payments upon prop- 
erties acquired by the Federal Government before that date. The 
cut-off date does not apply, however, in the case of those properties 


‘which have since that date been subject to Federal payments of some 


sort. Neither does the cut-off date apply to those titles of the bill 
which authorize the payment of taxes, the payment of special assess- 
ments, or the supplementary system of payments in cases involving 
burdens not otherwise compensated. 

Annual expenditures under the bill in the early years of its operation 
will be determined largely by the cut-off date selected. Federal 
property-owning agencies were asked to furnish cost estimates based 
on each of three possible cut-off dates—January 1, 1946, and also 
September 8, 1939, and July 1, 1950. For purposes of the estimates, 
the agencies were asked to assume property holdings as they actually 
were at the end of the fiscal year 1950, and also to assume that the 
bill was enacted several years earlier, so that all parts would have 
been in full operation in that fiscal year. The agency replies are 
summarized in the following table. The estimates are necessarily 
rough, since they depend on estimates of property values, local tax 
rates, and other factors. In addition, they omit some properties 
upon which payments might be made. No estimates are included for 
the supplementary system of payments authorized by title IV of the 
bill. Any estimates for that title would be highly speculative, since 
the supplementary system would not come into operation automatically 
upon enactment of the bill, but rather would be inaugurated at the 
option of the Commission and used only to the extent that experience 
proved such payments to be necessary. Because of these and other 
limitations upon the data, the figures should be interpreted as indicat- 
ing only the general order of magnitude of expenditures under the 
proposed legislation. 

The summary of expenditures in the attached table is based on 
information furnished by the agencies before insertion in section 101 
(b) (4) of the first proviso, which sets a ceiling on amounts to be paid 
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on account of Federal improvements and tangible personal property. 
Further information from the agencies indicates that with the 1946 
cut-off date this proviso might reduce the total amount shown in the 
table for title I by something over $2 million. Although in the time 
available the agencies were not asked to furnish similar information 
based on the other cut-off dates, a rough estimate suggests that the 
ceiling might reduce payments by about $1 million with the 1950 
cut-off date and by about $25 million with the 1939 cut-off date. 

The amounts estimated by the Department of Defense are shown 
separately. They indicate a larger total of new expenditures under 
the proposed bill than for all other agencies combined. 


Estimated annual expenditures under the proposed bill for payments to State and 
local governments on Federal real property uf the act had been effective during the 
fiscal year 1950 

{In millions] 


Feet si E 

| Estimated expenditures based 

| on cut-off date in— 
Basis of expenditures 


1939 1946 | 1950 


Title I (administr ative ‘ly determined payments): 
De .D artment of Defense Rie ‘ 
Other agencies_. 


Total, title I_- 


Title II (taxation): 
Department of Defense. . 
Other agencies 


Total, title II 


Title III (special assessments 
De partme nt of Defense. . 
Other agi ncies_- 


Total, title III 
Title IV (supplementary system of payments 


Administrative expens« 
Department of Defense 
Other agerici 


Expenditures unde 
Department o 
Other agent 


Total, expenditures under proposed bill 


Expenditures s superseded by proposed bill 
Department of Defens« 
Other agence 


Total, expenditures under superseded laws 


Expenditures under proposed bill less expenditures under superseded 
laws ; : 
Department of Defense. 
Other agencies 


Total, expenditures under proposed bill less expenditures under 
b I } 
superseded laws 


1 Not available. 


Source: U. 8. Bureau of the Budget, Aug. 14, 1951. 
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[COMMITTEE PRINT] 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION NO. 862 


REPORT FROM THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, ON 
H. R. 5743 


To authorize the construction, operation, and maintenance of the 
initial phase of the Snake River reclamation project by the 
Secretary of the Interior 


Unrrep STaTes 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., October 8, 1951. 
Hon. Sam Raypurn, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Sreaker: Attached for consideration by the Congress 
is a draft of bill to authorize the construction, operation, and main- 
tenance of the initial phase of the Snake River reclamation project by 
the Secretary of the Interior. Also attached are the two reports of the 
Commissioner of Reclamation referred to in section | of the draft and a 
letter, dated August 15, 1951, from the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget concerning this proposed bill. 

I request that this draft of bill be referred to the appropriate com 
mittee for consideration, and I recommend that it be enacted. 

Authorization of the initial features of the Snake River project, as 
provided for in the proposed bill, is needed at this time as an aid in 
the achievement of power supply in the Northwest idequate to the 
needs of the cout Inving z de fense program. The Hells Canyon division 
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[COMMITTEE PRINT] 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION NO. 862 


REPORT FROM THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, ON 
H. R. 5743 


To authorize the construction, operation, and maintenance of the 
initial phase of the Snake River reclamation project by the 
Secretary of the Interior 


Untrep Srates 
DEPARTMENT OF THE LNTERIOR, 
OFrrice OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., October 8, 1951. 
Hon. Sam Raysurn, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Speaker: Attached for consideration by the Congress 
is a draft of bill to authorize the construction, operation, and main- 
tenance of the initial phase of the Snake River reclamation project by 
the Secretary of the Interior. Also attached are the two reports of the 
Commissioner of Reclamation referred to in section 1 of the draft and a 
letter, dated August 15, 1951, from the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget concerning this proposed bill. 

I request that this draft of bill be referred to the appropriate com- 
mittee for consideration, and I recommend that it be enacted. 

Authorization of the initial features of the Snake River project, as 
provided for in the proposed bill, is needed at this time as an aid in 
the achievement of power supply in the Northwest adequate to the 
needs of the continuing defense program. The Hells Canyon division 
of the proposed project would provide major new generating capacity 
for the Pacific Northwest. The Payette unit of the Mountain Home 
division would, through the proposed Scriver Creek power facilities, 
also add significantly to that capacity. 

The power situation in the Pacific Northwest is extremely serious. 
Energy requirements of distributors, existing industry, and new indus- 
try now seeking certification from defense authorities will exceed re- 
sources under minimum water conditions for the next 5 years. By 
1953-54 the Bonneville Power Adnrinistration will be delivering about 
600,000 kilowatts to defense industries on an interruptible basis. This 
Department, in order to secure maximum production for defense needs, 
has authorized the certification of defense industries in the Pacific 
Northwest up to the level of hydroelectric power available under 
median water conditions, those conditions or better having prevailed 
in about 20 out of the past 26 years. In case of less than median water 
conditions, either part of the interruptible industrial loads will have to 
be curtailed, thus reducing production of essential commodities for 
defense, or civilian loads will have to be cut back. 

90663—51 1 (1) 
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_ New generating capacity must be installed in the Pacific Northwest 
in order to (1) firm up the interruptible defense industrial loads, (2) 
provide power for new defense industries, (3) provide distributors 
with the power necessary for their normal expansion, and (4) provide 
power for the continuing needs of the area’s economy. 

The national defense program requires the continued development 
of hydroelectric power in order to meet the energy requirements for 
expansion of light metals, chemicals, steel, and other products. The 
Economic Report of the President transmitted to Congress in January 
1951, stated: “Expansion of capacity now planned in atomic energy, 
chemicals, and aluminum, and other materials related to the defense 
effort, will impose an additional load of 4 to 414 million kilowatts on 
our power facilities.” , 

The Snake River project is strategically located to supply defense 
power requirements. Downstream generation attributable to the proj- 
ect will be adjacent to defense loads in the coastal areas. The Hells 
Canyon and Scriver Creek plants will be available for defense require- 
ments in southern Idaho. That those loads will be substantial is 
evidenced by the receipt of several requests for power for electric fur- 
nace production of elemental phosphorus in southern Idaho from local 
rock deposits. If power is available within 6 or 7 years at rates com- 
parable to those then in effect elsewhere in the Columbia Basin, de- 
mands for electric furnace elemental phosphorus in southern Idaho 
will reach 150,000 to 200,000 kilowatts in addition to loads of this type 
now being served by the Idaho Power Co. 

The Snake River project, which with its downstream benefits and 
integration with the Federal transmission system will provide sub- 
stantial amounts of new power, will help to alleviate the power short- 
age. Large as this additional block of power will be, it will not be 
sufficient, even when added to the output of plants now under construc- 
tion, to provide the region with the energy necessary to satisfy its 
normal requirements. Other projects, in addition to the Snake River 
project, should be started immediately. 

These power developments are urgently required for the long-run 
economic growth of the Pacific Northwest as well as for defense in- 
dustry. Power market studies made in 1947 by the Bonneville Power 
Administration and the Federal Power Commission indicated that an 
increase of more than 7 million kilowatts of installed generating 
capacity would be needed by the period 1960-70 to provide for normal 
load growth, as then anticipated. The program developed to meet 
these normal requirements included the construction of the Hells 
Canyon division and Scriver Creek power facilities of the Mountain 
Home division. No substitutes for these developments in that long- 
term program have been proposed or are available. They are there- 
fore integral parts of the plan to meet normal power needs of the 
region. 

The Snake River project constitutes the only Federal hydroelectric 
power development in the Pacific Northwest not yet authorized for 
which authorization currently is being sought. As to the need for the 
early authorization of, and appropriation of funds for, such develop- 
ments, the Defense Electric Power Administrator on June 22 advised 
Senator Hayden, chairman of the Interior Department Subcommittee 
of the Senate Appropriations Committee, that: 
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In order to restore capacity in the Pacific Northwest to an amount which will 
be sufficient to meet capacity requirements subsequent to the 1953-54 period, 
appropriations for new projects not yet authorized must be obtained at an early 
date and it will be necessary to continue the new starts in the future in order to 
maintain a satisfactory power situation in the Pacific Northwest after a reason- 
able balance between load and capacity is once obtained. 

The Hells Canyon Dam and power plant are of such magnitude that 
under normal conditions a construction period of about 8 years would 
be required, with the first power to be available in about 6 years from 
the commencement of construction. On an expedited construction 
schedule, however, one generating unit of the power plant could be 
ready for production within 4 years from the actual start of construc- 
tion, and 1,000,000 acre-feet of usable storage could be available within 
5 years of that date, but such a program would undoubtedly increase 
the total project cost. The necessity of the Hells Canyon development 
asa part of the defense program has been affirmed by the President, and 
his budget proposals for the fiscal year 1952 include an item of $8,000,- 
000 to be 1 ‘equested for initiating construction of this undertaking upon 
its authorization. 

Current studies of the Hells Canyon power plant in relation to 
other Federal plants, both existing and authorized, in the Columbia 
River Basin with which it would be interconnected indicate that 
1,430,500 kilowatts of total system nominal prime power capability 
would be creditable to the operation of the Hells Canyon power plant 
and Hells C anyon storage. Of this total, 688,000 kilow: atts of nominal 
prime power would be generated at the Hells Canyon power plant and 
742.500 kilowatts of such power would be generated at other power 
plants. This great increase in generating c capability at other power 
plants would be made possible by a combination of two factors. One 
is the storage of water in Hells Canyon Reservoir for release to down- 
stream plants as needed by them. The other is the use of existing and 
proposed traasmission facilities in integrating the operation of the 
Hells Canyon power plant with the other Federal plants in the Colum- 
bia River system. While the increase in generating capabilities 
realizable from such integration is quite substantial, the amount so 

realizable which has been attributed to the Hells Canyon development 
has been limited to that which is considered its reasonable share. 

The only portions of the Payette unit of the Mountain Home divi- 
sion that would be authorized for construction by the proposed bill 
are the Scriver Creek power facilities. These facilities would provide 
an additional 88,000 kilowatts of prime power prior to the installation 
of the potential irrigation facilities of that division, which are not, 
however, proposed for authorization in the attached draft of bill. 
Under a normal construction schedule, these power facilities could be 
in production about 4 years from the date actual construction is started 
and would be completed within 6-years. Under an expedited program, 
both dates could be brought nearer by 1 year, with a relatively small 
increase in cost. 

Within the framework of existing reclamation law, the financial 
feasibility of the irrigation features of the Payette unit of the Moun- 
tain Home division would be dependent upon assistance from power 
revenues other than those which could be made available from the 
works of that unit, including the Seriver Creek power facilities. As 
already stated, the proposed bill does not include authorization for 
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the irrigation features of the Payette unit. However, exclusion of the 
irrigation features from the scope of the proposed bill would not 
pr eclude the needed assistance from being made available in the event 
these irrigation works should be authorized at a later date. Pking 
the second session of the Eighty-first Congress there was propo 

an amendment to the rivers and harbors bill which would, by means 
of a Columbia Basin account, have provided for the establishment 
of a basin-wide pooling plan for the Pacific Northwest. While this 
amendment was tabled at that time, I am convinced that its substance 
should be enacted into law in the near future. Were that to be done, 
adequate authority would exist for providing financial assistance to 
the irrigation features of the Payette unit, if subsequently authorized 
by the Congress, out of power revenues from other Federal develop- 
ments in the Pacific Northwest, including the Hells Canyon Dam 
and power plant. The same result would be accomplished if the 
Congress were at some future date to authorize construction of the 
irrigation works of the Payette unit as a part of the Snake River 
project, since section 4 of the attached draft permits application of 
the power revenues from the Hells Canyon division, or other divisions 
of that project, to any irrigation development in the central and upper 
Snake River Basin subsequently so authorized. It should be noted 
that section 4 is designed to serve as an interim arrangement pending 
the enactment of legislation to establish a pooling plan for the entire 
Pacific Northwest along the lines of the Columbia Basin account. 

In addition to the hydroelectric power that the high dam at Hells 
Canyon would make available, it would provide a major addition to 
the flood-contro] program on the Snake and Columbia Rivers. Fol- 
lowing the disastrous flood of 1948, the President directed the Depart- 
ments of the Army and the Interior to take steps to provide as much 
flood-control protection as possible. The Army 308 Review Report 
described the need for over 25 million acre-feet of storage properly 
distributed throughout the region in order to control floods equal 
to the major floods of record at The Dalles. The Hells Canyon Dam 
is the major storage and control facility for the Snake River and 
without it flood control of the lower Columbia through regulation 
of the Snake River cannot be attained. 

While the site of the Hells Canyon development is above the canal- 
ized section of the river system, the proposed development would have 
important navigational effects. The reservoir pool will provide a 
waterway permitting the economical transportation of valuable, but 
now unworked, mineral deposits in the canyon to main-line railroad 
transportation at the head of the pool. The release of storage from 
the Hells Canyon Reservoir also will make a contribution to the flow 
of the lower Snake and Columbia Rivers and would thus serve to pro- 
mote navigation. The large amount of power to be generated at Hells 
Canyon and Scriver Creek will, of course, stimulate the production 
of articles of commerce which will utilize the improved lower Snake 
and Columbia River waterway. A further important contribution 
that the Hells Canyon division will make to navigation is the doubling 
of the amount of firm power which can be generated at the four dams 
of the lower Snake River project of the Corps of Engineers. This 
increased power capability, by greatly enhancing the economic value 
of the lower Snake River project, will undoubtedly speed the construc- 
tion of the four dams in that project and so hasten canalization of 
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the Snake River from its confluence with the Columbia River to Lewis- 
ton. 

Provision is made in section 2 of the bill to insure that the operation 
of the Hells Canyon development shall be such as not to preclude rea- 
sonable increases of consumptive uses of water upstream for various 
purposes such as irrigation, stock water, industry, and mining. It is 
important in the circumstances prevailing in the Snake River Basin 
that steps be taken to insure a reasonable balance as between present 
power uses and future upstream consumptive uses of water. The pro- 
visions of section 2 of the bill meet this test, and upstream depletions 
of the magnitude permitted by that section are reflected in all financial 
studies of the Hells C anyon development. It is, in fact, the opinion of 
this Department that the situation in the Snake River Basin requires 
also that provisions along those lines for an equitable sharing of the 
limited water supplies as ‘bet ween present power and future consump- 
tive use, principally irrigation, be inserted in Federal licenses to 
private concerns involving the use of Snake River water for power 
purposes where the availability of a water supply for future con- 
sumptive uses would otherwise be adversely affected. 

Section 3 of the bill reserves for purchase by the State of Idaho 
a block of 300,000 kilowatts of power and the energy associated there- 
with. The section further provides that the State shall, disregarding 
adjustments by reason of defense commitments, purchase the reser ved 
power within 8 years of the date that power first becomes available 
from the Hells Canyon power plant; and that each contract may be 
renewed by the State, on the giving of appropriate notice, for a maxi- 
mum term (40 years) like that permitted under the Federal reclama- 
tion laws. Renewals beyond that maximum term may be made if 
permitted under the governing statutes as of the date of each such 
renewal. Power will be made available to the State at the same rates 
as those charged for like classes and conditions of service to other 
purchasers served by the Hells Canyon power pliant, having regard 
to whether that plant is interconnected with other Federal plants and 
whether system-wide rates are available to that plant. Since power 
rates are required to be adjusted from time to time to meet the re- 
quirements of the Federal reclamation laws it is contemplated that, 
in long-term contracts, provisions will be inserted for the adjustment 
of rates, either up or down, and that renewal contracts will be gov- 
erned by such rate-adjustment provisions. The various terms of pur- 
chase contracts not specified in the section are to be those worked 
out between the State and the Secretary which are not inconsistent 
with the Federal reclamation laws, as supplemented by the proposed 
bill. 

River basins constitute single units for comprehensive improvement 
programs. Therefore, as a general proposition, the power produced 
at Federal projects within a river basin should be made available under 
similar terms to the entire basin to the extent that the power is capable 
of economic distribution throughout the entire basin, rather than being 
reserved, in whole or in part, for specific areas within the basin. 
Neither the rational and orderly development of the basin’s resources 
nor the making of electric energy available to each locality in the 
basin according to its needs is necessarily enhanced, and might be 
adversely affected, by the establishment of area reservations on the 
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output of power sites which happen to lie within the confines of a 
given State or States. 

On the other hand, major Federal power developments that would 
make possible the sale of large blocks of power from the Federal 
system in Idaho have not heretofore been undertaken, Hells Canyon 
being among the first to be given serious consideration. In these 
circumstances, Idaho is in the position, by comparison with the States 
in the region farther to the west of a relatively underdeveloped up- 
stream area. It is important to bear in mind in this connection that 
potential ‘nile at tidewater, in the absence of some sort of reservation, 
might conceivably absorb the output of major Federal power plants 
before Idaho users were prepared to utilize significant quantities of 
pow er. 

The only fundamental solution in the long run to the problem of an 
equitable distribution of the regional power supply is, of course, a 
developmental and marketing program of sufficient magnitude and 
timing to meet all regional needs, so that there would be no necessity 
of allocating a limited power supply through area reservations. 
Nevertheless, pending that fundamental solution, a reservation such 
as that proposed in this bill can serve to insure a balanced regional 


development as between upstream and downstream areas. While this 
objective might better be served by a a of a block of power 
for sale by the United States in the area of Idaho, rather than by the 


reservation of a block for sale to the State as such, a considerable senti- 
ment appears to have developed in Idaho for the State to play a direct 
ro! in the development of its resources through a State power market- 
ing program. The circumstances of the present case, therefore, ap- 
pear to justify a reservation for sale to the State to the extent 
particularized in the bill. It should be noted that the provisions re- 
specting the State’s allocation are so drawn as not to impinge upon the 
Government’s ability to supply power for defense loads, without re- 
gard to the location within the region of such loads, a matter which, 
of course, must be given first consideration. 

Finally, let me emphasize that quite aside from the terms of any 
reservation, the programs of this Department, within the limits of 
the powers granted to it, are directed to the full development of up- 
stream resources, including those in Idaho. The development of the 
State’s phosphate deposits, above referred to, is dependent to a great 
extent upon the availability of low-cost power which the Federal sys- 
tem can supply. In this connection, it is of some importance to note 
that nothing in section 3 precludes the direct marketing of power 
by the United States within the State. 

The major features of the proposed bill were discussed in a series of 
conferences between this Department and a group representing the 
Southwestern Idaho Water Conservation Project, Inc., a civie organ- 
ization representing both rural and urban areas in southwestern 
Idaho, and a number of other local interests. Both the present Gov- 
ernor of the State and his immediate predecessor participated in 
some of these conferences, as did members of the Idaho congressional 
delegation. It has not been possible to include in the proposed bill 
provisions covering all of the matters on which discussion was had. 
Tam sure, however, that the discussions were profitable in allowing the 
conferees to understand each other’s point of view and in enabling 
them to reach full agreement upon many provisions of the draft. 
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Particular emphasis was placed by the Idaho group in these discus- 
sions upon the inclusion of the provisions of section 3 of the draft of 
bill. Since these conferences, certain other local interests have begun 
to make their views known by means of letters to this Departme nt. 
These vihers appear to stress primarily the necessity for there being 
marketed within the State sufficient federally produced power to en- 
able the effective development of the State’s resources, rather than 
the creation of a State marketing agency as such. 

li is only fair to state that the proposed bill does not include one 
power marketing provision which was vigorously pressed at the con- 
ferences, but with which I could not agree. The provision in question 
would involve the addition of the following language at the end of 
subsection 3 (a) of the proposed bill: 

To the extent not inconsistent with State law, as it may be amended from 
time to time, the State will promote the widespread and abundant use of power 
and energy to the ultimate consumers at the lowest practicable rates consistent 
with sound business principles, and will make the power and energy contracted 
for available in accordance with the same preferences as are provided in the 
Federal reclamation laws. 

The Idaho group proposed this language in order to permit the 
State to set up, if it chooses to do so specifically through appropriate 
State legislation, resale marketing arrangements that are wholly at 
variance with policies which the Federal statutes make applicable, 
gener: ally, to other Federal projects. 

In a long line of statutes going back to 1906, the Congress at various 
times has explicitly stated in its various acts pertaining to the mar- 
keting of power generated by Federal projects (1) that preference in 
the sale of such power shall be given to publie bodies and ¢ ooper atives 
(2) that the power shall be transmitted and disposed of in such man- 
ner as to at the most widespread use, add (3) that such dis- 
position shall be at the lowest possible rates consistent with sound 
business principles. The reason for this long-continued policy is clear. 
It is fundamental that the public should obtain the eat to be 
derived from a Federal development of water resources, a public 
heritage, through the investment of public funds. It is an American 
tradition of long standing that public works should not be built simply 
to enrich the few at public expense, and the preference clauses have 
proved an effective instrument. for preventing monopolization, in 
this sense, of the Nation’s natural resources by limited private groups. 

At the same time, I can interpose no objection to the fact that the 
State of Idaho, embarking on a power marketing program of its 
own, may desire to recognize special local development problems, if 
this would not be out of keeping with the basic purposes of the Fed- 
eral preference provisions. This objective can best be accomplished 
through a contract between the Government and the State power 
distribution agency. This Department has, in fact, recognized here- 
tofore the need for taking account of the special provisions of State 
law preferences when contracting with State agencies. A State agency, 
such as Idaho must establish by State legislation in order to claim 
the reservation set up in this bill, would have a preference status 
under the Federal reclamation laws, assuming, of course, that it is 
not established merely as a hollow shell caleulated to insulate the 
actual marketing process from the operation of these laws. 
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If, however, the provision proposed by the Idaho group, as above 
quoted, should be enacted by the Congress, and if the State were to 
enact preference provisions in any way inconsistent with the Federal 
preferences, the State provisions, to the extent of their inconsistency 
with the Federal provisions, w ould control the State’s resale of power 
and the policies Congress has established in past legislation would, to 
that extent, be nullified. If, however, the State marketing enactment 
were silent as to preference provisions, the Federal preferences would 
govern. To the extent that the State provisions might turn out to 
be fundamentally at variance with the Federal provisions, the citizens 
of Idaho could be placed at a lasting disadvantage in obtaining the 
distribution of power from the Federal system on the terms most bene- 
ficial to them. 

The reference to the Federal marketing policies in express terms as 
set forth in the provision desired by the “Idaho group might perhaps 
serve as a strong moral force to keep open for the people of Idaho 
the opportunities afforded by these Federal policies. On the other 
hand, the qualifying language at the beginning of this provision could 
invite attempts by selfish pressure groups to capture the State’s power- 
marketing machinery, if only for the temporary period needed to enter 
into contracts that would establish a monopolistic pattern of power dis- 
tribution designed to endure for many years. The provision in ques- 
tion thus might well have the effect of eliminating the competitive ele- 
ment which the Federal preference clauses have interjected into the 
elctric utility business wherever they have been applicable. The whole 
developmental purpose of an authorization of this character might 
thus be inhibited, if not destroyed. 

L have, therefore, informed the Idaho group that I could not agree 
to the addition of their suggested provision. As I have indicated 
above, the solution could well be contractual provisions which would 
recognize such State preference provisions, not out of harmony with 
the spirit of the Federal preference provisions, as are enacted by 

Idaho to meet its local developmental problems. Hearings on the 
proposed legislation would seem to afford an appropriate forum for 
e xplori Ing the particular preference provisions the State executive may 
have in mind to recommend to the State legislature. Certainly in the 
absence of concrete indications of the State’s proposed course of action, 
I would recommend that the Congress not enact the provision ad- 

vanced by the Idaho group. 

One final point bearing upon the proposed legislation needs com- 
ment. The Idaho Power Co. has an existing small ‘development, known 
as the Oxbow plant, with an installed capacity of about 2,800 kilo- 
watts. ne Oxbow site would be flooded by Hells Canyon Reservior, 
if Hells Canyon Dam is constructed. The company would of course, 
be ear in that event, pursuant to law for the taking of 
whatever rights it may have. However, the company now has pend- 
ing before the Federal Power Commission an application for a license 
for the enlargement of the Oxbow development. Were such an en- 
largement to be authorized, it would have the effect of precluding the 
Hells Canyon development with a consequent net loss of power capac- 
ity to the Pacific Northwest of tremendous magnitude. In response 
to a request from the Commission for my views on the company’s 
pending application, I have advised it of my opposition and my rea- 
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sons therefor. My views are fully set forth in the attached copy of my 
letter to the Federal Power Commission dated May 21, 1951. 

The power company has looked upon the enlargement of Oxbow 
and the construction of certain additional developments, all of which 
would be inundated by Hells Canyon Reservoir, as a principal means 
of supplying a considerable portion of its power requirements. In 
order to meet this problem, and as one of the means of making impor- 
tant quantities of federally produced power available to the area served 
by the company, I have advised it of my desire to negotiate a contract 
to provide on a reasonably long-term basis a substantial portion of 
the company’s power supply, with deliveries to be contingent upon 
authorization and construction of the Hells Canyon Dam and power 
plant. Discussions with the company have already commenced, and 
it is my hope that this arrangement may develop into a pattern 
for taking care of the company’s long-term load growth. 

At the outset of this letter, I dealt at length with the necessity 
for the Hells Canyon development from the standpoint of defense 
power requirements. This necessity is also clearly pointed out in the 
attached letter from the Director of the Bureau of the Budget. In 
concluding that letter the Director states : 

I have discussed this matter with the President and he has authorized me 
to advise you as follows: The need for additional power in the Pacific North- 
west is so essential that he strongly favors the immediate authorization and con- 
struction of the Helis Canyon power development. Authorization of the Scriver 
Creek power features would be without objection since they have already re- 
ceived Presidential approval as part of the Columbia Basin comprehensive plan. 
They should not, however, be permitted to impede authorization of the Hells 
Canyon project. Also, since reservations concerning use of upstream water for 
beneficial consumptive use in accordance with State laws conforms with approved 
policy, there would be no objection to the inclusion of such provisions in the draft 
legislation. With respect to the irrigation features of the Mountain Home project 
he believes that they raise such questions of basic economic policy which can 
be applied to many other works of improvement that he is not in position to 
recommended their authorization at this time. 


The foregoing letter was, it should be observed, addressed to an 
earlier draft of bill than the one that is attached. The present draft 
represents a rewrite of the earlier version which reflects the considera- 
tion given to this matter by the President and the Bureau of the 
Budget. Accordingly, I am authorized to advise that enactment of the 
proposed bill would be in accord with the program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
Oscar L. CHarpMan, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


A BILL To authorize the construction, operation, and maintenunce uf the initial phase of 
the Snake River reclamation project by the Secretary of te Jaterior 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives vf the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That for the purposes of controlling and 
utilizing the waters of the Snake River and its tributaries for beneficial objects, 
including generation of hydroelectric power and energy urgently needed for the 
national defense and the civilian economy, navigation and flood control, and for 
purposes incidental to any of the foregoing, the initial phase of the Snake River 
project is authorized to be constructed, substantially in accordance with the 
physical plans therefor set out in the reports referred to hereinafter, by the 
Department of the Interior under the supervision and direction of the Secretary 
of the Interior (hereinafter referred to as the Secretary) who, in prosecuting his 
activities under this section and in operating and maintaining said project, shall, 
except as is otherwise provided in this act, be governed by the Federal reclama- 
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tion laws (act of June 17, 1902, 32 Stat. 388, and acts amendatory thereof or 
supplementary thereto). The initial phase of the Snake River project shall 
comprise (a) the Hells Caynon division, as described in volume 2 of House 
Document numbered 473, Eighty-first Congress, and as modified by the report of 
the Commissioner of Reclamation approved by the Secretary on May 11, 1951; 
and (b) the Seriver Creek power facilities of the Payette unit of the Mountain 
Home division, as described in the report of the Commissioner of Reclamation 
approved by the Secretary on May 11, 1951. 

Sec. 2. The operation of the Hells Canyon Division shall be only such as does 
not conflict with any present beneficial consumptive use, valid under State law, 
of the upstream waters of the Snake River and its tributaries, and as does not 
conflict with any future depletion of stream flows arising from future upstream 
diversions for beneficial consumptive uses under State law— 

(1) in a total amount which is reasonable and equitable for the irrigation 
of new and supplemental land developments which are, in total area, like 
those indicated in Chapter IV of the Substantiating Materials to the Hells 
Canyon project report, as set forth in Volume 2 of House Document Num- 
bered 473, Slst Congress; and 

(2) in a total amount which is reasonable and equitable for future up- 
stream consumptive uses for domestic, municipal, stock-water, mining, and 
industrial purposes. 

Sec. 3. (a) In order to facilitate the development of the upstream areas of the 
Snake River Basin, the major part of which lies within the State of Idaho (here- 
inafter referred to as the State), there is hereby reserved, subject to the pro- 
visions of this section, for sale to the State, acting through such agency of the 
State as may be created by State law for the purpose of marketing the power so 
reserved for use within the State, from the Hells Canyon Dam power plant and 
from other Federal power plants interconnected therewith, 300,000 kilowatts of 
power and such energy associated therewith as is required from time to time 
te meet the State’s loads, the State’s maximum contract demand at any time 
within this reservation not to exceed 300,000 kilowatts. The State, acting 
through such State agency, may purchase the power so reserved from the 
United States, under contracts with the Secretary containing such terms and 
conditions, not inconsistent with the Federal Reclamation Laws as _ supple- 
mented by this Act, as may be agreed upon between the Secretary and the State. 
Any such contract shall provide, among other things, that— 

(1) Rates to be paid by the State for various classes and conditions of 
service shall, on the interconnection of the Hells Canyon Dam power plant 
with other Federal power plants in the Columbia River Basin and the es- 
tablishment of system-wide rates for the interconnected plants, be not more 
than the most favorable established by the Secretary and currently avail- 
able for similar classes and conditions of service, including conditions per- 
taining to points of delivery from the interconnected plants. Prior to such 
interconnection and the establishment of such rates, the rates to be paid 
by the State shall be not more than the most favorable established by the 
Secretary and currently available for similar classes and conditions of 
service from the Snake River project. 

(2) The full faith and credit of the State shall be pledged to the fulfill- 
ment of the obligations of the contract. 

(3) Any contract by the State agency for the resale or other disposition of 
power purchased under this section shall have a maximum term of not to 
exceed 20 years. 

(4) The contract may, at the option of the State, be renewed from time 
to time on terms consistent with this Act, the total term of any. contract with 
such renewals not to exceed 40 years from the first delivery of power there- 
under; and may, at the option of the State, be renewed from time to time 
beyond such 40-year period but only in accordance with the provisions of 
law which, as of the time of any such renewal, control the exercise of such 
option by the State. 

(b) The reservation provided for in subsection (a) of this section shall termi- 
nate at the end of five years from the date of the approval of this Act unless a 
qualified State agency which is ready to act for the State in marketing the 
reserved power and energy, and in discharging the obligations ef the State 
under contracts made pursuant to this section, shall be in existence at the end 
of such five-year period. 
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(c) The reservation provided for in subsection (a) of this section shall be 
made effective in the following manner: Not less than four years before the first 
power is scheduled to become available from the Hells Canyon Dam power 
plant, the Secretary shall furnish to the State a schedule setting forth the amounts 
of power and energy to become available from that plant and the dates at which 
such amounts will become available. The Secretary shall promptly notify the 
State of any changes in that schedule. The State shall, from time to time, give 
notice to the Secretary of such part of the reserve power and energy as it 
desires to purchase und of the date when it desires delivery of such part to 
commence. The delivery date in each such notice shall be consistent with the 
schedule, as it may be revised from time to time, and shall not, except with the 
approval of the Secretary, be earlier than two years from the date on which 
that notice is given. Notices given by the State shall not, without the Secretary's 
approval, specify commencement of delivery of more than 100,000 kilowatts in 
any consecutive 12-month period. Any power and energy covered by a notice 
which is not purchased by the State by the delivery date specified in such notice 
shall cease to be reserved for the State, and any part of the entire reservation 
which the State has not purchased with the delivery commencing within eight 
years of the date when power first became available from the Hells Canyon Dam 
power plant shall also cease to be reserved for the State. To the extent, however, 
that delivery to the State of any part of the reserved power and energy is de- 
layed by reason of its disposition to serve defense power requirements under 
subsection (d) of this section, the Secretary shall so advise the State, and the 
time for its purchase by the State, pursuant to appropriate notice, shall be 
correspondingly extended. A purchase, within the meaning of this subsection, 
shall have been effected, as to any part of the reserved power and energy, only 
if by the delivery date stated in the State’s notice therefor, the State shall 
have obligated itself for such power and energy by a contract or contracts, pur- 
suant to subsection (a) of this section, under which charges for the availability 
of such power and energy shall begin to accrue on such delivery date. 

(d) Notwithstanding the reservation for the State made by this section, the 
Secretary shall have the continuing right, for the purpose of meeting defense 
power requirements, as certified by the agency of the United States charged 
with the responsibility of allocating power supplies to meet defense require- 
ments, to dispose of reserved power and energy not contracted for by the State 
for such period or periods as he determines to be necessary to meet the defense 
requirements so certified. In each such case, the amount of reserved power 
and energy disposed of to meet such defense requirements shall become avail- 
able for delivery to the State as soon as the Secretary determines that the 
reserved power and energy theretofore required to meet the certified defense 
load is no longer required for that purpose. 

(e) The reservation of power and energy made by this section shall not in 
clude power made available to the State from Federal power plants located 
wholly within the State, and shall not be construed as a limitation upon the 
eligibility of the State as a preference customer under applicable Federal statutes 
to purchase power from the Hells Canyon Dam power plant, or other Federal 
power plants, in excess of the amount reserved for sale to the State by this 
section. Nor shall such reservation be construed as a limitation upon the au- 
thority of the Secretary to dispose of reserved power and energy to purchasers 
other than the State, for the period prior to the time of the required delivery 
of such power and energy to the State, or to dispose of unreserved power to 
purchasers other than the State, and any such disposition may be for use 
within the State or elsewhere. 

Sec. 4. (a) The initial works of the Suake River project authorized by section 
1 of this Act and any additional works or divisions, including the irrigation fea 
tures of the Payette Unit of the Mountain Home Division, that may be author- 
ized as hereinafter provided shall be treated as one project for the purpose, 
among others, of providing for the application of project revenues to the return 
of reimbursabte costs in accordance with the provisions of the Federal Reclama- 
tion Laws. Additional Federal reclamation developments proposed to be con- 
structed in the Central and Upper Snake River Basin may be authorized as 
works or divisions of the Snake River project, but only if such authorization is 
specifically provided by an Act of Congress. Recommendations by the Secretary 
with respect to such authorization shall be made in connection with the Secre- 
tary’s report and findings under section 9 of the Reclamation Project Act of 
1939 (53 Stat. 1187), which report shall include findings as to the costs and 
benefits of the proposed developments and as to the effect of such authorization 
on the project’s power rate structure. 
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(b) The term “Central and Upper Snake River Basin” as used in this Act 
shall mean the area comprising the drainage basin of the Snake River and its 
tributaries down to and including the Grande Ronde River. 

(c) The provisions of this section shall be operative only until such time as 
a basin account of more extensive geographic application within the Pacific 
Northwest has been established pursuant to statute whieh makes provision 
for the inclusion of the Snake River project in such account. 

Sec. 5. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such sums as may be required to carry 
out the purposes of this Act. 


Executive Orrice oF THE PRESIDENT, 
Bureau or THE Buperr, 
Washington 25, D. C., August 15, 1951. 
The honorable the SEcrerary OF THE INTERIOR, 
Interior Duplicating Section, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: This is in reply to your letter of June 12, 
1951, proposing a bill to authorize the construction, operation, and 
maintenance of the Snake River project, Idaho-( regen W panic, and 
for related purposes. 

Your draft bill, developed in cooperation with local interests, pro- 
poses the authorization of the Hells Canyon project, one of the key 
dams in the Columbia Basin comprehensive plan. This draft also 
includes the authorization of the Payette unit of the Mountain Home 
project, the establishment of a Snake River Basin account, provisions 
for operation of Hells Canyon Dam and Reservoir so as not to conflict 
with upstream beneficial consumptive water uses under State laws, 
and certain reservations of power that may be developed in the Hells 
Canyon project. 

In his 1952 budget, transmitted to the Congress last January, the 
President pointed out that although long-range improvement of our 
river basins is essential for the continued economic strength of the 
country, in this fiscal year we must emphasize those aspects of the pro- 
grams which primarily support the national defense. Among those 
projects which, following a careful review of the electric power re- 
quirements for the defense program, were determined to be necessary 
to initiate in fiscal-year 1952 was the Hells Canyon hydroelectric power 
project on the Snake River in Idaho and Oregon. 

The Hells Canyon and Seriver Creek power projects which were 
recommended for authorization for construction by the Bureau of 
Reclamation under the comprehensive plan for improvement of the 
Columbia River Basin have not been authorized. The Corps of Engi- 
neers features of the plan were incorporated in the River and Harbor 
and Flood Control Act of 1950, but the Interior Department features 
failed of authorization. In the President’s message of May 22, 1950, to 
the Congress, he urged that the Congress reconsider this matter at the 
earliest opportunity in order that the missing’ pieces of the Army- 
Interior comprehensive basin plan might be authorized. 

The Mountain Home project, which consists of the Scriver Creek 
and Garden Valley power plants and an irrigation development, has 
been under consideration for some time and the great desire of local 
representatives in securing authorization for this improvement as an 
adjunct to the Hells Canyon project in view of the difficulty of showing 
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financial feasibility for the irrigation works as a separate unit under 
reclamation laws is appreciated. The irrigation feature has a high 
per acre construction cost and is recognized to be one of a number of 
projects on which the water users ability to repay covers only a rela- 
tively small proportion of the irrigation costs. While its indirect or 
secondary economic benefits might justify its construction some time 
in the future, it is not the type of development that has met present 
standards for authorizatron. In any event, during the present period, 
especially when our international problems require such large expendi- 
tures, we should obviously concentrate our efforts on those public works 
which are directly related to defense needs and, to the extent our 
finances permit, on those which are urgently required to maintain our 
economy and prevent catastrophes such as the recent Kansas-Missour? 
flood. 

The reservations of power from the Hells Canyon hydroelectric 
power project in stated amounts for certain specific areas would con- 
stitute a major departure from the policy developed, and consistently 
followed over a long legislative history on disposal of power from 
Federal projects. The various States nat urally have strong interests 
in assuring that the benefits from their water resources are used or 
reserved for their economic development and some recognition of 
Idaho’s wishes to see that all the potential electric energy from the 
Hells Canyon project will not be permanently diverted to the critic ally 
short power areas farther west appears justified. Such provisions 
should, however, while giving due consideration to local requirements, 
not jeopardize the fundamental principle of existing law of providing 
for the most widespread distribution of benefits from Federal projects. 

I have discussed this matter with the President and he has author- 
ized me to advise you as follows: The need for additional power in the 
Pacific Northwest is so essential that he strongly favors the immediate 
authorization and construction of the Hells Canyon power develop- 
ment. Authorization of the Seriver Creek power features would be 
without objection since they have already received Presidential ap- 
proval as part of the Columbia Basin comprehensive plan. They 
should not, however, be permitted to impede authorization of the 
Hells Canyon project. Also, since reservations concerning use of 
upstream water for beneficial consumptive use in accordance with 
State laws conforms with approved policy, there would be no objection 
to the inclusion of such provisions in the draft legislation. With re- 
spect to the irrigation features of the Mountain Home project, he be- 
heves that they raise such questions of basic economic policy which can 
be applied to many other works of improvement that he is not in 
position to recommend their authorization at this time. 

Accordingly, the draft legislation if amended to provide only for 
the authorization of the Hells Canyon and Scriver Creek power proj- 
ects with proper provision for distribution of power would be in 
uccord with the program of the President and should be submitted 
to the Congress for consideration at the earliest opportunity. I will 
recommend to the President that he submit to Congress the supple- 
mental estimate contemplated in the 1952 budget for initiation of 
construction of the Hells Canyon project as soon as authorized as 
outlined above. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. J. Lawton, Director. 
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DeEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington 25, D. C., May 21, 1951. 
Hon. Mon C. WaALLereN, 
Chairman, Federal Power Commission, Washington 25, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Watieren: I submit herewith my comments on the 
application filed with the Federal Power Commission by the Idaho 
Power Co., of Boise. Idaho, for a license to construct the proposed 
— project (No. 1971), of which I was advised by your letter of 
‘ebruary 19, 1951. 

I strongly urge that the application of the Idaho Power Co. for a 
license to construct the proposed Oxbow water-power project on the 
Snake River be denied. Reasons for my opposition to this project 
follow: 

1. Construction of this dam would result in a major economic loss 
to the Nation and to the region. This would be true because not only 
would the Snake River, as part of the Columbia River system, not 
be fully and properly developed, but also its future maximum de- 
velopment would be foreclosed. Further development of the Oxbow 
site would violate the concept of multiple-purpose comprehensive river 
basin development of the Nation’s water resources. 

2. Construction of this project would not provide the maximum 
amounts of hydroelectric power for the national defense program. 
On the contrary, it would reduce the Northwest potential of power for 
defense. 

Construction of this project would delay the time when power sup- 
plies will be large enough to meet estimated loads for the Pacific 
Northwest either on a peacetime basis or a defense basis. Large blocks 
of power must be brought in to meet defense and civilian loads. Under 
present construction schedules, including Hells Canyon, sufficient 
capacity will not become available until 1960 at the earliest. 

Sach of these points is discussed in greater detail below. However, 
the basis for my comments lies in an understanding of the recom- 
mended development of the central Snake River on which the Oxbow 
site is located. 

In their consideration of the comprehensive, multiple-purpose im- 
provement of the Columbia River and its tributaries, both the Bureau 
of Reclamation of the Department of the Interior and the Corps of 
Engineers of the Department of the Army studied Snake River poten- 
tials in great detail. Their studies show conclusively that the stretch 
of the Snake River between Lewiston and Weiser, Idaho, has large 
potentials for hydroelectric power and flood control as well as other 
benefits for recreation and navigation. The greatest benefits will re- 
sult from the construction of the two high dams having storage reser- 
voirs occupying almost all of that stretch of the river. A high Nez 
Perce Dam below the, confluence of the Salmon River would have a 
reservoir backing water up to the Hells Canyon site. A high dam at 
Hells Canyon would provide a 90-mile reservoir to Weiser. The stor- 
age and power plants at each of these two major dams will provide very 
large additions to the Pacific Northwest power supply and flood con- 
trol. In addition, the storage would make available additional prime 
power at downstream plants on the lower Snake and lower Columbia. 

Hells Canyon is one of the more important projects in the Federal 
plan for the comprehensive development of the Columbia River Basin. 
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This plan, as developed independently by both the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion and the Corps of Engineers and later coordinated in the agree- 
ment of April 11, 1949, and which has been reviewed and approv ed by 
the interested Federal and State agencies, was developed to insure 
optimum use of the area’s water resources and to provide the means for 
satisfying future short and long-term regional power and storage 
requirements. Estimates of these requirements were made by the 
various interested agencies, including the Federal Power Commission. 
The Federal Power Commission in its letter to the Commissioner of 
Reclamation dated June 21, 1949, commenting on the comprehensive 
plan, concluded as follows: 

Based on its consideration ef the report of your Department and of the Corps 
of Engineers, including also the agreement of April 11, 1949, and studies by its 
own staff which have extended over a long period of time, the Commission con- 
cludes that the plan presented by the two agencies represents a desirable and 
coordinated basic framework for the comprehensive development and utilization 
of the water resources of the Columbia River Basin. 

Because the valuable salmon runs on the Salmon River would be 
blocked by the high Nez Perce Dam, this project was not recommended 
for early authorization. In studying the Nez Perce development, 
other potential sites were investigated. One of these was the Mountain 
Sheep project located on the Snake River upstream from its con- 
fluence with the Salmon River. At normal elevation the Mountain 
Sheep Reservoir would back water up to the Hells Canyon site, but the 
storage, and consequently power and flood-control benefits would be 
considerably less than those obtainable from the Nez Perce project. 
The Corps of Engineers pointed out that, if the conflict with fish 
resources at Nez Perce would not be resolved in the foreseeable future, 
the Mountain Sheep project could be a substitute, although an inade- 
quate one from the point of view of full river development. Moun- 
tain Sheep would not, in any case, be a substitute for Hells Canyon. 

The high dam at Hells Canyon was recommended for early author- 
ization and construction by both the Bureau of Reclamation and the 
Corps of Engineers to meet the region’s immediate needs for power 
and flood control. It would provide, through its 3,800,000 acre-feet 
of storage, together with its high head, a power plant which would 
produce 688,000 kilowatts of prime power at the site plus 723,000 
kilowatts of prime power at downstream plants on the Lower Snake 
River and Lower Columbia River, all of which have been authorized. 
An additional 19,000 kilowatts of prime power would be added to the 
Pacific Northwest, through integration with other Federal plants in 
the region. This makes a total of 1,430,000 kilowatts of prime power 
to be added to the Pacific Northwest by the construction of the Hells 
Canyon project. 

The high dam at Hells Canyon would be multiple-purpose in char- 
acter. In addition to the hydroelectric power that it would make 
available, it would be a major addition to the flood-control program. 
The Army 308 Review Report pointed out the need for over 25 mil- 
lion acre-feet of storage properly distributed throughout the region 
if the major floods of record were to be controlled at a maximum 
800,000 cubic feet per second at The Dalles. The main control plan 
recommended in that report included Hells Canyon project as the 
major storage and control facility for the Snake River. Without 
the high dam at Hells Canyon, flood control of the Lower Columbia 
through regulation of the Snake River would be lost. The Hells Can- 
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yon Reservoir would contribute significantly to river regulation for 
navigation, and, if authorizing legislation permits, would result in 
important benefits to irrigation through provision for financial as- 
sistance to irrigation projects which may be developed under the 
Federal reclamation laws. 

In contrast to the high dam at Hells Canyon, the Oxbow project, 


as described in the application for a construction license, would be a: 


low dam located 20 miles uptsream from the Hells Canyon site well 
within the 90-mile reservoir of the high Hells Canyon Dam. The 
project would be a single-purpose hydroelectric-power development 
which would contribute only 92,000 kilowatts of energy available 90 
percent of the time. It would have no storage and, therefore, no 
benefits for flood control or power at downstream plants on the Lower 
Snake and the Lower Columbia. If the Oxbow project were built, no 
storage would be developed in this part of the Snake River. If this 
project, located in the reservoir area of the high Hells Canyon Dam, 
were to be constructed, it would make uneconomical the construction 
of the high dam at Hells Canyon. Thus, construetion of this Oxbow 
project would not only fail to provide the maximum benefits for 
power, flood control, navigation, and recreation that are available 
from this stretch of the Snake River, but it would also deny the 
availability of those benefits at site and downstream by preventing 
the construction of the high dam at Hells Canyon. 

The applicant makes reference in its application to the possibility 
of the construction of four other plants in the reservoir. area of the 
high Hells Canyon Dam, in addition to Oxbow, to make use of the 
head between the Hells Canyon site and the upper end of the reservoir. 
However, each of these projects would be a single-purpose hydro- 
electric power plant with no storage providing benefits at downstream 
plants. It is claimed that the five plants, including Oxbow, would 
provide a total of 487,000 kilowatts of prime power. This total ap- 
pears to be on the optimistic side and the potential is probably nearer 
to 375,000 kilowatts. In any event, this amount contrasts with 
1,430,000 kilowatts of prime power available from Hells Canyon gen- 
eration at site and in downstream plants. In the absence of a statement 
indicating a firm intention on the part of the applicant to proceed 
with the construction of these other four plants, and in the face of 
the higher unit cost at the other four sites, no assumptions should be 
made that all five projects will be scheduled for early construction. 

It has been suggested that the five single-purpose hydroelectric 
plants be constructed in the reservoir area of the high Hells Canyon 
Dam and in place of the high dam, the Mountain Sheep project to 
be constructed as a storage dam to replace the high Hells Canyon. 
This is not advisable, inasmuch as the Mountain Sheep project, as 
pointed out above, is not a substitute for the high Hells Caynon Dam 
and would prevent the later construction of the very desirable Nez 
Perce project. Failure to construct both Hells Canyon and Nez Perce 
would result in loss of approximately 5,000,000 acre-feet of storage. 

Adequate stream flow is available on the Snake River to produce 
the power contemplated by our studies both at the site and at down- 
stream plants. Stream flows available to Hells Canyon, and as used 
by the Bureau of Reclamation and the Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration in making power studies, are from the official records of the 
United States Geological Survey for the Snake River at Oxbow, Oreg., 
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which is located 20 miles above the proposed Hells Canyon Dam. The 
data have been adjusted for upstream depletions, primarily due to 
irrigation, and for return flows. 

The recommendations for a high dam at Hells Canyon are consistent 
with the basic concept which has been developing with experience in 
the treatment of river basins in this country and in other countries. 
The recent reports of the President’s Water Resources Policy Com- 
mission have stated again the importance of developing the Nation’s 
water resources in accordance with basin-wide comprehensive plans to 
obtain the greatest possible benefits for all purposes. This includes 
not only the design and construction of facilities but their operation on 
an integrated basis. The Commission also points out the economic 
loss which results from failure to deal with river basins on this basis. 

The Columbia River and its tributaries constitute the greatest hydro- 
electric power potential in this country as well as a river system 
having many other multiple-purpose benefits. To construct a facility 
which fails to utilize maximum advantages at the site is obviously an 
economic waste. ‘To construct a facility which also prevents the de- 
velopment of facilities at other sites is obviously more wasteful. 

The President’s Water Resources Policy Commission’s Report con- 
tains a strong recommendation against the issuance of Federal Power 
Commission licenses to develop projects such as that at the Oxbow site, 
which is in conflict with important elements in comprehensive Federal 
river-basin programs. It is the spirit of that recommendation that 
licensing of private power projects should be regarded with disfavor 
in those instances where the latter interfere with the full accomplish- 
ment of multiple-purpose development of river basins, including mar- 
keting of the low-cost power incident to such programs in accordance 
with the policies expressed in congressional legislation. 

An amendment to H. R. 5472 was considered by the Eighty-first 
Congress, second session, which, among other things, would have added 
the Hells Canyon project to those recommended for authorization in 
that rivers and harbors and flood-control bill. In connection with its 
review of the proposed amendment, the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, Bureau of the Budget, indicated in a letter to the Secretary of 
the Interior dated February 1, 1950, that the Hells Canyon project 
was approved by that office for authorization. ‘The provision for au- 
thorization of the Hells Canyon project and other matters covered by 
the proposed amendment were not made part of the bill as passed, 
and the President, upon signing the bill, strongly emphasized the omis- 
sion in his message of May 22, 1950, to the Congress, and urged that 
“the Congress reconsider this matter at the earliest opportunity, and 
authorize the missing pieces of the coordinated Army-Interior Colum- 
bia Basin plan.” More recently, in his budget message of January 15, 
1951, the President recommended the initiation of the Hells Canyon 
project and six other developments to meet power needs of the Nation. 
For this purpose, the sum of $8,000,000 was earmarked for inclusion 
in the budget as a supplemental estimate for initiation of construction 
of the Hells Canyon project during fiscal year 1952, upon authoriza- 
tion of the project. 

Denial of the Oxbow application may raise the question of how 
the Idaho Power Co. can meet the expanding requirements in its service 
area. By letter to the company dated March 29, 1951, this Depart- 
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ment has expressed a willingness to enter into contract negotiations 
with the Idaho Power Co. looking toward making available to the com- 
pany a supply of firm power, based on normal load growth require- 
ments, from the integrated Federal power system. Preliminary dis- 
cussions with the company have now commenced. 

Summarizing my objections to issuing a license for the Oxbow pro- 
ject, I reiterate the following points: 

To grant the license would be economically wasteful. Construc- 
tion of the Oxbow project would be contrary to the accepted policy for 
comprehensive and full development of our river basins. It would 
deny the ability to provide one of the major elements in a flood-control 
plan essential for the continued economic development of the Pacific 
Northwest. It would be wasteful because there is under consideration 
only one plant which would at the maximum provide 92,000 kilowatts 
of power available 90 percent of the time, as compared with the poten- 
tial 1,430:000 kilowatts of prime power from a high Hells Canyon 
Dam, including downstream benefits. Similarly, if Mountain Sheep 
project and the low-head dams were built in place of Hells Canyon 
and Nez Perce there would be a loss of 1,366,000 kilowatts of firm 
power. 

Construction of the Oxbow project would not be in the interest of 
the national defense program. ‘The application states that the project 
would provide 140,000 kilowatts of peaking capacity with 92,000 
kilowatts of power avatlable 90 percent of the time. However, the 
application states that “it is hoped that the first, generating unit can 
be placed in service prior to the winter peak load’ period i in 1952, with 
the second, third, and fourth units following as rapidly as needed or 
as soon as equipment can be obtained.” This contemplates a 35,000- 
kilowatt installation by the winter of 1952, assuming that construction 
is commenced as early as possible with no se hedule as to the installa- 
tion of the additional units. An assured 35,000 kilowatts of power 
by the end of 1952, when compared with 100,000 kilowatts from a 
high Hells Canyon Dam by 1956, building up to an 800,000 installed 
ae wity by 1958, is a very small development at a very high price. 

Construction of the Oxbow project would not be in the interest 
of abte ‘lopment of the region. It would do little to meet the power 
requirements of the energy-deficient Pacific Northwest. Construction 
of the dam would not provide for the normal increase in customers 
in southern Idaho for the next 4 or 5 years. Power would not be 
available for new industries. Idaho’s industrial growth is now being 
curtailed because of the absence of low-cost electric energy. More- 
over, there would be created a state of imbalance between land and 
water development, since the Oxbow project, as distinguished from 
Hells Canyon, would provide no revenues for possible assistance to 
future irrigation developments in the Snake River Basin. 

For the above reasons I respectfully request that the Federal Power 
Commission deny the application of the Idaho Power Co. for a license 
to undertake the proposed Oxbow development. I also request that 
no license should be issued without a hearing, and if a hearing is held 
we should be afforded a full opportunity to participate as a party 
in the proceeding. 

Sincerely yours, 
Oscar L. CHAPMAN, 
Secretary of the Interior. 
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